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PREFACE 


Having  long  felt  the  need  of  a  work  which,  in  condensed  and 
systematic  form,  would  largel}'  till  the  cycle  of  general  musical 
knowledge,  and  serve  as  a  complement  to  the  study  of  Harmony 
and  advanced  Theory ;  filling  up  the  niches  which  these  subjects 
leave,  and  serving  to  enlarge  the  understanding  of  pupils  ;  I  have 
been  led  to  place  in  print  these  essays  which  have  at  different  times 
been  written.  Although  the  present  arrangement  is  mostly  for  my 
own  use  in  teaching,  for  I  deepl}'  feel  the  need  of  its  thorough 
application,  nay,  of  very  much  more  of  the  same  material,  yet  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  further  used,  I  trust  will  be  received  as 
intended,  and  prove  of  value  to  the  Art. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  so  small  a  compass  to  cover  exhaust- 
ively all  that  is  here  comprehended,  and  to  render  the  reader  suffi- 
ciently learned  in  these  departments  :  therefore  it  has  been  the 
aim  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  amateur 
to  the  importance  of  a  broad  and  thorough  education,  without 
which  no  one,  in  the  true  sense,  can  become  a  musician. 

Part  I  is  to  be  followed  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Harmony. 
How  few  students  of  Harmony  know  anything  of  the  laws  which 
underlie  the  system  ;  and  how  man}^  for  this  cause  never  awaken 

to  a  clear  and  deep  understanding  of  this  most  fascinating  study. 
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This  department,  in  view  of  its  importance,  has  been  made  as  com- 
plete as  practicable.  But  the  remaining  subjects  are  treated  simply 
in  outline,  in  order  to  act  as  a  spur  to  the  reader  ;  causing  him,  by 
creating  a  desire  for  other  works,  to  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  various  topics,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  never  be 
accomplished,  were  it  first  necessary  to  purchase  the  score  of  vol- 
umes which  cover  specifically  these  various  subjects.  In  prepara- 
tion of  Part  I,  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Helmholtz, 
the  "father  of  the  modern  knowledge  of  Acoustics";  also  to  the 
later  works  of  Tyndall,  Taylor,  Mayer,  etc.  In  short,  every  avail- 
able work  upon  this  subject  has  been  consulted.  Part  III  is 
intended  onty  as  an  elementary  treatise,  and  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  understanding  of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  best  compo- 
sitions ;  and  by  increasing  an  appreciation  of  the  same,  arouse  an 
aversion  toward  all  that  may  be  called  impure. 

In  the  same  way  as  Part  I  prepares  the  way  for  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  so  the  more  advanced  and 
more  intricate  study  of  "Form"  is  made  easier  by  a  comprehension 
of  its  elements,  as  embodied  in  Part  III. 

Part  IV  is  perhaps  as  complete  a  "History  of  Music"  as  can  be  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  space  ;  for  to  attempt  to  write  one  unabridged 
would  require  volumes.  The  Histories  of  Burney  and  Hawkins, 
written  during  the  last  century,  contain  respectively  five  and  four 
volumes  ;  but  these  are  almost  unheard  of  by  the  ordinary  student. 
Not  long  ago,  on  stepping  into  one  of  the  largest  music  houses  in 
America,  I  asked  for  Burney's  History  of  Music,  and  was  amazed 
to  find  the  clerks  had  never  heard  of  such  a  work  ;  nor  could  they 
seem  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  for  upon  pressing  the  question 
still  further,  I  asked  :  "  Have  you  any  historical  works  ?  "  One 
finally  answered  :  "  We  have  Stainer's  Harmony."     It  is  therefore 
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with  this  view  of  awakening  in  the  reader  a  desire  for  a  broad  and 
extended  knowledge  of  music  and  musical  matters,  that  this  Out- 
line of  History "  is  offered.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  invaluable 
'•History  of  Music,''  second  series,  appends  a  chapter  upon  "Musical 
Literature,"  in  which  he  gives  a  list  and  description  of  the  best 
works  written  upon  the  subject  of  music,  and  the  student  will  do 
well  in  continuing  his  study  to  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ritter. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Histories  of  Burney,  Hawkins,  Fetis,  etc. ;  to  all  of  the  avail- 
able Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  ;  to  the  various  works  upon 
"  Form"  ;  and  especially  to  the  sketches  given  in  "Grove's  Diction- 
ary of  Music  and  Musicians." 

F.  C.  W. 
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PART  I. 

Acoustics  and  Tonality. 

Chapter  I.      Sound  in  general.  —  Tone.  —  Intensity.  —  Pitch.  — 
Quantity. — The  Siren. — Sonometer. — Waves. 

Chapter  II.     Vibrations  :   Transverse. — Longitudinal. — Harmon- 
ics.— Resonance. 

Chapter  III.     Musical  Scale. — Concord  and  Discord.— Beats. — 
Resultant  Tones. — Temperament. 

Chapter  IV.     Tonal  Relation. — Intervals  :  Consonant  and  Disso- 
nant.—The  Triad. 

PART  II. 

Notation  of  Music. 

Chapter  I.     Signs  and  Systems  of  Plain  Notation. — Neumes. — 
Clefs. —  Solmization. —  Abbreviations. —  Metronome. —  Pedals. 

Chapter  II.    Agremens  :  Appoggiatura. — Turn. — Trill. — Mordent. 

PART  III. 

Interpretation  of  Music, 

Chapter  I.     Phrasing  and  Period  Construction. —  Accent. —  Mo- 
tives.— Thematic  Music. — Lyric  Music. 

Chapter  II.     Imitation. — Canon. — Fugue. 

Chapter  III.     Monodia. — Form. — Sonata. — Sacred  Music. — Secu- 
lar Music. 

€hapter  IV.     Programme  Music.  —  Classical  Music.  —  Romantic 
Music. — Philistines. 
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PART  IV. 

History  of  Music. 
Chapter  I.     The  Music  previous  to  A.  D.  1500. 
Chapter  II.     From  Palestrina  to  Handel,  1500-1700. 
Chapter  III.     From  Handel  to  Haydn,  1685-1732. 
Chapter  IV.     Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  1700-1800. 
Chapter  V.    Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,Wagner,  1800-]  882. 
Chapter  VI.     Other  Composers  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur}^ 

APPENDIX. 
On  the  Theory  of  Pianoforte  Technic. 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  Instruments  and  Musicians. 
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ACOUSTICS   AND  TONALITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SOUND  IN  GENERAL. 

1\/rUSIC  is  an  agreeable  combination  of  sounds.  Therefore,  if 
^*-'-  music  is  sound,  the  inquiry-  must  be,  what  is  sound? 
Sound  is  an  effect  produced  upon  the  brain,  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  air  within  the  ear  ;  this  motion  being  caused  b}^  the  vibra- 
tion of  some  exterior  object,  which  similarly  excites  the  air  sur- 
rounding it ;  and  this  vibratory  motion  is  propagated  tlirough  the 
air  in  circular  waves^  until  it  reaches  the  ear,  thus  causing  the 
effect  upon  the  brain  which  is  called  sound.  For  example,  in  the 
ringing  of  a  church  bell,  the  sound  may  thus  be  analyzed  :  —  1st, 
the  hammer  strikes  the  bell,  this  throws  its  entire  surface  into 
violent  excitement,  which,  beating  and  throbbing  against  the  air, 
causes  it  in  turn  to  beat  in  the  same  manner.  An  excited  circle 
of  air  is  thus  instantly  formed  around  the  bell,  which  must  arouse 
the  particles  of  air  adjoining  it ;  and  thus  the  circle  will  rapidl}' 
broaden,  till  we  stand  within  its  circumference  ;  when  the  vibra- 
tions become  to  us  sound  :  the  waves  coming  as  long  as  the  bell 
continues  vibrating.  The  way  in  which  a  sound  wave  is  formed 
is  analogous  to  the  waves  formed  upon  the  surface  of  water  when 
a  stone  is  plunged  into  it.  Having  found  sound  to  be  vibrations 
acting  upon  the  auditory  nerve,  it  becomes  evident  that  were 
there  no  vibrating  medium,  there  could  be  no  sound.  This  is 
proven  by  extracting  the  air  from  a  jar,  as  is  shown  in  all  works 
upon  Natural  Philosophy,  when  no  amount  of  exertion  can  produce 
a  sound  within.  A  bell  may  be  placed  inside  the  jar  and  forcibly 
struck,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  vibrations  of  the  bell  may  be 
plainly  seen,  but  there  is  no  sound,  until  a  medium  is  formed 
which  shall  carry  the  vibrations  to  our  ears.  Not  only  can  the  air 
act  as  such  a  medium,  but  also  the  different  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids,  some  being  much  better  conductors  than  others  ;  it  depend- 
ing upon  the  elasticity  of  the  various  substances.  A  sound  wave 
travels  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  1090  feet  a  second,  at  32° 
Pahreniieit,  and  increases  in  speed  about  two  feet  for  ever}'  degree 
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warmer  of  temperature.  A  wave  is  propelled  through  water  with 
four  times  this  rapidity;  through  iron  with  seventeen  times; 
through  copper  with  eleven  times  ;  through  silver  with  eight  times, 
etc.  Stand  upon  a  railroad  track  at  a  distance  from  a  workman 
who  is  pounding  the  rails  ;  two  distinct  sounds  are  heard  if  the  ear 
be  close  to  the  rail  :  one  through  the  rail,  the  other  through  the 
air ;  the  former  arriving  in  about  one-seventeenth  the  time  required 
for  the  latter.  Distances  are  often  calculated  by  estimating  the 
time  required  for  the  sound  to  traverse  the  given  space.  The 
distance  of  a  ship  at  sea  may  be  closel}'  ascertained  by  observ- 
ing the  flash  of  steam,  as  seen  by  the  eye,  and  the  report  of  the 
whistle  when  it  reaches  the  ear.  This  can  be  done  because  of  the 
wonderful  rapidit}-  with  which  light  travels,  so  that  in  small  dis- 
tances its  time  is  imperceptible. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sound  waves. — When  a  bell  is 
thrown  into  vibration,  it  makes  a  series  of  movements  out  and 
back.  When  its  sid^s  dart  out,  they  necessarily  push  suddenl}^ 
against  the  air,  condensing  a  portion  of  it ;  on  moving  back,  how- 
ever, it  leaves  a  space  vacant,  almost  causing  a  vacuum  ;  thus  a 
portion  of  the  air  is  rarefied.  As  it  again  darts  forth,  another  por- 
tion is  condensed,  and  on  return  is  again  rarefied.  A  condensed 
and  rarefied  quantity  together  forms  a  complete  wave  ;  and  these 
waves  are  generated  as  long  as  the  bell  contiues  vibrating. 

Sound  may  be  deflected  from  its  course,  or  brought  to  a  focus, 
the  same  as  light ;  it  is  also  reflected,  and  in  this  case  produces 
the  familiar  echo.  Although  the  natural  formation  of  a  sound 
wave  is  spherical,  every  portion  of  which  enlarges  equally ;  never- 
theless its  force  may  be  driven  almost  entirely  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Telephone,  where  the  sound  waves  are 
directed  along  the  wire.  The  intensity  of  sound  always  varies 
inversel}^  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sounding  object, 
and  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of 
vibration.  The  rapidit}'  is  proportional  to  the  elasticit}^  of  the 
vibrating  medium,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  densit}-  of  this 
medium.  However,  where  the  density  is  greater  the  elasticit}-  is 
generally  more  than  proportionally  greater,  so  that  in  the  denser 
substances  the  rapidity  is  more  than  those  less  dense  ;  but  the 
densit}'  alone  is  a  hinderance  and  not  a  help  to  the  rapidit3^ 

With  these  preliminary  observations  in  regard  to  sound  as  noise, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  follow  it  as  it  emerges  into  musical  noise 
or  tone. 
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TONE. 


The  word  tone  is  derived  from  tlie  Greek  "tonos,"  meaning  ten- 
sion, and  is  so  named  from  tlie  tension  necessar}'  in  a  string  to 
produce  a  decided  tone.  Tlie  difference  between  noise  and  musicaL 
tone  is  due  to  tlie  difference  in  tlie  regularity  of  the  pulsations. 
Whereas  a  noise  is  caused  by  a  set  of  irregular  jerks  and  jars,  a 
musical  sound  issues  from  vibrations  which  occur  with  never  vary- 
ing regularity;  every  tone  having  its  own  certain  number. 

The  smallest  number  of  vibrations  necessary  to  produce  a 
musical  tone  are  about  sixteen  per  second  ;  if  they  are  less  frequent, 
they  affect  us  only  as  separate  shocks.  Consequently  it  is  evident 
that  to  produce  a  musical  tone  the  impulses  must  come  so  rapidly 
that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  between  them. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  to  the  e3'e  by  rapidl}'  whirling  a  fire- 
brand when  a  continuous  circle  of  light  is  the  result,  for  the  reason 
that  the  brand  has  returned  to  its  starting  point  before  the  image 
of  its  first  position  has  left  the  eye :  in  short,  the  eye  is  incapable 
of  keeping  up  with  the  movement ;  so  it  is  with  the  ear,  it  being- 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the  repeating  shocks,  blends  them  into 
one,  and  the  pitch  depends  upon  the  rapidit}^  with  which  they 
occur. 

A  musical  tone  has  three  distinct  characteristics :  intensity, 
pitch,  and  qualit3\ 

The  intensity  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  pulsa- 
tions, and  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  amplitude.  The 
amplitude  of  vibration  is  the  distance  through  which  the  vibrating 
body  moves  in  making  an  excursion  to  and  fro.  The  ear  is  less 
susceptible  to  sounds  of  low  pitch  than  of  high  ;  consequently  a 
bass  note  must  exert  much  more  energy  than  a  treble  note,  in  order 
to  sound  equally  as  loud.  The  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  instrument 
of  sound. 

The  pitch  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  vibrations. 
Any  ear  is  capable  of  distinguishing  differences  of  pitch  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  some  with  much  more  accuracy  than  others.  The 
ability  of  minute  and  accurate  distinction  constitutes  what  is 
termed  a  "musical  ear". 

The  lowest  note  used  is  found  in  the  largest  organs,  and  is  called 
thirty-two  foot  C,  because  it  requires  a  pipe  thirty -two  feet  long  to 
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produce  the  tone.  This  tone  contains  sixteen  and  one-half  vibrations 
per  second.  The  pulsations  occur  so  slowly  however,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  grumbling,  wavering  sound,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
musical. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  perfectly  musical  tone  begins  at  about  thirty 
vibrations.  'The  highest  tone  used  is  C^,  found  on  pianos  of  full 
compass.  This  tone  commonly  receives  409G  vibrations  a  second. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  ear  in  this  direction  also,  for  were  the  tones 
to  proceed  sufficiently  higher,  as  they  do  in  some  instruments,  the 
ear  would  soon  be  unable  to  distinguish  them. 

A  very  interesting  fact  is  that  all  ears  do  not  fail  at  the  same 
point,  and  while  many  will  be  pained  at  the  shrillness  of  a  sound, 
others  are  wholly  deaf  to  it.  Many  people  cannot  hear  the  chirp 
of  a  cricket,  while  others  can  hear  sounds  several  octaves  higher. 

The  general  limit  of  hearing  as  assigned  by  Helmholtz,  is  about 
eleven  octaves,  reaching  at  the  extreme  limit  to  38,000  vibrations 
a  second,  or  something  over  three  octaves  higher  than  the  modern 
piano-forte. 

The  distance  of  an  octave  is  sufficient  to  double  the  number  of 
vibrations.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  great  similarity  of  octave  tones. 
If  the  lowest  C  on  the  piano  should  make  33  excursions  in  a 
second,  the  next  above  will  make  G6,  the  next  132,  and  so  on. 

Consequently  within  the  compass  of  an  octave  there  is  a  com- 
parative increase  from  low  to  high,  until  the  rate  of  vibration 
reaches  the  proportion  of  2  :  ] . 

In  the  modern  piano-forte  88  keys  do  the  work  of  an  infinite 
number  of  possible  tones,  the  lowest  tone  making  less  than  30 
vibrations,  while  the  highest  accomplishes  more  than  4000. 

Now  if  our  modern  piano-forte  could  be  tuned  so  as  to  have  a 
note  for  each  additional  vibration,  it  would  take  a  scale  of  over 
4000  ke3'S  to  accomplish  it.  An  instrument  which  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  virtuoso  to  handle,  any  tuner  to  perfect, 
or  an\'  ear  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  one  tone  and  the 
next. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  modern  half-step  separates  those 
tones  which  are  comparativeh'  quite  remote  from  each  other.  In 
fact  the  skilled  ear  of  a  good  violinist  will  detect  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tones  within  the  limit  of  a  half  step. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  fixed  universal  standard 
of  pitch.  The  standard  used  during  the  time  of  Beethoven  fixed 
the  treble  "C"  at  about  500  vibrations;    this  has  been  latterly 
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somewhat  raised.  Scbeibler's  standard  adopted  at  Stuttgart  in 
1834  fixes  "C"  at  528  vibrations.  The  Paris  Opera  Pitch  and 
the  Italian  Opera  Pitch  are  somewhat  higher  still ;  the  variance 
is  ver}'  small  however,  usuall}'  falling  within  a  semi-tone.  In  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  vibrations  which  regulate  the  various  de- 
gress of  pitch,  and  their  comparative  relations,  more  will  be  said  in 
the  chapter  upon  vibrations. 

The  Siren.  An  ingenious  instrument  called  the  siren,  invented 
by  La-Tour,  and  so  named  on  account  of.  its  ability  to  sing  under 
water,  is  used  for  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  occurring 
within  a  given  time. 

It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  A,  perforated  by  four  rows  of 
holes ;  each  row  containing  respectively  16,  12,  10,  and  8  orifices. 
This  forms  the  top  of  an  air  chamber  which  is  fed  b}-  an  acoustic 
bellows.  Another  plate  B,  made  exactly  like  the  plate  A,  fits 
tightly  over  the  latter,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  easily  revolve  upon 
its  axis. 

When  in  its  first  position,  the  perforations  in  the  upper  plate 
lie  exactly  over  those  in  the  lower,  ^allowing  the  air  to  pass  directly 
through  ;  but  upon  turning  B  slightl}',  the  perforations  are  covered, 
and  the  air  shut  off".  Suppose  the  perforations  stand  one  inch 
apart,  when  the  plate  changes  one-half  inch,  the  air  current  is 
stopped,  when  it  moves  a  half  inch  further  the  perforations  will 
meet.  Suppose  now  the  disk  B  is  turned  entirely  around  in  one 
second,  from  the  outer  circle  of  holes  there  will  be  16  puffs  of  air ; 
if  turned  around  twice  in  the  same  time  there  will  be  32  puff's  of 
air;  24  from  the  second  row,  and  so  on.  The  instrument  js  so 
delicately  constructed  that  it  can  revolve  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  perforations  pass  obliquely  through  the  disks,  so  that  the  air 
current  is  its  own  motor,  and  causes  the  upper  disk  to  revolve.  It 
can  be  set  at  any  degree  of  rapidity,  and  a  dial  at  the  top  registers 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  time. 

B,y  the  aid  of  buttons  any  of  the  sets  of  perforations  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  will.  To  find  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a 
certain  tone,  say  middle  t'C":  set  the  siren  to  revolving;  at  first 
no  tone  can  be  heard,  only  the  repeated  puff's  of  air.  As  it  increases 
in  rapidity  a  very  low  grumbling  sound  begins,  which  gradually 
rises  higher  and  higher,  as  the  rapidity  increases. 

When  the  tone  reaches  a  unison  with  the  tuning,  the  rapidit}'  is 
caused  to  remain  the  same,  and  the  same  pitch  is  retained.  Then 
at  the  instant  when  the  minute  hand  of  a  watch  is  at  the  proper 
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place,  the  clock-work  is  set  in  motion  ;  this  is  allowed  to  continue 
just  one  minute  by  the  watch,  when  it  is  stopped. 

The  dial  now  registers  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  min- 
ute ;  multiply  this  number  by  the  number  of  perforations  in  the 
series  used,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  per  minute  will  be  found  ; 
dividing  this  by  60  gives  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of 
the  given  tone.  The  different  series  of  holes  allow  a  greater  variety 
of  experiments,  by  combining  tones,  testing  their  relationships,  &c. 
The  inner  series  of  8  holes,  for  example,  will  produce  a  tone  just 
one  octave  lower  than  the  outer  series.  A  double  siren  invented 
by  Helmholtz  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  experiments. 

The  quality  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
vibrations,  and  thus  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced. 
But  the  pitch  bears  no  such  relation,  and  is  the  same  whether  pro- 
duced by  puffs  of  air,  by  blows,  or  in  whatever  manner ;  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  pulsations  governing  it  entirely.  The  vibrations  of  rods 
and  wires  can  be  studied  with  the  eye,  by  the  use  of  magnifiers, 
when  they  are  seen  to  assume  every  imaginable  form  and  shape. 
An  instrument  called  a  vibroscope  has  been  invented  for  sketching 
upon  smoked  paper  the  shapes  and  forms  of  vibrations,  and  works 
very  much  upon  the  principles  of  the  modern  phonograph. 

Ever}^  tone  causes  waves  of  a  definite  length,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  distance  which  sound  travels  in  a  second, 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  or  waves  which  are  formed  within  the 
same  time. 

For  example  :  a  sound  which  makes  100  vibrations  per  second 
wilKform  100  waves  within  the  space  of  1090  feet,  the  distance  in 
which  the  first  wave  will  travel  during  a  second ;  dividing  1090  ft. 
b}^  100  gives  ten  and  nine-tenths  feet  as  the  length  of  each  wave. 

The  wave  lengths  of  a  man's  voice  are  thus  estimated  to  be  from 
8  to  10  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  woman's  voice  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  length  ; 
making  a  difference  of  about  two  octaves.  The  wave  lengths  of 
all  tones  vary  accordingly.  Their  further  action  and  form  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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VIBRATIONS. 

Acoustic  waves,  in  their  form  and  mode  of  progression,  are 
analogous  to  tiie  waves  formed  upon  the  surface  of  water.  When 
by  a  sudden  jerk  a  ridge  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  it  glides 
rapidly  to  the  opposite  end ;  in  the  same  manner  waves  move 
along  the  surface  of  water,  but  aside  from  a  circular  motion  of  each 
particle  there  is  no  forward  movement  of  the  water.  The  particles 
keep  rolling  and  tumbling  in  their  orbital  revolution,  instead  of 
flowing  horizontally  with  the  waves  as  they  appear  to.  Sound  waves 
progress  in  the  same  manner. 

When  a  string  stretched  between  to  points  is  suddenly  twitched 
or  struck,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation,  which  in  sufficient!}' 
large  strings  ma}'  be  plainly  seen  with  the  eye.  Three  fundamental 
laws  govern  the  rapidity  of  this  transverse  vibration,  which  may 
be  summed  up  thus  :  —  First, —  "  The  number  of  vibrations  varies 
inversely  as  the  length  of  the  string."  Second,  —  The  number  of 
vibrations  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension.  Third,  —  The 
number  of  vibrations  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
weight  of  the  string. 

Each  of  these  laws  may  be  illustrated  with  the  violin,  viz.:  (1st) 
■ — The  shorter  the  vibratory  portion  of  the  string,  the  higher  is  the 
tone.  (2nd)  — The  tuning  is  accomplished  by  regulating  the  ten- 
sion ;  if  the  tone  is  too  low,  the  string  is  tightened  ;  if  to  high,  it  is 
loosened.  (3rd) — The  heaviest  string  produces  the  lowest  tone, 
the  lightest  the  highest.  In  fact  the  bass  string  is  surrounded  by 
a  coil  of  wire  in  order  to  increase  its  weight.  The  tension  of  the 
bass  strings  is  proportionally  much  less  than  that  of  the  lighter 
ones. 

An  instrument  called  the  Sonometer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
experiments,  and  consists  of  a  sounding  box,  over  which  may  be 
stretched  one  or  more  wires.  The  wire  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
pin,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  held  in  position  by  a  weight  which 
can  be  changed  at  will,  thereby  making  the  tension  greater  or  less. 
2  (17) 
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If  a  wire  stretched  across  a  Sonometer  be  suddenly  plucked,  it 
can  easil}'  be  seen  to  vibrate  as  a  whole  ;  but  if  a  finger  be  laid 
upon  the  middle  of  the  wire  and  one  side  be  plucked,  not  only  will 
tliis  half  be  seen  to  vibrate,  but  the  opposite  side  will  vibrate  also  ; 
if  the  entire  wire  made  40  vibrations,  the  two  halves  will  now  each 
make  80  vibrations  in  the  same  time,  and  will  emit  a  tone  one 
octave  above  the  former. 

If  a  point  be  pressed,  one-third  the  length  from  the  end  of  the 
string,  and  the  shorter  section  be  struck,  the  string  will  divide  into 
three  equal  segments,  which  will  vibrate  with  three  times  the 
rapidity  of  the  first.  Pressing  the  string  at  one-fourth  the  distance 
from  the  end,  it  will  vibrate  in  four  equal  segments,  giving  the 
doubled  octave  of  the  tone  formed  in  the  first  instance.  Thus  a 
string  may  vibrate  as  a  whole,  or  may  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  any 
number  of  ecjual  segments  ;  and  the  weight  of  a  pin  is  suflflcient  to 
cause  the  division  ;  this  weight  may  also  be  taken  from  the  string 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  struck,  but  it  will  continue  A^brating  the 
same  in  segments. 

The  points  which  separate  the  segments  are  called  "  nodes ", 
which  means  points  of  no  vibration.  There  is,  of  course,  a  little 
agitation  at  a  nodal  point,  else  the  vibrations  of  one  segment  could 
not  be  imparted  to  another  ;  yet  there  is  practical  1}^  considered  to 
be  no  vibration  at  a  node. 

Prof.  Tyndall  makes  use  of  a  verj^  pleasing  experiment  to  illus- 
trate this  principle,  which  consists  in  placing  paper  riders  along 
the  string,  and  observing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tossed  ofl['. 
For  example,  if  a  bridge  be  placed  at  a  position  one-eighth  the 
length  from  the  end  of  the  string,  it  will  form  eight  ventral  segments, 
separated  by  seven  nodes.  On  each  node  place  a  rider  of  blue 
paper,  and  at  the  centre  of  each  segment  one  of  red  ;  then  draw  a 
violin  bow  sharply  across  the  wire,  back  of  the  bridge,  when  instant- 
ly the  red  riders  will  all  be  tossed  oflf,  while  the  blue  ones  will  re- 
main ;  thus  showing  the  difference  in  vibrations  between  the  nodes 
and  segments. 


LONGITUDINAL  VIBRATIONS. 

Wires  and  strings  sometimes  vibrate  longitudinally,  this  can  be 
caused  by  drawing  a  rosined  substance  along  the  wire.  The  tone 
produced  will  be  much  higher  than  that  produced  by  transverse 
vibrations,  but  will  likewise  vary  inversely  with  the  length.     The 
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external  tension  however  lias  no  effect,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
elasticity  of  its  own  molecules. 

A  Rigid  Substance  requires  no  external  tension,  but  vibrates 
according  to  its  own  elasti(  ity. 

The  tone  of  a  few  musical  intruments  is  thus  produced  under 
transverse  vibration  ;  such  are  the  "  Iron  Fiddle  ",  the  "  Claque 
Boise  ",  &c. 

The  tuning-fork  is  an  example  of  this  kind  with  both  ends  free  ; 
here,  as  in  the  wire,  the  rate  of  vibration  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  length.  The  comparative  increase  in  pitch  is  greater  ;  for 
while  a  wire  two  feet  long  will  vibrate  with  twice  the  rapidit}^  of  one 
four  feet  in  length,  a  rigid  substance  of  two  feet  will  vibrate  about 
three  times  as  rapidl}^  as  one  four  feet  in  length. 

When  a  bell  strikes  its  deepest  tone,  its  pulsations  are  divided 
into  four  equal  segments  ;  the  nodes  running  vertically  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  point  where  the  hammer  strikes  the  bell  is  always 
the  middle  of  a  segment :  by  damping  various  portions,  the  bell 
may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  divisions  represented  by  an 
even  number,  but  not  into  an  odd  number  of  divisions. 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  vibration  between  the  nodal  points 
and  segments,  Prof.  Tjmdall  writes :  "  Permitting  the  ivory  bob  of 
a  short  pendulum  to  rest  in  succession  against  a  vibrating  segment, 
and  against  a  node  of  the  Great  Bell  of  Westminster,  I  found 
that  in  the  former  position  it  was  driven  awa}^  five  inches,  in  the 
latter  only  two  and  three-fourths,  when  the  hammer  fell  upon  the 
bell." 

The  thicker  the  sides,  and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  a  bell,  the 
more  rapid  are  the  vibrations  ;  therefore  —  "  The  rate  of  vibration 
in  a  bell  is  proportional  to  the  thickness,  but  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter." 

Rigid  bodies  as  well  as  wires  are  capable  of  vibrating  longitudi- 
nally. The  most  important  example  is  that  of  organ-pipes  ;  here 
the  sonorous  body  is  chiefly  the  air  confined  within  the  pipes. 
This  is  set  in  motion,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  resonance,  by 
means  of  the  mechanism  at  the  base  of  the  pipe.  The  tone  depends 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  air  column,  more  than  upon  the 
material  of  the  pipe  itself. 

Stopped  organ  pipes  are  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  entire  air 
column  vibrates  in  one  body. 

Open  pipes  are  open  at  the  top,  and  vibrate  in  two  segments, 
with  a  node  at  the  centre  ;    and  are  therefore  always  an  octave 
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higher  in  pitch  than  the  stopped  pipes  of  the  same  length.  The 
rapidity  of  vibration  is  in  both  cases  inversel}'  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  pipe. 


HARMONICS. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  important  branch  of  acoustics 
that  of  harmonics.  Under  the  transverse  vibrations  of  strings,  the 
tendenc}'  of  a  string  to  divide  and  sub-divide  into  segments  was 
very  manifest. 

Another  fact  is  that  a  double  action  always  exists  ;  so  that  when 
a  string  strikes  its  fundamental,  it  is  reenforced  by  a  set  of  second- 
ary tones  corresponding  to  its  division  into  2-3-4-5-6  &c.  segments. 
In  short,  there  is  always  a  great  complexity  of  vibrations,  so  that 
when  the  fundamental  is  vibrating  strongly  and  clearly,  these 
secondary  vibrations  are  adding  the  higher  and  fainter  partial 
tones ;  these  are  called  harmonics  or  over-tones. 

It  generally  requires  practice  to  discern  these  over-tones,  but  a 
skillful  ear  can  detect  several. 

When  the  wire  is  struck,  the  harmonics  correspond  to  its  division 
into  the  various  number  of  segments. 

Taking  "  C  "  as  the  fundamental  tone,  the  harmonics  will  stand 
as  the  foliowinsj  table : 
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Number  of 
segments 
of  string. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tone  pro- 
duced. 

Ci 

C2 

G2 

C^^ 

E3 

G« 

B^b 

C^ 

D^ 

Interval. 

0 

8th 

5th 

2nd  oct. 

3rd 

5th 

7th 

3rd  oct. 

2nd 

Number  of 
harmonics. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

E^ 


3rd 


9th 


The  mingling  of  the  harmonics  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  tone.  Sometimes  the  harmonics  are  so  powerful  as  to  almost 
hide  the  fundamental,  and  otherwise  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely 
detected. 

When  the  wire  is  struck  in  the  centre,  the  harmonics  are  the 
feeblest,  as  it  receives  the  greatest  inducement  to  vibrate  as  a 
whole  •-  but  when  the  blow  is  received  near  the  end,  the  harmonics 
are  more  powerful,  and  the  fundamental  less  so. 
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According  to  the  law  of  Young,— "When  an}^  point  in  a  string 
is  struck,  all  the  higher  tones  which  require  that  point  for  a  node 
vanish  from  the  clang." 

The  reason  is  obvious,  because  the  very  action  of  striking  tiie 
point  settles  the  impossibility  of  its  becoming  a  node.  From  the 
table  observ^e  that  the  6th  and  8th  harmonics  'Bb'  and  'D'  are  dis- 
sonant to  the  preceding  tones  ;  these  divide  the  string  into  seven 
and  nine  parts  ;  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them. 
For  this  reason  the  hammers  of  piano-fortes  strike  the  wires 
from  one-seventh  to  one-ninth  the  distance  from  the  end. 

The  harmonics  of  open  organ-pipes  are  the  same  as  of  strings,  and 
the  proportion  of  their  vibrations  is  as  the  numbers  1-2-3-4-5-6  &c. 
The  harmonics  of  closed  pipes,  of  rods,  bells,  tuning-forks,  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  of  wires  &c.  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  odd 
numbers  1-3-5-7-9  &c.,  so  that  the  first  harmonic,  instead  of  being 
an  octave  above  the  fundamental,  is  a  12th,  or  an  octave  and  a  5th, 
causing  three  times  the  rapidity  of  vibration,  and  so  on.  Over- 
tones can  be  made  fundamental  in  horns  and  pipes  by  blowing 
more  forcibly  ,  the  cornetist  is  in  this  way  able  to  control  his 
instrument  with  a  very  limited  number  of  keys. 

SYMPATHY   OF   VIBRATIONS. 

From  a  sj'mpathy  existing  between  vibrations,  elastic  sub- 
stances are  thrown  into  agitation  whenever  a  vibrating  body  of 
unisant  tone  is  brought  near.  By  placing  a  vibrating  tuning-fork 
near  a  church  bell  of  about  the  same  pitch,  the  bell  will  give  a 
distinct  ring. 

By  pressing  the  damper  pedal  of  a  piano-forte  and  singing  a 
certain  note,  the  instrument  will  answer  back  the  same  tone, 
whether  high  or  low  ;  a  whistle  also  will  be  answered  nearly  as  well. 
Again  letting  go,  the  pedal  press  down,  without  striking,  a  certain 
key,  thereby  raising  the  damper  from  the  wire  ;  then  with  the 
voice  beginning  a  few  notes  below  the  tone  of  the  key  which  is 
held  down,  sing  slowl}^  up  the  scale  ;  when  the  voice  reaches  this 
tone  it  will  be  immediately  answered  by  the  instrument.  The 
reason  is  this  :  the  voice  makes  say  300  vibrations  a  second,  for 
every  one  of  which  a  wave  is  sent  out.  The  first  wave  strikes  the 
wire  pushing  it  forward  ;  at  the  rarefied  portion  of  the  wave  it 
slips  back  just  in  time  to  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  second 
wave,  whence  it  returns  for  the  third  wave,  and  so  on. 
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The  effect  of  one  wave  is  imperceptible,  but  with  the  accumulated' 
impulses  of  several  hundred,  it  vibrates  sufficiently  to  be  plainly 
heard.  Now  if  the  tones  had  not  been  in  unison  ;  if  the  voice 
were  too  low  or  too  high,  the  waves  would  not  synchronize,  and 
the  effect  would  be  to  stop  the  impulse  effected  by  the  first  wave. 

This  principle  is  nicely  illustrated  by  a  child  swinging  another  : 
the  first  impulse  moves  the  swing  but  ver}^  little,  the  second  a 
little  further,  the  third  a  little  more,  and  so  on  until  it  is  in  full 
motion,  provided  the  pushing  has  been  properly  timed  ;  but  let 
an  impulse  come  too  soon,  before  the  swing  has  fully  returned,  and 
the  result  is  that  it  is  stopped.  The  same  action  exists  between 
vibrating  bodies.  Clocks  are  sometimes  started  in  this  way,  when 
the  pendulum  vibrations  synchronize  :  the  impulses  of  the  moving 
pendulum  being  carried  through  the  wall  and  air  to  the  other, 
until  a  sufficient  number  will  set  it  in  motion. 

Any  substance  which  vibrates  easily  may  resound  to  tones  of  its 
own  pitch  ;  yet  these  are  so  flexible  as  to  be  thrown  into  various 
modes  of  vibration,  and  to  become  resonant  to  any  ordinar}^  tone. 

The  most  prominent  examples  are  the  sounding-boxes  of  the 
various  musical  instruments.  This  brings  us  to  the  philosophy  of 
sounding-boards. 


THE   SOUNDING-BOARD. 

If  a  violin  string  be  held  between  the  two  hands,  and  a  bow 
drawn  across  it,  the  sound  will  be  scarcely  audible,  but  attach  the 
string  to  the  violin  and  the  tone  becomes  greatly  augmented.  Tiie 
reason  is  very  simple,  when  the  string  alone  is  set  in  vibration,  the 
air,  being  so  light,  easily  slips  back,  so  that  the  slender  cord  is 
able  to  render  a  very  faint  forward  motion  to  the  air  ;  but  when 
the  entire  surface  of  the  violin  becomes  resonant,  the  air  is  unable 
to  move  away  in  time,  and  a  sharp  collision  is  the  result. 

Suddenly  strike  a  body  of  water  with  a  broad  flat  surface,  and  a 
loud  report  will  follow  ;  but  strike  it  with  a  wire,  and  the  water, 
easily  parting,  lets  it  through  with  scarcely  a  sound.  The  same 
theory  applies  to  the  air  as  does  to  the  water. 

With  the  piano-forte  this  is  even  more  forcible  than  with  the 
violin,  on  account  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  sounding-board  ,- 
thus  it  is  evident  that  almost  the  entire  tone  issues  from  the  sound- 
ing-board :  the  string  acting  as  a  key  to  it,  and  the  former  being 
capable  of  taking  up  any  number  of  vibrations  at  once,  and  also 
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the  vibrations  of  their  harmonics,  and  resultant  tones.  What  an 
immense  accumulation  of  vibrations,  acting  simultaneously,  each 
independentl}',  yet  without  interference;  caused  merely  b}'  reso- 
nance, from  the  little  tremors  of  the  wires,  conveyed  through  the 
pins  and  air  ;  and  the  air  capable  of  conveying  each  one  unchanged 
from  tlie  sounding-board  to  the  ear  ! 

Quality  :  The  (|uality  of  the  tone  of  an  instrument,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  ability  of  the  sounding-board  to  resound  to  this  complex 
array  of  tones.  The  more  perfect  and  delicate  the  elasticity,  the 
richer  is  the  sound.  The  perfect  mingling  of  the  harmonics  great- 
ly enriches  the  tone. 

The  reason  the  tone  of  a. violin  or  other  instrument  improves 
with  age,  is  that,  from  continuous  vibrating,  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
become  more  perfectly  elastic,  and  thus  more  resonant  to  the 
variety  of  tones  which  they  must  reproduce. 


CORTI'S  ORGAN. 

Within  the  lab3Tinth  of  the  ear  is  a  musical  instrument,  dis- 
covered by  CoRTi,  and  said  to  contain  about  3000  strings  ;  when  a 
sound  or  combination -of  sounds  strikes  the  ear,  the  strings  of  this 
instrument,  which  are  in  unison  with  the  sound,  resound  to  it,  and 
thus  prepare  it  for  the  brain.  The  ear  is  therefore  a  sympathetic 
organ,  and  is  greatly  aided  in  fulfilling  its  purpose,  by  this  existing 
sympathy  of  vibrations.  The  reenforcement  of  sound  by  an  exte- 
rior object  is  called  resonance.  Columns  of  air  of  definite  length 
resound  to  notes  of  certain  pitch.  The  theor}'  of  organ  pipes 
belongs  to  resonance.  At  the  base  of  the  pipe,  a  current  of  air 
strikes  a  sharp,  flexible  piece  of  metal ;  this  produces  a  fluttering 
sound,  from  which  the  column  of  air  within  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion by  resonance.  In  the  same  way,  blowing  across  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  causes  the  vibration  of  the  air  within. 

Air  columns  become  resonant  to  sounds  whose  waves  are  about 
four  times  their  length.  Thus  a  one  foot  column  of  air  will  re- 
sound to  a  wave  four  feet  in  length.  The  sound  of  reed  organs  is 
caused  very  diff'erentl}'  from  that  of  pipe.  The  rapid  vibrations  of 
the  reed  throw  the  air,  which  is  passing  through,  into  discontinuous 
puffs,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Siren. 

The  roaring  of  a  sea  shell  when  placed  to  the  ear  is  a  case  of 
resonance,  in  which  the  slight  rustle  of  the  air  becomes  audible. 


1^-1:  VIBHATiOXS. 

The  effect  of  speaking  in  an  tiiipty  room,  a  barrel,  or  cave,  is 
caused  b}'  resonance. 

An  ingenious  set  of  hollow  brass  balls,  of  different  sizes,  called 
resonators,  were  invented  by  Hklmholtz.  These  are  of  great 
assistance  in  nnulyzing  a  tone. 

For  example,  a  resonator  of  a  certain  size  will  reenforce  the  fun- 
damental of  a  certain  tone  ;  another  will  ree^nforce  one  of  its  har- 
monics, &c. 

In  this  way,  b^'  selecting  the  proper  sizes,  various  tones  may  be 
augmented,  and  easily  selected  from  the  other  harmonics,  as  well 
as  from  fundamental,  &c. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  MUSICAL  SCALE. 

TN  arranging  a  musical  scale,  which  will  answer  the  wants  of 
-*-  the  musician,  in  the  best  manner,  and  become  the  universal 
standard  of  tonalit}',  it  is  first  necessar}',  from  the  over-abundance 
of  material,  to  consider  the  tones  in  respect  to  their  harmonic  rela- 
tions. 

Such  tones  should  be  chosen  as  will  harmonize,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  each  other.  Hence  arises  the  important  subject  of  consonance 
and  dissonance. 

Pythagoras  discovered  that  "the  simpler  the  ratio  between  the 
vibrations  of  two  tones,  the  more  perfect  is  the  consonance  arising 
between  them." 

Next  to  unisons  the  simplest  ratio  exists  between  octaves,  whose 
vibrational  proportion  is  as  1 :  2.  Then  follow  the  5ths  with  the 
ratio  2  :  3,  and  so  on,  leaving  the  most  discordant  interval  the 
minor  second,  as  15:16.  The  following  table  gives  the  vibra- 
tional ratio  of  all  the  intervals  ;  from  which  it  is  eas}'  to  apply  the 
foregoing  rule,  and  to  observe  that  the  smallest  numerals  denote 
the  most  perfect  consonances. 

Unison    1  :    1 

Minor  2nd    15:16 

Major  2nd    8 :    9 

Minor  3rd    5 :    6 

Major  3rd    4 :    5 

Perfect  4th    3  :    4 

Augmented  4th    9:11 

Perfect  5th 2  :    3 

Minor  6th    5 :    8 

Major  6th    3  :    5 

Minor  7th    5  :    9 

Major  7th    . -8:15 

Perfect  Octave    1  :    2 

(25) 
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BEATS. 

The  cause  of  dissonances  is  attributed  b}'  Helmholtz  to  the  rapid 
succession  of  beats.  Beats  are  caused  b}-  the  interference  of  sound 
waves.  If  two  waves  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  result 
is  the  stoppage  of  botli,  and  therefore  a  periodic  silencing  of  the 
sound. 

Again,  if  two  waves  meet  so  as  to  proceed  together,  the  outcome 
will  be  a  reenforcement  of  the  sound ;  causing  its  volume  to  be  in- 
creased. In  regard  to  this  law  of  interference  and  reenforcement. 
Prof  T^-ndall  writes  (lectures  on  sound,  page  354),  "From  a  boat 
in  Cowes  harbor,  I  have  often  watched  the  masts  and  ropes  of  the 
ships  as  mirrored  in  the  water.  The  image  of  the  ropes  revealed 
the  condition  of  the  surface,  indicating  by  long  and  wide  protuber- 
ances the  passage  of  the  larger  rollers  and  by  smaller  indentations, 
the  ripples  which  crept  like  parasites  over  the  sides  of  the  larger. 
When  the  surface  was  touched  with  an  oar,  there  was  room  for 
every  tiny  wavelet  thus  generated.  The  law  that  rules  these  phe- 
nomena is  that  the  resultant  motion  of  ever}'  particle  of  water  is 
the  sum  of  the  individual  motions  imparted  to  it.  When  two 
stones  are  cast  into  the  water  20  or  30  feet  apart,  round  each  stone 
is  formed  a  series  of  expanding  circular  waves,  every  one  of  which 
consists  of  a  ridge  and  furrow  ;  the  waves  touch,  cross  each  other 
and  carve  the  surface  into  little  eminences  and  depressions. 

"Where  ridsje  coincides  with  rido^e,  we  have  the  water  raised  to  a 
double  height ;  where  furrow  coincides  with  furrow,  we  have  it  de- 
pressed to  a  double  depth  ;  where  ridge  concides  with  farrow,  we 
have  the  water  reduced  to  its  average  level." 

It  is  thus  made  plain  that  dissonant  combinations  produce  a 
wavering  of  tone,  caused  by  the  alternate  interference  and  reenforce- 
ment of  the  vibrations.  Two  sounds  can  be  produced  upon  as 
many  tuning-forks,  so  that  the  waves  will  meet  and  virtually  extin- 
guish each  other;  as  in  water  where  ridge  coincides  with  furrow. 
Again  they  may  double  the  intensity,  as  "where  ridge  coincides 
with  ridge,  and  furrow  with  furrow." 

Or  they  may  coincide  first  in  one  way,  then  m  the  other,  and  pro- 
duce the  alternate  rec'nforcement  and  diminution  which  constitute 
"Beats". 

A  church  organ  when  in  perfect  tune  sounds  much  louder  than 
otherwise,  because  the  waves  formed  from  the  various  pipes  mutu- 
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ally  reen force  each  other,  while  if  out  of  tune  there  must  always  be 
a  greater  amount  of  interference. 

The  number  of  beats  per  second,  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  tones.  If  one  of 
two  tones  produce  100  vibrations,  the  other  101,  they  will  cause  but 
one  beat  per  second  ;  at  only  one  vibration  can  both  pulses  meet 
to  reenforce  the  tone,  and  at  one  meet  to  neutralize  it. 

Beats  become  most  disagreeable  when  they  occur  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-three  per  second,  in  medium  pitch. 

The  interval  of  a  minor  second  is  as  the  ratio  of  15  :  16.  Two 
tones  having  respectively  300  and  320  vibrations  will  be  m  the 
same  ratio,  producing  20  beats  per  second  ;  here  the  beats  will  be 
very  plain,  and  the  combination  decidedly  harsh. 

RESULTANT    TONES. 

Vibrations  often  become  so  intense  as  to  counteract  in  a  measure 
the  law  of  interference,  when  they  unite  to  produce  a  set  of  second- 
ary waves,  forming  what  is  known  as  resultant  tones.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  differential  and  combinational. 

The  former  corresponds  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions between  the  tones.  Supposing  two  tones  to  be  sounded  to- 
gether, the  one  having  400,  the  other  500  vibrations  :  if  these  notes 
are  sufficiently  intense,  a  tone  of  100  vibrations,  the  double  octave 
below,  may  be  detected  in  connection  with  them.  Still  fainter 
comes  the  combinational  tone,  discovered  by  Helm  hoi  tz,  which  con- 
sists of  secondar}^  waves  formed  from  the  sum  of  the  two  primar}' 
tones,  and  in  this  case  will  contain  900  vibrations.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  possible  to  add  both  classes  of  resultant  tones  to  the  al- 
ready formed  harmonics,  making  within  the  range  of  a  single  chord 
a  vast  number  of  auxiliarj'  tones,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  up 
the  quality  of  the  sound. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  the  musical  scale.  Different  na- 
tions and  different  ages  have  produced  a  vast  number  of  modes 
and  scales  ;  3'et  we  find  in  every  known  scale,  the  perfect  octave, 
fifth,  and  fourth  ;  the  less  consonant  intervals  have  varied  greatly. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  simpler  the  ratio  between  tones  the 
greater  is  the  consonance  ;  therefore,  m  selecting  tones  to  form  a 
scale,  nature  itself  will  point  to  the  smallest  ratios  1 :  2  ;  2  :  3  ;  and 
3:4. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  next  simplest  ratio  4:5;  considering  *C' 
as  fundamental,  this  will  give  us  the  scale  C,  E,  F,  G,  C.     Then 
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considering  '  G  '  as  fundamental,  the  ratios  2  : 3,  and  4  :  5  will 
furnish  the  notes  '  D  '  and  '  B  '.  Next,  the  ratio  4  :  5  above  F,  taken 
as  fundamental,  will  produce  'A';  thus  giving  our  complete  major 
diatonic  scale  of  C.  The  minor  third  gives  the  ratio  5:6;  taking 
this  above  '  C,'  '  F,'  and  '  G,'  produces  three  of  the  black  keys.  '  D  ' 
and  'A'  are  the  only  tones  remaining  which  are  without  a  major 
3rd  ;  adding  the  respective  ratio  4  :  5  to  these,  and  our  entire  chro- 
matic scale  is  complete.  Thence  by  multiplying,  and  dividing  the 
vibrations  of  each  tone,  the  upper  and  lower  octaves  are  produced. 

MODES. 

A  diatonic  scale  consists  of  five  steps  and  two  half-steps,  and 
the  position  of  these  half  steps  determines  the  mode  of  the  scale. 
Thus  following  the  regular  order  of  the  white  keys,  from  '  D  '  to 
'  D ',  would  place  the  half-steps  between  2-3  and  6-7  ;  from  •  E  '  to 
'  E ',  between  1-2  and  5-6,  and  so  on.  These  forms,  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  were  used  in  ancient  times,  but  have  all 
become  obsolete,  excepting  those  formed  from  '  C  '  to  '  C  ',  and  from 
*A'  to  'A';  the  former  known  as  the  model  major  scale,  the  latter 
as  the  model  minor. 

Every  major  scale  is  therefore  formed  exactly  like  its  model  C  ; 
that  is,  its  half-steps  occur  between  3-4  and  7-8  ;  also  ever}'  minor 
scale  is  formed  like  its  model  A.  Every  scale  or  key  is  named  from 
its  lowest  or  fundamental  tone,  and  as  there  are  twelve  different 
tones,  there  may  be  twelve  different  scales  of  each  or  any  mode.  The 
diatonic  scale  is  the  tones  of  any  key  taken  in  successive  order, 
while  the  key  is  the  family  of  tones  used  in  any  order  desired. 

The  signature  of  a  key  is  the  number  of  sharps,  or  flats,  indicat- 
ing the  derived  tones  belonging  to  that  key.  The  chromatic  scale 
consists  of  all  the  tones  taken  in  successive  order,  and  is  therefore 
a  progression  exclusively  by  half-steps.  It  is  so  named,  because 
the  intermediate  tones  were  originally  written  in  colors  ;  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  word 
"chromo".  There  can  onl}-  be  one  chromatic  scale,  because  the 
same  succession  of  tones  must  invariably  be  used. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  primal  law,  which  governs  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  scale,  is  based  upon  the  natural  order  of  the  harmonics, 
and  consists  in  using  those  tones  indicated  b}^  the  simplest  ratios. 
Yet  were  each  of  the  tones  taken  as  a  fundamental,  and  the  same 
principle  applied,  a  large  number  of  tones  would  soon  occur  within 
an  octave.     Theoretically,  there  is  a  difference  between  C#  and 
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Db;  between  F^j:  and  Gb,  and  so  on,  and  these  differences  would 
all  necessarily  occur. 

It  is  necessar}'  for  practical  results,  to  crowd  together  this  over- 
abudance  of  tone  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  ear. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  system  of  "Equal  Temperament". 
In  tuning  an  instrument  the  most  important  point  is  the  octaves; 
next  the  5ths.  Piano  tuners  harmonize  their  instruments,  there- 
fore, first  by  octaves  and  5ths  ;  octaves  being  the  most  important, 
the  scale  is  first  tuned  in  perfect  octaves.  Now  if  we  attempt  to 
form  a  series  of  perfect  5ths,  starting  from  '  C,'  the  following  order 
of  keys  will  be  the  result : 

C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F#,  C#,  G#,  D#, 

A#,  E#,  B#,  ¥>^,  C>5^,  G^«^,  D^,   A>x<,  E^,  &c. 

This  order  never  repeats  a  tone.  B^  will  be  found  by  its  ratio 
to  be  too  sharp  to  make  a  perfect  octave  with  C,  and  the  other 
tones  accordingl3\ 

Therefore,  if  we  have  a  system  of  perfect  5ths,  we  cannot  have 
perfects  octaves  ;  consequentl}'  it  is  necessar^^  to  slightly  flatten 
the  5ths. 

Again,  if  we  proceed  by  the  ratio  of  4 :  5,  that  is,  ascending  by 
major  3rds,  the  tones  will  be  found  too  flat  to  produce  perfect 
octaves  :  for  the  same  reason  it  is  found  necessar}^  to  slightly  sharp 
the  3rds. 

It  is  then  the  work  of  the  tuner  to  evenly  distribute  this  over- 
amount  of  material  among  the  other  intervals,  so  that  in  the  slight 
deviation  from  mathematical  purit}',  the  tones  will  become  as 
smooth  and  mellow  as  possible.  This  system  of  "  Temperament  " 
became  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  bemg 
due  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  Werchmeister  and  John  Sebastian 
Bach. 

KEYS,  SCALES,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP. 

Having  thus  established  our  general  musical  scale,  we  will  pass 
on  to  its  specific  divisions  and  their  relations.  Two  keys  are 
related,  in  the  first  degree  when  each  contains  but  one  tone  not 
found  in  the  other;  in  the  second  degree  when  each  contains  two 
tones  not  commen  to  the  other,  &c. 

Scales  of  the  same  mode  are  related  in  the  first  degree  to  those 
formed  upon  their  5th  and  4th  degrees  ;  and  here   a  wonderful 
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regularity  of  interval  relationship  presents  itself.  Taking  '  C '  as  a 
central  point,  observe  that  the  key  founded  a  half  step  above 
has  the  signature  five  flats  ;  while  the  one  a  half  step  below  has 
five  sharps.  A  whole  step  above  is  two  sharps,  below  two  flats. 
A  minor  3rd  above  has  three  flats,  and  below  three  sharps  ;  then 
follow  four  sharps,  four  flats  ;  one  flat,  one  sharp  ;  six  sharps,  six 
flats. 

This  proves  that  the  key  based  upon  the  same  interval,  whether 
above  or  below,  of  any  note,  is  always  related  to  it  in  the  same 
degree,  but  with  the  opposite  method  of  signature. 

3    2i    1    1^    1    x  _  0  —   I     1    H  2  2|  3 
Gb  G  Ab  A  Bb  B  —  C  —  Db  D  Eb  E  F  F# 

Starting  with  the  major  scale  of  C,  and  transposing  upward  by 
5ths,  each  new  scale  will  be  related  to  the  preceding  in  the  first 
degree.  The  onl}^  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  7th  degree  of  the 
latter,  which  is  raised  a  half  step  in  each  succeeding  scale. 

The  entire  circle  can  be  indicated  by  sharps  ;  but,  after  the  scale 
of  C#  is  reached,  every  tone  is  sharped,  and  the  next  transposition 
to  G^  will  require  the  double  sharping  of  its  7th  degree,  and  so 
on. 

Again,  starting  from  '  C '  and  transposing  upward  by  4ths,  each 
new  scale  will  be  related  to  the  preceding  in  the  first  degice,  but 
each  new  key  will  be  required  to  lower  its  4th  degree  a  half  step  : 
thus  the  entire  circle  of  keys  may  be  indicated  by  flats. 


COMPLETE  CIRCLE  OF  KEYS  BY  FIFTHS. 


Key. 

Newly  added 

SHARP. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  i 

c 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

F# 

c# 

G# 

D# 

A#' 

F# 

c# 

G# 

D# 

.A# 

E# 

B# 

F^- 

C^ 

G^ 

12 


COMPLETE  CIRCLE  OF  KEYS  BY -FOURTHS. 


Key. 
Newly  added 

FLAT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

c 

F 

Bb 

Eb 

Ab 

Db 

Gb 

Cb 

Fb 

Bbi7 

Ebb 

Bb 

Eb 

Ab 

Db 

Gb 

Cb 

Fb 

Bbb 

Ebb 

Abb 

12 

Abb 

r>bb 


We  have  here  transposed  by  5ths,  unlil  every  one  of  the  twelve 
tones  has  become  the  fundamental,  and  every  succeeding  one  has 
required  the  additional  raising  of  the  7th  degree.  As  the  funda- 
mentals have  risen  by  5ths,  the  7th  degrees  have  risen  by  5ths. 
Therefore,  every  newly  added  sharp  is  found  a  5th  above  the  one 
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last  added.  The  table  also  transposes  by  4ths,  until  every  tone 
has  become  fundamental,  and  every  additional  scale  has  required 
the  lowering  of  its  4th  degree.  Therefore,  every  newly  added  flat 
is  found  a  4th  above  the  one  last  added.  In  making  the  eleven 
transpositions,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  7th,  or  lower  the 
4tli  eleven  times  ;  but  as  there  are  only  seven  tones  in  a  diatonic 
scale,  four  have  had  to  be  resharped,  or  reflattened  ;  thus  making 
four  double  sharps  and  four  double  flats. 

There  may  thus  be  two  systems  for  indicating  each  key,  but  each 
travels  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other,  and  where 
the  one  is  most  complex,  the  other  is  the  most  simple. 

Therefore  let  us  start  with  both  systems  together,  and  proceed 
until  each  of  the  twelve  tones  is  included,  as 

A     E     B     F# 

Bb  Eb  Ab  Db  Gb 

The  key  of  F#,  with  six  sharps,  and  Gb,  with  six  flats,  are  the 
same  in  tone,  although  different  in  notation.  C#  with  seven  sharps, 
is  often  written,  but  is  the  same  as  Db.  Cb  with  seven  flats, 
is  rarely  used,  being  the  same  as  B. 

Although  the  tones  of  C#  and  Db  are  identical,  a  higher  staff" 
degree  is  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

A  change  in  notation  upon  the  same  tone  is  called  an  enhar- 
monic CHANGE.  Every  one  of  the  twelve  tones  can  be  indicated 
in  two  ways,  and  with  the  exception  of  Ab,  (or  G#)  in  three  waj^s. 

Example:  — The  tone  'C  may  also  be  considered  as  B#,  and 
Di?!?.  D  may  become  C%  and  Ebb.  The  following  table  shows  all 
the  enharmonic  changes.  Theoreticall}'  there  is  a  total  difference 
between  A#,  Bb,  &c.,  but  in  our  system  of  tuning  the  difference 
lies  solely  in  their  harmonic  relations. 
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ENHARMONIC  TABLE 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

A 

A# 

B 

C 

c# 

D 

D# 

E 

F 

F# 

G 

G^ 

Bb 

A>^ 

B# 

B^- 

C^ 

Eb 

D^ 

E# 

e| 

F^ 

Bbb 

c^ 

Cb 

Dbb 

Db 

E7b 

F^b 

Fb 

Gbb 

Gb 

Abb 

12 

G# 
Ab 


Various  enharmonic  spales  have  been  constructed  with  a  larger 
number  of  tones  to  the  octave.  One  consists  of  nineteen  tones  to 
the  octave  in  the  following  order  : 

C     C#    Db     D     D#    Eb     E     E#    F    F#, 
Gb     G    G#    Ab     A     A#    Bb     B     B#. 
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These  have,  however,  nearly  lost  their  significance,  as  such  a  scale 
hay  never  become  practicable. 

lOnharmonic  changes  generally  occur  in  modulations  from  flats 
to  sharps,  and  vice  versa. 

THE   MINOR   MODE. 

The  minor  mode  takes  the  regular  succession  of  white  keys  from 
A  to  A  as  its  model,  and  therefore  places  the  half-steps  between 
2-3  and  5-6. 

Like  the  majors  the  minors  are  related  in  the  first  degree  b}^ 
5ths  and  4ths.  In  ascending  by  5ths,  a  sharp  is  added  to  the  sig- 
nature, and  b}'  4ths  a  flat  ;  a  diff'erent  degree  is  however  affected. 
Therefore,  in  ascending  b}'  5ths,  the  second  degree  of  the  new  key 
is  always  raised  a  half-step.  In  ascending  by  4ths,  the  sixth  degree 
of  the  new  key  is  always  lowered  a  half-step.  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  second  degree  of  A,  and  the  seventh  degree  of  C, 
are  one  and  the  same  note  ;  and  the  sixth  degree  of  A,  and  the 
fourth  degree  of  C,  are  the  same.  Therefore,  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  their  transpositions  will  be  the  same. 

Still  further  :  taking  any  of  the  remaining  modes  as  from  D  to  D, 
from  E  to  E,  &c.,  and  transpose  by  5ths,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
each  new  scale  will  be  raised  ;  or  by  4ths,  and  a  degree  will  be 
corresponding!}^  lowered  ;  but  the  order  of  notes  raised  in  every 
mode  will  be  the  same,  viz  :  F,  C,  G,  D,  &c.,  and  the  order  of  notes 
flattened  will  always  be,  B,  E,  A,  D,  &c. 

Therefore,  in  starting  from  any  tone,  or  according  to  any  mode, 
and  transposing  upwards  by  5ths,  each  succeeding  scale  will  add 
one  new  sharp  to  its  signature,  or  cancel  one  flat  from  it ;  in  either 
case  raising  a  certain  degree,  which  in  every  mode  remains  con- 
stant ;  while  by  4ths,  each  succeeding  scale  will  add  one  new  flat 
to  its  signature,  or  cancel  a  sharp  from  it. 

Again,  in  transposing  by  any  mode,  the  first  note  sharped  will 
always  be  F,  the  second,  C,  &c. 

While  the  first  note  flattened  will  in  every  case  be  B,  second  E, 
&c.,  ever}^  mode  following  the  same  order  of  succession. 

The  average  distance  between  the  half-steps  B-C  and  E-F,  is 
three  steps.  The  interval  of  a  5th  coiiers  three  and  a  half-steps  ; 
the  interval  of  a  4th,  two  and  a  half-steps  ;  consequently  in 
transposing  by  5th s,  each  new  key-tone  stands  a  half-step  nearer 
one  of  these  half-steps,  than  in  the  preceding  key;  thereby  making 
it  necessary  to  raise  the  corresponding  interval  b}'  sharping.     But 
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the  interval  of  a  4th  covers  two  and  one-half  steps,  therefore,  in 
transposing  by  4ths,  each  successive  kev-tone  will  stand  a  half-step 
farther  from  one  of  the  natural  half-steps  ;  thereby  making  it  nec- 
essary to  lower  the  corresponding  interv>:tl  by  flattening. 

As  F  and  C  are  the  first  notes  standing  above,  and  B  and  E  are 
the  first  notes  standing  below  the  natural  half-steps,  the}'  will  be 
the  first  to  be  correspondingl}^  sharped  and  flattened.  F  stands 
above  the  two  half-steps  in  their  closer  position,  and  will  thereby 
be  sharped  before  C.  B  stands  below  them  in  their  closer  position, 
and  will  thereby  be  flattened  before  E.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
all  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  modes  were  now  in  use,  one  form  of 
signatures  would  suflSce  for  all. 

The  diflTerent  modes,  when  containing  the  same  signatures,  and 
therefore  the  same  tones,  are  called  retatices  to  each  other.  Thus 
the  model  major  C,  and  the  model  minor  A,  are  relatives.  C  is 
one  and  one-half  steps,  or  a  minor  third  above  A,  and  an  equal 
transposition  of  both  tones  will,  of  course,  retain  the  same  constant 
interval. 

Therefore,  every  minor  key  is  the  relative  of  the  parallel  major 
standing  a  minor  third  above.  Both  are  formed  from  the  same 
tones,  and  require  the  same  signatures.  Another  point  which  links 
them  very  closel}'  together  is,  that  two  of  the  three  tones,  constitut- 
ing their  common  tonic  chords,  are  common  to  both. 

The  chord  of  C  major  is  C  E  G,  and  of  A  minor  is  A  C  E. 
C  and  E,  therefore,  belong  to  both  chords. 

The  form  of  the  major  scale  is  always  fixed,  and  consists  of  five 
whole  steps  and  two  half-steps  ;  the  latter  always  occurring  between 
3-4  and  7-8. 

But  the  order  in  the  minor  scale  is  not  so  absolute,  as  there  is  a 
constant  variableness  in  the  position  of  its  6th  and  7th  degrees. 
This  is  regulated  by  accidentals,  and  never  affects  the  signature. 
The  7th  degree,  generally,  and  always  when  it  serves  as  leading 
tone,  is  raised  a  half-step  b}-  an  accidental.  This  fulfills  the  prin- 
ciple of  Harmony  that  the  leading  tone  must  be  but  a  half-step 
removed  from  the  tonic.  This  form,  as  A  B  C  D  E  F  G^  A, 
places  half-steps  between  2-3,  5-6,  and  7-8  ;  with  a  step  and  a  half 
from  6  to  7,  which  is  called  an  augmented  interval.  This  is  termed 
the  HARMONIC  MINOR  scalc ;  but  augmented  intervals  are  generally 
very  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  consequently  another  form  also  raises 
the  6th  degree,  as  :  A  B  C  D  E  F:^  G#  A,  making  half  steps 
between  2-3  and  7-8  only. 
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This  is  called  the  melodic  minor  scale,  and  is  used  in  scale 
passages,  but  not  in  chords.  This  gives  three  forms,  two  of  which 
are  generally  combined  in  scale  passages  ;  one  form  being  used  in 
ascending,  another  in  descending. 

The  following  table  gives  the  order  of  scales  ;  reading  from  left 
to  right  b}'  5ths,  and  from  right  to  left  by  4ths. 

MAJOR. 
C  G  D  A  E  B  F#  Db  Ab  Eb  Bb  F  C. 

MINOR. 
A  E  B  F#  C#  G#  D#  Bb  F  C  G  D  A. 
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Prime. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

C-C 

C-D 

C-E 

C-F 

C-G 

C-A 

C-D 

TONAL  RELATION. 

An  interval  is  the  difference  in  pitch  between  two  tones.  Inter- 
vals are  counted  from  the  lower  tone,  upward,  and  are  esti- 
mated b}'  the  number  of  diatonic  degrees  which  they  contain  : 
thus  from  C  to  D  is  a  second,  from  C  to  E  a  third,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  shows  the  intervals  of  the  major  key,  as  reckoned 
from  C  : 

Octave. 

C-C. 

But  there  may  be  many  modifications  of  the  tones  without 
affecting  the  number  of  diatonic  degrees,  as  C-Eb,  C-F^,  etc., 
consequently  a  more  specific  division  is  necessary. 

This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  various  degrees  into 
Perfect,  Major,  Minor,  Diminished,  and  Augmented. 

The  intervals  of  the  major  scale,  C-D,  C-E,  C-A,  and  C-B,  are 
called  major.  C-F,  C-G,  and  C-C,  are  called  perfect.  A  minor 
interval  is  a  half-step  smaller  than  the  major  of  the  same  denom- 
ination. The  following  axioms  show  the  relation  between  the 
different  kinds  of  intervals  : 

1  St.  Lower  the  upper  tone  of  a  major  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  minor. 

2nd.  Raise  the  lower  tone  of  a  minor  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  diminished. 

3rd.  Raise  the  upper  tone  of  a  minor  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  major. 

4th.  Raise  the  upper  tone  of  a  major  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  augmented. 

5th.  Raise  the  lower  tone  of  a  perfect  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  diminished. 

6th.  Raise  the  upper  tone  of  a  perfect  interval  a  half-step,  and  it 
becomes  augmented. 
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Examples  : — C    -  E    is  a  major  3rd. 
C    -  Eb  is  a  minor  3rd. 
C#-  Eh  is  a  diminished  3rd. 
C    -  F    is  a  perfect  4th. 
C    -  F^  is  an  augmented  4th. 
C#  -  F    is  a  diminished  4th. 
C    -  C    is  a  perfect  prime. 
C    -  C#  is  an  augmented  prime. 

Therefore  the  number  of  diatonic,  or  stave  degrees,  indicates  the 
numerical  denomination  of  an  mterval  ;  but  the  number  of  steps 
and  half-steps  which  it  contains  determines  its  specific  denomina- 
tion. The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  steps  contamed  in  all 
of  the  different  intervals. 


Primes 
2nds . . 
3rds. .  . 
4ths. . . 
5ths. , . 
6ths. .  . 
7ths. .  . 
Octaves 
9ths. , 


Perfect. 


0 

..2i.. 

..3|.. 

.(— ). 

•(— )• 
..  6  .  . 

•(— )• 


Major. 


(— ) 
.  1 . 


.  2  . 
(— ) 
(— ) 
.4i. 


H 


.  7  . 


Minor. 


(— ) 


(— ) 

(— ) 

.  4  . 


.  5  . 


Diminished. 


(-) 

,0. 


.3i. 
4i, 

6  . 


Augmented. 


■i 


(--) 

.  3 
.  4 
.  5 

(--) 


Ninths  are  generallj^  classed  as  2nds  ;  lOths  as  3rds,  etc.  It  is, 
however,  quite  customar}^  to  speak  of  them  in  the  former  manner, 
and  as  well  of  12ths,  15ths,  etc.;  the  15th  indicating  the  double 
octave.  An  augmented  second  is  greater  than  a  diminished  third  ; 
as  the  second,  C — D^;  and  the  third,  C# — Eb;  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes more  diatonic  degrees,  hence  the  division.  A  chromatic 
half-step  consists  of  two  tones,  occupying  the  same  stave  degree 
as  C — C#.  A  diatonic  half-step  consists  of  two  tones,  occupying 
contiguous  degrees,  as  C — Db.  The  interval  C# — Db  is  further 
termed  "  enharmonic". 

Inversion  of  intervals  takes  place  when  either  the  lower  tone  is 
transposed  an  octave  higher,  or  the  upper  tone  is  transposed  an 
octave  lower,  thereby  changing  their  relative  position ;  the  higher 
tone  becomino^  the  lower,  and  the  lower  the  hiijher. 
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TABLE  OF  INVERSIONS. 

Primes when  inverted  become  octaves. 

2nds "  "  "  7tlis. 

3rds "  "  "  6ths. 

4tiis "  "  "  5ths. 

5ths "  "  "  4ths. 

6ths "  "  "  Brds. 

7ths "  "  "  2nds. 

8ths "  "  "  primes. 

9ths "  "  "  2nds. 

Major  intervals "  "  "  minor. 

Minor       "  "  "  "  major. 

Diminished  "  ''  "  augmented. 

Augmented  "  "  "  diminished. 

Perfect  "  "  "  perfect. 

As  regards  their  combinational  effect,  intervals  are  divided  into 
two  classes  :  consonant  and  dissonant. 

Consonant  combinations  are  more  purely  harmonious,  and  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  rest  and  quiet.  Dissonances  b}-  a  harsher,  more 
impure  relation,  create  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  point  directl}^  to 
some  consonance,  called  their  resolution.  Consonances  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  perfect  and  imperfect.  Perfect  consonances  in- 
clude all  the  intervals  called  perfect ;  while  to  the  latter  belong  the 
major  and  minor  3rds  and  6ths.  The  remaining  intervals  are 
dissonances. 

Perfect  primes. 
"       octaves. 
Perfect. 

Perfect  5ths. 
4ths. 
Consonances. 

Major  3rds. 
"      6ths. 
Imperfect. 

Minor  3rds. 
"      6ths. 

Major  and  minor  2nds. 
7th. 
Dissonances.  , 

All  augmented   and 
diminished  intervals. 
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A  part  of  the  dissonant  intervals  are  very  pleasing  to  the  ear,  in 
fact  some  are  equivalent  in  distance  to  consonances  ;  but  they 
nevertheless  stand  in  a  dissonant  harmonic  relation,  and  thereby 
require  resolution.  The  dissonant  augmented  2nd  equals  in  steps 
the  consonant  minor  3rd  ;  the  dissonant  diminished  4th  equals  the 
consonant  major  3rd  ;  and  the  dissonant  diminished  7th  equals  the 
consonant  major  6th. 

Other  dissonant  intervals  are  so  harsh,  as  not  only  to  require 
resolution,  but  preparation  also.  A  tone  is  said  to  be  prepared 
when  it  stands  in  the  same  voice  in  the  preceding  chord.  Conson- 
ant intervals  alone  produce  an  undisturbed  feeling  of  repose  ;  while 
dissonances  alone  would  be  too  harsh  and  uneasy  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
by  the  proper  mingling  of  both  that  agreeable,  active  music  is. 
produced. 

Primes,  octaves,  and  5ths  are  called  perfect^  instead  of  major  and 
minor ;  because  they  form  the  most  perfect  consonances  ;  because 
when  inverted  they  remain  perfect ;  and  because  they  cannot  be 
chromatically  altered  without  becoming  dissonant.  Major  3rds  and 
6ths  may  be  changed  to  minor,  and  vice  versa,  and  they  remain 
consonances  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  "  Perfect "  intervals. 

Some  theorists  are  discarding  the  term  perfect,  and,  taking  the 
intervals  of  the  natural  ke}',  find  that  the  5th  B-F,  is  one-half  step 
smaller  than  the  remaining  5ths.  This  is,  therefore,  called  a  minor 
5th,  and  the  others,  major.  The  4th  F-B,  commonly  called  the 
*'Tritone,"  is  a  half-step  greater  than  the  remaining  4ths  ;  this  is 
accordingly  called  major,  and  the  others  minor.  The  consonant  5th 
thus  is  major,  and  the  consonant  4th  minor.  The  5th  based  upon 
the  7th  degree  of  a  scale  is,  with  this  nomenclature,  minor  ;  other- 
wise diminished  ;  and  the  4th,  founded  upon  the  4th  degree,  major  ; 
otherwise  augmented.  Here,  as  in  the  other  intervals,  the  majors 
inverted  become  minor,  and  vice  versa,  fulfilling  the  principle. 
There  may  be  good  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  method,  but 
the  former  is  at  present  more  generally  used.  As  ever}^  ke}'  con- 
sists of  seven  different  tones,  so  each  respective  tone  bears  its  own 
relation  to  the  key,  and  has  its  own  distinctive  name.  Beginning 
at  the  fundamental,  and  proceeding  upward,  each  degree  is  named 
as  follows : 

1st.    Tonic The  key-tone. 

2nd.  Super- Tonic Next  above  the  tonic. 

3rd.  Mediant The  medial  of  the  tonic  triad. 

4th.  Sub-Dominant Below  the  dominant. 
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5th.  Dominant The  distinguishing  tone. 

6th.  Sub-Mediant Medial  of  sub-dominant  triad. 

7th.  Leading-Tone Leading  emphatically  to  the  tonic. 

THE   TRIAD. 

The  triad,  or  common  chord,  consists  of  three  tones  :  1st,  a 
fundamental,  to  which  are  added  its  3rd  and  5th  degrees.  Triads 
are  divided  into  four  kinds :  major,  minor,  diminished,  and 
augmented. 

A  major  triad  consists  of  fundamental,  major  3rd  and  per.  5th. 
A  minor     "  "  "  minor    "      "      "      " 

A  dimin.    "  ','  "  minor    "      "    dim.    " 

An  aug.     "  "  "  major    "      "    aug.    " 

A  triad  based  upon  the  tonic  is  called  "Tonic  Harmony";  upon 
the  5th,  "  Dominant  Harmony  " ;  upon  the  3rd,  "  Mediant 
Harmony  ",  etc.  The  triads  based  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and 
sub-dominant,  are  called  the  "  principle  triads,"  because  together 
thej^  contain  all  the  tones  of  the  key,  and  determine  its  mode.  If 
a  major  key.  the  triads  are  maior  ;  and  are  the  only  triads  which 
are  major.  If  the  ke}'  is  minor,  the  tonic  and  sub-dominant  are 
the  only  minor  triads  ;  while  the  dominant,  being  made  major  by 
the  accidental,  occupies  an  equally  important  part. 

The  remaining  triads,  based  upon  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  7th 
degrees,  are  called  the  secondary  triads.  Those  found  upon  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  6th  of  the  major  ke}^  are  minor ^  and  the  one  upon 
the  7th  degree  is  diminished. 

In  the  minor  key  the  dominant  and  sub- mediant  triads  are  major; 
the  mediant  is  an  augmented  triad,  and  those  based  upon  the  2nd 
and  7th  degrees  are  diminished  triads. 

All  the  major  and  minor  triads  are  consonances,  while  the  dim- 
inished and  augmented  are  all  dissonances. 

A  "  chord  of  the  seventh  "  is  a  triad,  to  which  is  added  the  7th 
of  the  fundamental,  or  the  3rd  above  the  5th  \  making  a  chord  of 
four  tones. 


PART  SECOND 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  SIGNS  AND  SYSTEM  OF  PLAIN  NOTATION. 

]l/rUSICAL  notation  is  the  process  by  which  musical  ideas  are 
^^  graphically  expressed.  The  first  system  of  writing  music 
was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  merely,  and  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Afterwards  characters,  called  neumes,  came  into  use.  The 
word  "  neume  "  from  the  Greek,  signifies  a  breathing,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  various  forms  of  Greek  accent.  These  characters 
were  written  above  the  words  which  were  to  be  sung  with  them,  for 
a  long  time  at  a  uniform  height ;  and  after  the  diflferences  of  pitch 
did  begin  to  be  denoted  by  different  positions,  there  was  a  lack  of 
certainty  of  the  exact  pitch  denoted,  as  there  were  then  no  lines 
or  spaces  used.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  interval 
denoted  b}'  the  relative  heights  these  neumes  occupied. 

These  characters  assumed  a  large  variety  of  shapes,  being  turned 
in  every  direction,  upside  down,  etc.  In  order  to  insure  more 
certainty,  a  red  line  was  finally  drawn  over  the  words,  and  this  line 
was  to  represent  F.  The  position  of  F  then  becomes  immovable, 
and  the  higher  not^s  were  placed  in  their  relative  positions  above 
it,  and  the  lower  below. 

This  plan  was  so  successful,  that  soon  after  a  yellow  line  was 
placed  above  the  red  to  indicate  C.  These  two  lines  rendered  the 
notation  much  more  practicable,  and  the  introduction  of  other  lines 
soon  followed.  The  number  of  lines,  however,  was  for  a  long  time 
variable  ;  one  form  came  into  use  which  placed  the  notes  simply 
upon  the  lines  ;  another  used  only  the  spaces  ;  so  that  our  modern 
stave  of  five  lines  and  four  spaces  is  comparatively  quite  recent. 
Guido,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  staflT,  used  four 
lines  and  the  intermediate  spaces. 
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Ledger  lines  were  not  used  until  much  later  ;  but  b}-  the  frequent 
interchanging  of  the  different  clefs,  the  compass  could  be  sufficiently 
extended.  The  red  line  always  fixed  the  position  of  F,  and  the 
yellow  line  the  position  of  C  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  place  simply  the  letter  F  or  C  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line,  than  to  color  the  entire  line.  The  clefs  were  movable, 
and  could  place  F  or  C  upon  any  line  desired.  Three  more  clefs 
were  afterwards  added  to  these,  the  Gr,  D,  and  Gamma  (r),  or 
Grreek  G.  The  latter  two  were  soon  omitted,  leaving  the  F.  C,  and 
G  clefs,  which  still  remain.  The  F  and  G  clefs  have,  in  modern 
music,  become  fixed  ;  F  denoting  the  bass,  and  placing  F  on  the 
4th  line  ;  G,  called  the  treble  or  violin  clef,  places  G  on  the  2nd 
line.  The  C  clef  is  now  but  little  used,  excepting  in  orchestral 
scores,  and  is  movable  ;  it  determines  the  position  of  middle  C  ; 
when  placed  upon  the  1st  line,  it  is  called  the  soprano  clef,  and 
places  C  upon  the  1st  line  ;  when  it  stands  upon  the  3rd  line,  it  is 
called  the  alto  clef,  and  places  C  upon  the  3rd  line  ;  when  upon 
the  4th  line,  it  is  called  the  tenor  clef,  and  places  C  upon  the  4th 
line. 

CLEFS. 
Treble.      Soprano.         Alto.  Tenor.  Bass. 


COMPARATIVE   POSITIONS   OF   MIDDLE  C. 

The  sign  of  the  C  clef  is  also  much  used  in  vocal  music,  being 
placed  across  the  3rd  space,  and  therefore  placing  middle  C  upon 
the  3rd  space.  This  is  therefore  read  exactl}^  as  the  G  clef  trans- 
posed an  octave  lower. 

Middle  C  is  so  named  because  it  stands  mid-way  between  the 
compass  of  the  highest  and  lowest  voices  ;  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  upper  limit  of  the  bass,  and  lower  limit  of  the 
soprano,  or  the  point  were  both  voices  meet. 

The  reason  of  these  different  clefs  being  so  placed,  is  in  order  to 
have  all  the  notes  of  every  voice  fall  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
stave.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  away  entirel}^  with 
the  different  clef  signs,  and  make  a  uniformity  of  the  same,  thus 
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obviating  the  trouble  of  learning  the  different  forms.  The  only 
plan  which  has  been  at  all  successful,  is  the  "Tonic  Sol  Fa"  s\'stem, 
which  discards  not  onl}'  the  clef  signs,  but  also  the  stave  itself. 

The  "Tonic  Sol  Fa  "  is  based  upon  the  ancient  system  of  solmi- 
zation,  or  determining  pitch  by  relative  distances. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century,  Paulus  Diaconus 
dedicated  a  hymn  for  the  Festival  to  St.  John,  The  Baptist,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  cop}^ : 


Ut  queant      laxis,      Re  sonare  fibris,    Mira    gestorum, 


&___^_^^_^_5___J. 


00  ^  o 

Famuli    tuoium,        Solvi       polluti,    Labii      retrum, 

Sancte  Joannes. 

The  great  Teacher  Guido,  who  lived  about  three  centuries  later, 
noticed  that  the  first  syllable  of  each  line  began  a  degree  higher 
up  than  the  previous  line.  He  therefore  applied  these  respectiv^e 
syllables  to  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  Hexachord,  viz. :  Ut, 
Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La.  When  afterwards  the  "  Leading  Tone  "  was 
added,  it  took  the  remaining  syllable  Sa.  Sa  was  soon  changed  to 
Si,  in  order  to  make  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  two  semi-tones,  Mi 
and  Si,  the  same.  Ut  became  Do,  on  account  of  the  latter  being 
better  adapted  for  a  musical  sound.  The  other  syllables  still  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  case  of  chromatic  changes,  the  vowel  sound 
is  changed  to  i :  as  Do,  Di,  Re,  Ri,  etc.,  corresponding  to  Mi  and 
Si.  This  old  system  of  solfaing  has  of  late  become  neglected,  and 
with  the  great  increase  of  musical  instruments  as  a  means  of 
accompaniment,  the  singer  is  caused  to  lean  more  upon  the  instru- 
ment, and  less  upon  himself,  than  former]3\ 

Now  the  "  Tonic  Sol  Fa ",  principally  used  in  England,  and 
especially  through  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  J.  Curwin,  takes  up  this 
old  method,  and  augments  it,  until  it  appears  as  a  letter  system, 
without  stave,  and  without  note. 
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The  notation  is  this  : — At  the  head  of  an  exercise  the  key  is 
stated  as  :  key  C,  key  G,  key  A,  etc.  The  respective  syllables  of 
the  key  are  then  written  along  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  notes 
proceed  above  a  certain  octave,  it  is  shown  by  figures  placed  at 
the  right,  and  a  little  above  the  letters,  as  :  D^,  R^,  etc.  If  below 
this  octave,  the  same  numerals  are  placed  a  little  below  them 
as:  Dj,  D3,  Mg,  etc.  In  this  notation,  the  old  syllable  Sol  is 
changed  to  Soh.  Si  is  changed  to  Ti,  to  distinguish  it  from  Soh, 
as  only  the  first  letter  of  each  syllable  is  written,  viz.  :  D,  R,  M, 
F,  S,  L,  T,  D^.  The  minor  mode  is  considered  as  taken  from  the 
relative  major,  and  the  tonic  is  called  La,  being  the  6th  degree  of 
the  parallel  major.  Chromatic  changes  are  made,  in  the  case  of 
sharps,  by  changing  the  vowel  sound  to  E,  as  :  de,  re ;  in  the 
€ase  of  flats,  b}'  changing  to  aw,  as  :  da,  ra,  ta,  etc. 

Time  and  accent  are  indicated  b}"  vertical  lines,  as  :  |  :  |  :  | . 
From  one  mark  to  the  next  indicates  a  beat ;  the  line  denotes  the 
stronger,  and  the  colon  the  weaker.  These  are  redivided  b}^  semi- 
colons and  commas,  as  :  |  :;  |  :;,;:•  |  | ,  etc.  The  stroke  ( — ) 
means  that  the  notes  to  which  it  is  annexed  are  continued.  The 
Modulator  is  a  map,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  notes  of 
a  scale,  in  both  major  and  minor  modes  ;  its  chromatics,  and  closely 
related  keys.  This  system  has  met  with  little  popularity  in  this 
countr}^,  but  has  been  used  to  quite  an  extent  among  the  working 
classes  in  England.  Having  thus  digressed  to  the  absence  of  notes, 
we  will  now  return  to  the  stave,  and  its  characteristics  of  notation. 

Plain  chant  consisted  at  first  in  notes  of  equal  length  ;  the 
onl}'  difference  which  existed  being  analogous  to  the  rhythm  of 
poetry.  The  system  of  measured  music  began  to  be  developed 
about  the  12th  century.  The  first  division  was  into  the  "long" 
and  "short",  or  "breve";  to  this  were  added  the  "large",  or 
"  double  long",  and  the  semibreve. 

About  200  years  later,  the  "  minim  "  was  added,  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  notes.  Rests, 
corresponding  in  time  to  these  notes,  were  used  with  them. 

Large.  Long.  Breve.  Semibreve. 

1      V     -       ♦ 

OLD  FORMS. 

These  notes  at  first  were  black,  but  afterwards  became  white  ; 
the  square  shape  assumed  a  more  circular  form,  and  the  present 
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style  of  notes  came  into  use.      The  "large"    and    "long"  have 
become  obsolete,  while  the  "  breve  "  is  very  seldom  used. 

The  longest  note  commonly  used  is  the  shortest  of  the  old  forms, 
and  is  called  the  "  semibreve." 


Large.    Long. 


Breve.     Semibreve.    Minim.    Crotchet.    Quaver. 


"^t 


Semiquaver. 


Demisemiquaver. 


-^ 


I ^ 


^Eg^=^|E^E^EE^ 


Hemidemisemiquaver. 

^ 


TABLE  13F  NOTES  AND  RESTS. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  modern  rests,  denoting 
a  certain  number  of  measures,  are  used. 


2  measures.    3  m. 


4m. 


6  m. 


8  m. 


10  m. 


20  measures. 


Proportion. — Formerly  there  were  two  kinds  of  proportion  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  notes  :  the  Perfect  and 
Imperfect.  In  the  Perfect  mode  the  Large  note  was  equal  in  length 
to  three  Longs  ;  the  Long  was  equal  to  three  Breves,  and  so  on. 
In  the  Imperfect  mode  the  Large  was  equal  to  two  Longs  ;  the 
Long  to  two  Breves,  etc. 

The  former,  called  Perfect  Time,  was  indicated  in  the  signature 
by  a  perfect  circle  ;  to  the  latter  was  applied  the  semicircle. 


e- 


Perfect  Time. 


i 


^•-e 


I 


Imperfect  Time. 


The  triple  proportion  was  called  perfect,  in  reverence  of  the 
Trinit}^,  which  was  considered  the  type  of  perfection. 

A  bar  drawn  through  the  circle  doubled  the  rapidity  of  the  notes  : 
(|),  (]:.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  derive  the  modern  common  time 
signature ;  being  analogous  to  the  imperfect  time  '  C ',  it  has  easily 
become  like  the  present  sign,  the  same  as  the  old  letter  F,  denoting 
the  F  clef,  has  become  ^I,  thus  :  ^—  c^—^\. 
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There  were  no  bars  used,  and  altogether,  with  the  Perfect  and 
Imperfect  modes  of  proportion,  the  system  was  difficult  to  follow. 
The  "  Time  Table  "  was,  therefore,  at  length  revised,  and  the  semi- 
breve  taken  as  the  basis,  from  which  the  value  of  the  other  notes 
were  definitely  fixed.  The  binary  proportion  between  notes  be- 
came the  one  established  form  ;  and  the  ternarj'  proportion  was  to 
be  indicated  by  a  dot  placed  after  the  longer  note,  which  would 
increase  its  value  to  three  times  the  length  of  the  next  shorter 
division.  Bars  were  introduced,  and  when  the  measures  contained 
a  number  of  beats  divisible  by  two,  the  time  was  called  "  Common  "; 
when  divisible  by  three,  it  was  called  '^  Triple  Time  ".  The  semi- 
breve  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  computation,  the  shorter  notes 
were  estimated  according  to  the  fractional  part  to  which  they  were 
equal. 

The  time  signatures  became  fractions,  but  the  g,  denoting  com- 
mon time,  or  four  crotchets  in  a  measure,  and  the  barred  B  ($), 
called  "  Alia  Breve  "  time,  denoting  four  minims  in  a  measure,  or 
else  the  time  of  a  minim  in  a  measure  doubled,  still  remain.  Each 
of  the  other  varieties  of  time  is  always  indicated  by  a  fraction,  in 
which  the  numerator  denotes  the  number  of  beats  in  a  measure, 
and  the  denominator  the  kind  of  note  constituting  a  beat. 


Simple. 

Compound. 

Double  : 

2     2     2 

2    4    8 

6      6        6 
4       8       16 

Triple  : 

3    3    3 

2    4    8 

9       9        9 
4       8       16 

Quadruple : 

4    4    4 

2    4    8 

12     12      12 
4       8      16 

TABLE  OF  THE  RHYTHMS  IN  GENERAL  USE. 

Measures  containing  two  beats  constitute  double  time  ;  measures 
of  three  beats,  triple  time  ;  four  beats,  quadruple  ;  six  beats,  sex- 
tuple ;  nine  beats,  compound  triple  ;  and  twelve  beats,  compound 
quadruple. 

Accidentals  :  Chromatic  changes  are  indicated  by  signs  called 
accidentals.     The  characters  which  indicate  these  changes  are  the 
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sharp  (#)  ;  the  double  sharp  (^)  ;  the  flat  (b)  ;  the  double  flat 
(i^)  ;   and  the  natural  {^). 

The  flat  and  natural  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the  old 
system  of  hexachords,  it  was  found  that  the  scale  based  upon  F, 
did  not  contain  a  perfect  fourth,  and  that  the  tone  B  accordingly 
sounded  harsh  and  disagreeable  ;  for  this  reason  another  B  was 
added,  and  placed  a  semi-tone  below  the  old  B..  As  there  were 
now  two  B's,  to  distinguish  between  them,  the  original  tone  was 
called  B  dur,  and  the  other  B  moll ;  dur  meaning  harsh,  and  moll 
meaning  soft.  The  latter  was  written  (b),  and  the  former  was  de- 
noted b}'  making  square  corners  to  the  letter  (  b  )  • 

In  this  way  the  two  tones  were  very  easily  distinguished,  and, 
with  very  little  alteration,  the  round  and  square  B's  became  the 
signs  of  the  modern  flat  and  natural,  (b-b,  ij-S).  The  Germans, 
not  liking  to  have  two  B's,  called  the  upper  tone  H  ;  this  name  is 
still  used  in  Germany. 

The  sharp  came  into  use  several  hundred  3'ears  later,  in  the  15th 
or  16th  centur}',  and  was  indicated  by  the  square  B,  crossed,  to  in- 
dicate raising,.  The  double  flat  and  double  sharp  followed  in  time, 
to  denote  a  double  alteration.  In  modern  music  the  flat  denotes  a 
tone  a  half-step  lower  than  the  natural ;  the  double  flat,  used  onl}' 
before  a  note  which  is  already  flattened,  indicates  one  entire  step 
lower.  A  sharp  indicates  a  tone  a  half  step  higher,  while  the  double 
sharp  refers  to  the  tone  which  is  an  entire  step  above  the  natural, 
the  natural  having  been  already  sharped  ;  for  example,  the  leading 
tone  of  a  minor  key  is  always  raised  a  half-step  b}'  an  accidental. 

In  the  ke}'  of  G#  minor  (signature  five  sharps),  the  7th  degree,  as 
indicated  bj'  the  signature,  is  r#  ;  the  accidental  which  shall  raise 
the  F#  a  half  step  must,  therefore,  be  a  double  sharp.  A  tone  is 
named  according  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  its  tonic ;  there- 
fore, ¥^  cannot  be  written  G,  nor  Gt7b  be  written  F.  Accidentals 
are  placed  immediately  preceding  the  notes  which  they  govern. 

An  accidental  retains  its  effect  throughout  the  measure  in  which 
it  is  written  ;  also  when  it  aflfects  the  last  note  of  a  measure,  and  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  same  note  in  the  next  measure,  either 
tied  or  otherwise,  it  governs  the  latter,  but  its  effect  is  gone  as 
soon  as  an}^  other  intervening  note  appears,  as  in  the  example, 
where  the  reading  would  be  :  E,  G#,  G#,  Eb,  Eb,  G,  Ek^,  etc. 
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A  single  sharp  or  flat  standing  before  a  note  alread}'  sharped  or 
flattened,  does  not  have  the  effect  of  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat, 
but  is  used  merely  as  a  precaution. 

The  signature  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave  denotes  the  de- 
rived tones  which  are  to  be  used  throughout. 

A  sharp  or  flat  in  the  signature  is  placed  upon  the  line  or  space 
whose  key  it  affects.  One  sharp  is  placed  upon  the  line  or  space 
indicating  F,  the  second  sharp  upon  the  line  or  space  indicating 
C,  etc. 

Ledger  lines  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  ;  their  use  is 
considerably  lessened  by  the  term  8va.,  which,  when  placed  above 
the  treble  stave,  indicates  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played  an  octave 
higher;  when  below  the  bass,  that  the  notes  of  its  clef  are  to  be 
taken  an  octave  lower. 

Names  of  Octaves  :  As  the  compass  of  the  musical  scale  is 
so  large,  it  is  quite  important  that  each  octave,  and  the  tones  of  each 
octave,  should  have  a  definite  name,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  notes  of  the  scale. 

The  lowest  octave  in  use,  extending  from  32  ft.  C,  up  to  the 
lowest  C  on  the  piano-forte,  is  called  the  sub-octave,  and  each  tone 
included,  as  D.,,  F^,  G^,  is  called  Sub  D,  Sub  F,  Sub  G,  etc.  The 
next  octave,  including  the  lowest  C  of  the  piano-forte  and  the  B 
above,  is  called  contra-octace^  and  contains  contra  D,  contra  E,  etc. 
Below  is  a  table  giving  each  octave  with  its  respective  name. 

Sub.      Contra.  Great.  Small.    1  lined.  2  lined.  3  lined.  4  lined.  5  lined. 

8va 


-•-         :    -# 

8va. 

ccc 


'''^:i;-|  :f:  t  it 


:  ^    3-  -i-    5-  T.         u  c'  b'  c^  b'*  c^  b^    c*  b*    c^ 


ciib"c"'b"'  c"'b""  & 


CC   BB 


CB  c15cl5cbcl5c 

C,B,  C,  B, 

NAMES  OF  OCTAVES. 
In  the  above  it  is  very  easy  to  refer  to  any  tone  without  the  aid 
of  the  stave.     Observe  that  notes  below  small  octave  "  c  "  are  de- 
noted by  capital  letters  ;  all  above,  and  including  the  small  octave 
-'  c  "  are  written  in  small  letters  ;  and  one  of  the  three  modes  given, 
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is  used  to  determine  whether  one  or  two  octaves  below  the  great 
octave,  or  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  octaves  above  the  small 
octave. 

Thus  in  writing  of  the  lowest  note  on  the  piano-forte,  we  merely 
write  A2 ,  and  the  highest  note  of  the  piano-forte  is  a*,  or  c^  The 
stave,  consisting  of  five  lines  and  four  spaces,  is  headed  b}'  the 
clef,  ke}',  and  time  signatures,  and  divided  into  measures  ;  between 
each  measure  a  perpendicular  line  crosses  the  stave,  called  a  bar ; 
sometimes  the  measure  itself  is  also  (incorrectly)  termed  a  bar. 
At  the  close  of  a  musical  thought  or  division,  but  not  necessarily 
the  close  of  a  measure,  is  placed  a  double  bar,  which  consists  of 
two  single  bars,  or  of  one  broad  bar.  At  the  close  of  a  composition 
is  placed  the  "  Close  ",  which  consists  of  either  two  broad  bars,  or 
one  broad  and  one  single  bar. 

The  different  staves  which  are  to  be  performed  simultaneous!}' 
are  connected  by  a  vertical  line  at  the  left,  called  the  "  Brace  ";  all 
the  staves  connected  bj'  a  single  brace  form  what  is  called  a  score. 

Music  is  said  to  be  written  in  full  score  when  every  part  is  placed 
upon  a  separate  stave.  There  are  six  general  degrees  of  power : 
1st.  Pianissimo,  or  PP  ;  (the  superlative  degree  of  the  Italian 
adjective)  meaning  as  soft  as  possible.  2nd.  Piano,  or  P  ;  (the 
positive  degree  (meaning  soft).  3rd.  MP,  or  moderately  piano. 
4th.  MF,  or  moderatel}'  forte  ;  meaning  moderatelj'  loud.  5th. 
Forte,  or  F  ;  (the  positive  degree  of  the  Italian  adjective)  which 
means  loud  ;  and  6th,  Fortissimo,  or  FF  ;  (the  superlative  degree) 
meaning  as  loud  as  possible.  Such  signs  as  FFF,  or  PPP,  are 
superfluous,  having  no  additional  meaning  only  as  a  matter  of 
emphasis.  The  gradual  changes  of  power  are  indicated  by  the 
Crescendo,  the  Diminuendo,  and  the  Swell. 

Crescendo,  or  Cres,  or  -== ;  implies  a  gradual  increase  of 
power.  Decrescendo  (Decres.)  or  Diminuendo  (Dim.)  implies  a 
gradual  decrease  of  power.  The  swell  -===  ::===-  is  a  union  of 
both  Crescendo  and  Diminuendo,  and  implies  an  increase  of  power 
followed  by  a  decrease.  Rate  of  movement,  or  "tempo",  is  prop- 
erly divided  into  three  general  divisions :  1st,  Rapid  Tempo ; 
2nd,  Moderate  Tempo  ;  and  3rd,  Slow  Tempo. 


Rapid  Tempo. 


Prestissimo.  ...  As  fast  as  possible. 

Presto Ver}'-  fast. 

Vivace Quick  and  lively. 

\  Allegro Fast. 
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Moderate  Tempo. 


Allegretto Brisk. 

Andantino  ....  Diminutive  of  Andante* 

Andante Kather  slow. 

Moderato Moderately  slow. 


Larghetto Slow. 

Lento   Quite  slow. 

Slow  Tempo.       {  Adagio Ver}-  slow. 

Grave Slower  than  Adagio. 

Largo Extremely  slow. 

This  three-fold  division  belongs  to  Reissmann,  of  Berlin,  and 
presents  the  gradual  succession  from  the  fastest  to  the  slowest. 
Other  marks  of  expression  are  Fortzando  (Fz.  or  Sfz.),  which  de- 
notes the  special  emphasis  of  a  tone  or  chord,  literally  forcing  a 
tone.  And  the  accent  marks  a  V  >  <  which  are  equivalent  to 
fortzando. 

Rallentando,  or  Ball.  ;  Bitardando,  Bitard  or  Bit.  ;  denote  a 
gradual  slackening  of  speed  until  the  close  ;  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
work  until  interrupted  b}'  the  word  "tempo",  which  means  in  time. 
This  word  is  often  omitted,  in  which  case  the  change  to  "  tempo " 
is  made  at  double  bar,  or  some  natural  point  of  change  easily 
perceived. 

Accelerando,  the  opposite  of  Ballentando,  denotes  a  gradual 
quickening  of  tempo.  The  many  other  words  of  expression  may 
be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  music. 

The  tie  is  a  curved  line  C^""""^-^)  standing  over  two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch,  indicating  that  the  latter  note  is  not  to  be  repeated,  but 
retained  throughout  its  own  time.  In  this  way  a  tone  can  be  made 
as  long  as  may  ever  be  desired,  by  linking  any  number  of  notes 
together.  Several  short  notes  are  often  tied  together,  instead  of 
one  or  more  longer  notes,  in  order  to  follow  more  closel}'  the 
rhythmical  distinctions  of  the  passage.  The  tie,  the  slur,  and  the 
legato  signs  are  all  made  b}^  exactly  the  same  mark,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  circumstances.  The  legato  mark  stands 
over  two  or  more  notes  of  different  pitch,  and  indicates  that  the 
several  tones  are  to  be  bound  together  as  closel}^  and  as  smoothly 
as  possible.  The  slur  always  stands  over  two  consecutive  notes 
of  different  pitch,  and  only  in  rapid  or  moderate  tempo.  In  this 
case  the  two  notes  are  always  bound  closely  together  ;  the  first  re- 
ceives a  special  accent,  and  the  second  is  struck  lightl}-  and 
staccato. 
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The  legato  sign  is  often  called  a  slur,  but  improperly,  as  a  slur 
can  never  be  applied  to  but  two  notes,  and  then  only  when  the 
tempo  is  sufficiently  fast.  Music  is  always  understood  to  be  legato 
when  not  otherwise  indicated.     The  opposite  of  legato  is  staccato. 

The  term  staccato  means  detached,  cut  apart,  and  consists  of  two 
divisions:  The  full  staccato,  and  the  semi-staccato.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  called  Spiccato.  Full  staccato  is  denoted  by  the  signs  : 
( »  M  ?  ?  » )  placed  over  their  respective  notes,  and  shows  that  a 
note  thus  marked  should  be  held  down  about  one-fourth  of  its 
time,  and  followed  b}'  a  rest  of  three-fourths  its  time. 

The  semi,  or  half  staccato,  is  indicated  by  dots,  and  denotes  that 
the  notes  should  be  held  down  about  one-half  of  their  time,  and 
the  other  half  should  be  a  rest. 

Often  a  combination  of  both  legato  and  staccato  signs  are  placed 
over  a  note,  in  which  case  the  notes  are  to  be  carefull}-  detached 
or  held  down  about  three-fourths  of  their  time.  The  sign  (rr\) 
placed  over  a  note  is  called  a  hold,  and  denotes  that  the  note  or 
notes  below  it  should  be  held  ad-libitiim  ;  generall}-,  however,  this 
is  about  double  the  time  of  the  note  ;  that  is,  a  fourth  note  is  made 
equal  to  a  half  note  ;  a  half  to  a  whole,  and  so  on. 

Da  Capo,  or  D.  C,  means  to  repeat  from  the  beginning.  Dal  Segno, 
or  D.  S.,  means  to  repeat  from  the  sign  (:g;)- 

The  word  "Fine"  means  the  end,  and  is  always  considered  so 
after  a  D.  C,  or  D.  S.     The  word  "  Bis  ",  standing  over  a  passage, 
I ^"^^ 1  shows  that  it  is  to  be  performed  twice. 

Two  rows  of  dots  placed  at  each  end  of  a  passage  indicate  the 
same  thing.  Prima  volta,  or  Ima,  means  first  time.  Seconda 
volta,  or  2va,  means  second  time. 

viz.     i  1  ,na.  Y  2  va.  I 

The  sign  ^,  standing  before  a  chord,  denotes  that  the  lowest  note 
of  the  chord  is  struck  first,  and  the  others  follow  in  rapid  succession, 
from  left  to  right ;  ascending  with  a  moderate  crescendo.  This  is 
called  the  Arpeggio,  or  Harp-eggio,  which  means  playing  the  harp  : 
so  named  because  of  the  similarity  to  chords  pla3'ed  upon  the  harp. 

Repeated  notes  may  be  abbreviated,  thus  the  half  ^  notes  with 
three  strokes  are  executed  b}'  breaking  them  into  32nd  notes,  and 
as  there  are  sixteen  32nd  notes  in  a  half  note,  the  above  chord  will 
be  struck  sixteen  times. 

If  four  stokes  were  written  across  the  stem  it  would  be  struck 
32  times  ;  if  one  stroke,  four  times,  etc. 
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The  signs   =:y^=  Ell^  placed  after  a  group  of  notes,  denote  a 
repetition  of  the  group,  as  below  : 

Written. 


1^;^IM-:JL4'^-Mm 


Executed. 

7ft    m    •-C^|l^L_^;i^!l^l.^ 


ABBREVIATED  NOTES. 

The  right  and  left  hands  are  indicated  by  the  abbreviations : 
M.  D.,  M.  S.,  and  M.  G.  M.  D.  is  the  abbreviation  for  the  Italian 
words  Mano  Dcstra,  and  for  the  French  Main  Droife,  each  mean- 
ing right  hand.  M.  S.  for  the  Italian  Mano  Sinistra^  and  M.  G.  for 
the  French  Mam  Gauche,  each  meaning  left  hand.  The  English 
letters  R.  H.  and  L.  H.  are  also  used  in  American  publications. 

The  Metronome. — In  1815  to  1817  a  time  indicator  was  in- 
vented b}'  Maelzel,  of  Vienna,  which  is  called  Maelzel's  Metronome. 
It  consists  of  a  pendulum  and  clock-work,  by  which  a  regular 
succession  of  audible  beats,  or  taps,  are  produced.  By  means  of  a 
graduated  gauge,  the  pendulum  can  be  cause(i  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  beats  in  a  given  time.  When  we  see  at  the  head  of  a 
musical  composition  the  characters  M.  M.  ^=60,  we  understand 
that  the  gauge  should  be  set  at  the  number  60;  it  will  then  produce 
60  taps  a  minute,  and  each  tap  will  be  the  length  of  a  half  note, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one-half  note  per  second.  M.  M.  ^=ir)0,  here 
the  gauge  must  be  set  at  150,  and  the  pendulum  will  produce 
150  taps  per  minute,  and  therefore  there  must  be  150  notes 
to  a  minute.  The  Metronome  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  arranging 
difficult  music,  and  in  Orchestral  arrangements  of  piano  forte 
music  ;  but  to  the  average  student  it  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
■would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  one  in  becoming  a  good 
timist ;  for  in  ordinary  music  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  will,  in 
almost  ever>^  case,  produce  good  time. 

The  reason  so  very  many  fail  in  this  important  factor  of  music, 
is  from  pure  carelessness,  and  an  indisposition  to  count  aloud. 
These  Metronome  indicators,  standing  at  the  head  of  compositions. 


I 
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are  very  valuable  without  the  Metronome  ;  for  one  can  always 
estimate  from  them  much  more  accurately  than  from  such  words 
as  Andante,  Allegro,  etc.,  the  rate  of  speed  which  the  author 
desires  to  be  followed.  For  example,  with  the  characters  ^'  =  60, 
we  kn  )w  that  a  half  note  must  occupy  about  a  second  of  time. 

With  0  =  150,  we  know  that  it  takes  two  and  a  half  quarter  notes 
to  till  a  second  of  time,  so  that  it  is  easy  in  this  way  to  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  perfect  tempo. 

Suppose  there  are  60  half  notes  in  a  minute,  there  are  two  half 
notes  in  a  measure  ;  therefore  there  should  be  about  30  measures 
to  the  minute  :  count  from  the  beginning  30  measures,  then,  by 
noticing  the  second-hand  of  a  watch,  play  at  such  a  tempo  as  to 
be  a  minute  in  completing  these  30  measures.  In  this  way  the 
Metronome  indicator  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  amateur  than 
would  be  the  Metronome  itself 

Pedals. — The  word  pedal,  or  ped..  indicates  on  the  organ  the 
foot  pedals,  which  play  a  certain  part ;  on  the  piano-forte  it  indi- 
cates the  pedal  furthest  to  the  right,  which  is  called  the  damper- 
pedal.  When  the  pedal  is  to  be  pressed  down,  it  is  denoted  by 
the  word  Fed.,  and  is  to  be  always  raised  at  the  sign  (^).  This 
is  often  called  the  loud  pedal  (but  incorrectl}'),  as  the  purpose  is 
not  to  make  the  tones  louder,  but  b}'  raising  the  dampers  from  the 
wires  to  cause  the  continuation  of  the  sound  after  the  fingers  are 
taken  from  the  keys. 

The  pedal  called  the  soft  pedal,  is  appropriately  named,  as  its 
office  is  to  make  the  tone  softer.  This  is  denoted  in  the  best  music 
by  the  term  "  Una  Cord  a",  which  means,  literally,  one  chord  or 
one  string  ;  and  was  so  named  for  this  reason  :  In  the  old  pianos 
each  tone  was  produced  by  two  or  three  wires,  the  hammers  lying 
in  such  a  position  as  to  strike  all  of  their  respective  wires.  When 
the  soft  pedal  was  pressed  down,  it  shifted  the  key-board  and 
entire  mechanism  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the  hammers  would 
then  strike  but  one  string  each.  When  this  pedal  is  to  be  raised, 
it  IS  indicated  by  the  words  '•  Tre  Corda  ",  or  "  Tri-Corda  ",  or  the 
abbrcvation  T.  C,  which  means  three  strings. 

The  mechanism  of  the  grand  pianos  is.  in  this  respect,  the  same 
at  present,  with  this  change  :  there  are  three  strings  to  each  tone 
(excepting  in  the  bass),  and  the  shifting  arrangement  causes  two 
to  be  struck,  making  the  tone  realh'  Bi-Oorda.  The  square  piano, 
however,  causes  a  strip  of  cloth  to  come  between  the  hammers  and 
wires,  and  in  that  way   softens   the  tone.     In  the   upright  piano 
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this  is  accomplished  by  moving  the  hammers  close  to  the  wires,  so 
that  the  blow  produced  will  be  less  forcible. 

A  third  pedal,  called  the  Tone-Sustaining-Pedal,  is  also  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  large  piano-fortes. 

The  office  of  this  pedal  is  to  sustain  any  certain  tone  or  tones 
which  the  performer  may  desire,  without  sustaining  any  others  ; 
it  is  accomplished  in  this  way  :  a  tone  which  is  desired  to  be  re- 
tained must  first  be  struck,  but  before  the  finger  leaves  the  key  the 
pedal  must  be  pressed  down,  this  will  sustain  the  tone  ;  but  any 
key  or  keys  struck  after,  and  while  the  pedal  is  pressed  down,  will 
not  be  affected.  In  this  way  just  those  tones  which  the  performer 
desires  are  sustained,  and  the  rest  let  go,  while  the  damper  pedal 
will  sustain  ever}'  tone  indiscriminately. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  in  the  language  or  spirit  of  almost 
every  writer  who  touches  upon  the  subject,  do  not  use  the  pedals 
too  much.  If  the  author  of  a  composition  has  taken  pains  to 
mark  the  pedal  phrasing,  use  the  pedals  as  indicated  If  the  pedal 
phrasing  is  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  performer,  always 
err  a  little  on  the  side  of  not  using  them  enough,  rather  than  too 
much  ;  always  taking  great  care  not  to  hold  the  damper-pedal  over 
tones  which  are  discordant  with  each  other.  The  damper-pedal 
increases  the  volume  of  tone  to  this  extent  merel}',  b\^  removing 
all  the  dampers  it  allows  other  wires  to  vibrate  sympathetically, 
and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  augments  the  volume  of  the  sound. 
Sus.-Fed.  is  the  abbreviation  which  denotes  the  "  tone- sustaining- 
pedal." 

Irregular  Groups  :  A  triplet  causes  three  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  two,  and  is  denoted  by  the  sign  (^  ),  placed  over 
the  notes.  A  sextolet  causes  six  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time 
of  four,  and  is  denoted  by  the  sign  (^).  Irregular  groupings  of 
notes,  as  5  in  the  time  of  four  ;  7  in  the  time  of  six  ;  18  in  the 
time  of  12,  etc.,  are  denoted  by  similar  signs. 

One  of  the  perplexities  which  confuses  many  persons,  is  the 
performing  evenly  of  two  parts  simultaneously,  which  are  diflferently 
grouped.  For  example  :  a  series  of  eight  notes  are  written  to  be 
played  with  the  left  hand,  and  above  them  are  a  series  of  eight 
notes  in  triplets  :  three  against  two.  then,  \i.  the  order  in  which 
they  must  be  played  ;  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  performing  them 
evenly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  jerks  or  jars.  The  best  May  to 
accomplish  this,  where  the  proportionate  numbers  are  not  too  large, 
is  to  takQ  the   least  common  multiple   of  the   two  proportionate 
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numbers,  and  give  each  group  as  many  counts  as  this  multiple 
denotes,  this  will  give  to  every  note  struck  one  entire  count.  Now 
the  first  ratio  given  is  three  to  two,  and  the  least  common  multiple 
of  3  and  2  is  six  ;  therefore,  give  the  group  6  counts  ;  this,  of 
course,  will  allow  each  note  of  the  triplet  two  counts,  and  each 
note  of  the  other  part  three  counts. 

A  sub-division  of  the  counting  may  be  used  by  inserting  the 
word  "and",  for  every  alternate  count,  if  desired.  Whenever 
the  multiple  of  the  numbers  is  too  large  to  make  this  method 
practicable,  the  difference  in  time  will  be  so  slight  as  not  to  require 
special  attention  and  accurate  proportion  ;  as  in  the  case  of  thir- 
teen notes  to  be  played  against  twelve,  etc. 


CHAPTER  11. 


AGREMENS. 

''  Agremens  "  is  the  term  which  implies  the  various  kinds  of 
ornaments,  or  grace  notes  ;  of  these  there  have,  at  different  times, 
been  quite  a  variet3\  The  different  graces  now  in  use  are  the 
Appoggiatura,  the  Turn,  the  Trill,  and  the  Mordent.  All  are 
variations  from  the  Harmon}',  and  are  represented  mostly  by  small 
notes. 

These  tones  are  called  auxiliaries.  Every  auxiliary  note  must 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  essential  note  to  which  it  belongs, 
excepting  when  the  upper  and  lower  are  sometimes  used  with  the 
essential  occurring  but  once,  and  that  after  the  latter  auxiliary. 
The  upper  auxiliary  is  a  diatonic  degree  above  its  principal  note  ; 
when  this  is  a  whole  tone,  the  lower  auxiliary  stands  but  a  semi- 
tone below  the  principal.  When  the  principal  note  stands  so  that 
its  next  diatonic  degree  is  but  a  semi-tone  distant,  as  the  3rd  degree 
of  the  major  key,  the  lower  auxiliar}'  is  generally'  played  a  whole 
step  below  ;  when  the  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries  are  each  but  a 
semi-tone  removed  from  the  principal,  it  is  called  "  Chromatic". 

The  Appoggiatura.  The  first  and  most  common  ornament  is 
the  Appoggiatura.  This  is  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  "  long  " 
and  the  "  short ".  The  long  appoggiatura  is  written  in  a  small  note, 
in  form  equalling  the  time  it  should  receive,  and  takes  half  the 
value  of  the  following  note  to  which  it  belongs  ;  it  also  receives  the 
rhythmical  accent,  making  its  principal  note  appear  as  secondaiy 

The  "  short "  appoggiatura  is  written  as  a  small  eighth  note,  and 
has  a  stroke  crossing  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  Most 
authorities  require  the  time  of  the  short  appoggiatura  to  be  taken 
from  the  following  note  to  which  it  belongs  ;  some,  however,  ssiy 
that  it  should  rob  its  time  from  the  preceding  note.  The  time 
given  to  a  short  appoggiatura  is  as  little  as  possible.     If  the  short 

appoggiatura  occur  before  a  note  of  a  chord  :zz=^=  some  author- 
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ities  sa}'  the  small  note  should  be  struck  with  the  chord,  and  its 
essential  note  follow  an  instant  later  ;  others  claim  the  small  note 
should  be  struck  immediately  before  the  chord,  and  the  essential 
note  exactly  with  the  others.  The  latter  method  is  generally  more 
pleasing,  but  as  its  time  is  so  short,  the  difference  is  not  ver}' 
forcible.  The  short  appoggiatura  is  sometimes  called  the  ''  Acciac- 
catura".  The  essential  note  receives  the  accent,  and  not  the 
auxiliary  ;  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  ''  long".  If  composers 
were  sufficiently  careful  in  the  writing  of  appoggiaturas,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  distinguishing  them  ;  but  a  lack  of  care 
in  the  notation  is  a  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  the  reader,  and  a 
careful  judgment  is  often  necessary  in  respect  to  various  points 
whicii  should  have  been  plainly  indicated. 

The  appoggiatura  is  no  exception  to  this,  for  we  find  composers 
who  never  place  the  stroke  across  the  stem,  and  others  who  use  it 
indiscriminately  in  every  case,  both  for  the  long  and  short.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  well  to  observe  a  few  suggestions. 
The  long  appoggiatura  is  generally  required  :  1st,  when  the  note 
to  which  it  belongs  is  succeeded  by  notes  of  half  its  length,  so 
that  a  group  of  equal  notes  is  formed.  2nd,  when  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  or  cadence : 

Written. 

Performed. 
[z^-szz^^ZLZ\:-:rirzz^:r       ,^^^  -V~f  ==— ^^^^^ .       p-- v.zr.l 

-0  — ^0  \-^ — ^•—   \-h —  ^1 — ^^^[— |- -I ^ — —  t/'-h— btzz:  ^-^-_z:  i 

Long  Appoggiatura.  Short  Appoggiatura. 

The  short  appoggiatura  is  generally  required  :  1st,  when  several 
are  used  before  notes  which  are  staccato,  or  separated  by  rests. 
2nd,  when  used  before  a  group  of  notes,  where  the  "  long  "  would 
form  a  group  of  unequal  length.  3rd,  when  it  lies  below  its  essen- 
tial note,  or  is  more  than  one  degree  distant  from  it.  Often  the 
appoggiatura  is  made  moderately  short,  especially  when  several 
occur  in  groups.  When  an  appoggiatura  precedes  a  dotted  note,  it 
should  usually  receive  the  entire  time  of  the  note  ;  while  the 
principal  note  itself  takes  only  the  time  indicated  by  the  dot ;  thus 
making  the  appoggiatura  twice  as  long  as  the  essential  note  itself 
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The  long  appoggiatura  sometimes  takes  the  full  time  of  its  princi- 
pal note,  when  the  latter  is  tied  to  another  following  it,  viz  : 

In  modern  music  the  long  appoggiatura  is  generally  written  out 
in  full  large  notes.  A  double  appoggiatura  consists  of  two  or 
more  grace  notes  written  before  their  essential  note  ;  the  first  fall- 
ing upon  the  time  of  the  latter,  but  the  principal  taking  the 
accent. 

"  After  notes  "  are  grace  notes  which  follow  after  and  belong  to 
the  note  which  preceded  them.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  notes 
following  the  principal,  take  their  time  from  it,  and  are  usually 
connected  to  it  by  a  legato  curve.  "After  notes"  always  come 
upon  the  arsis,  or  unaccented  beat. 

Written.  Executed. 
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An  appoggiatura  may  also  be  composed  of  several  notes  struck 
simultaneously,  especially  thirds.  Some  authors  use  the  legato 
mark  instead  of  the  stroke  to  indicate  the  short  appoggiatura. 
When  an  appoggiatura  belongs  to  a  whole  chord,  it  should  be  con- 
nected by  the  legato  sign. 

The  Turn. -The  turn  consists  of  a  principal  note,  and  the 
auxiliaries  lying  above  and  below.  It  is  executed  in  several  wa3's, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  {(ss^).  In  the  simplest  form  it  con- 
sists of  four  notes  :  1st,  upper  auxiliary  ;  2nd,  principal  note  ; 
8rd,  lower  auxiliary  ;  and  4th,  principal  note.  The  inverted  turn 
is  indicated  by  the  same  sign  placed  in  an  upright  position  (5^),  and 
consists  of :  1st,  lower  auxiliary  ;  2nd,  principal  note;  3rd.  upper 
auxiliary  ;  and  4th,  principal  note.  The  inverted  turn  is  in  modern 
music  generally  written  out  in  full. 

When  the  sign  of  the  turn  stands  directly  over  a  note,  it  signifies 
that  the  note  is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  beginning  with 
the  upper  auxiliar3^  Many  modern  writers,  however,  expect  the 
turn  to  be  begun  upon  the  principal  note,  and  to  consist  of  five 
notes  of  equal  length.  Composers  differ  so  much  in  this  respect 
that  it  must  be  left  greatly  to  the  discretion  of  the  performer. 
A  hint  upon  this  subject  will  therefore  not  be  amiss. 
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When  the  note  over  wliich  a  turn  is  written  is  preceded  by  a 
rest  or  staccato  note,  the  principal  note  should  be  struck  first ; 
but  when  it  is  used  over  a  note  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
note,  it  should  begin  with  the  secondary  tone.  The  turn  is  also 
written  a  little  after  the  note,  as  (f  s\s)  ;  in  this  case  the  principal 
note  is  struck  first,  and  held  almost  all  of  the  time  belonging  to  it, 
with  the  turn  coming  at  the  end  of  the  note.  The  tempo  of  the 
turn  is  not  fixed,  but  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  performer. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  rapid  the  general  movement,  the  more  rapid 
should  be  the  notes  of  the  turn.  The  upper  auxiliary  is  based 
upon  the  next  diatonic  degree  above  the  principal  note,  according 
to  the  signature  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  written  ;  accordingly  it 
is  generally  a  whole  btep  above  the  principal  note.  When  the 
principal  note  is  on  the  3rd  or  7th  degree  of  the  major  key,  or  the 
2nd  or  7th  degree  of  the  minor  key,  it  will  be  only  a  half-step 
above,  and  the  lower  auxiliary  should  be  chosen,  which  is  a  whole 
tone  below  the  principal  note.  When  the  upper  auxiliary  is  only 
a  half-tone  above  the  principal,  the  lower  auxiliary  should  then  be 
made  a  whole  tone  below. 

The  upper,  then,  is  a  diatonic  degree  above  the  principal,  and 
the  lower  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  upper. 

When  the  upper  auxiliary  is  to  be  chromatically  changed,  it  is 
indicated  by  an  accidental  placed  above  the  sign  of  the  turn,  as : 
(   ^     ^      "^    ).     If  the  lower  auxiliary  is  to  be  chan2:ed,  it  is  in- 
dicated  by  the  accidental  placed  under  the  sign  of  the  turn.    Some- 
times both  the  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries  are  chromatically  changed: 

(#      is    \ 
(^  SNJ)  I .     Sometimes  also  the  chromatic  change  for  the  upper 

auxiliary  is  indicated  by  the  accidental  being  placed  immediately 
before  the  sign  of  the  turn,  and  the  lower  by  being  placed  immedi- 
ately after  :  (#5X5  (»\5t)).  If  the  principal  note  is  chromatically 
changed,  that  is,  of  course,  indicated  by  the  appropriate  accidental 
being  placed  before  the  note,  without  reference  to  the  turn. 

The  turn  upon  the  4th  degree  of  a  minor  key  is  an  exception  to 
the  above  rule.  In  this  case  both  the  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries 
are  but  a  half-step  from  the  principal  ;  this  is  called  the  chromatic 
turn.  The  2nd  degree,  in  major,  often  forms  an  exception,  and 
contains  a  whole  step  in  both  directions,  because  the  sharp  tonic 
would  produce  a  misleading  effect.  When  the  sign  (5x5)  is  placed 
after  a  dotted  note,  the  turn  should  come  between  the  note  and  the 
dot,  so  that  the  last  note  shall  occupj^  the  full  time  of  the  dot,  at. 
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least  when  it  is  followed  bj^  a  note  of  half  the  length  of  the 
former,  as  this  satisfies  the  rhythm. 

When  the  turn  comes  at  the  end  of  a  note,  it  should  begin  either 
a  little  after,  or  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  a  beat,  as  the 
rhythmical  effect  is  much  better  than  when  the  turn  begins  on  the 
beat.  Turns  with  chords  are  executed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  appoggiatura,  that  is,  the  full  chord  is  struck  at  the  beginning 
of  the  turn.  Often  when  chromatic  changes  are  necessary,  the}' 
are  not  intimated  by  the  composer  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  above 
rules  will  be  of  much  service,  and  should  be  followed  when  no 
chromatic  signs  are  indicated.  AVhen  the  sign  stands  directly  over 
the  2nd  of  two  tied  notes,  the  turn  should  be  made  before  the  time 
of  the  latter  note,  in  fact  so  that  the  note  tied  becomes  the  last 
note  of  the  turn.  This  is  also  true  in  some  cases  where  the  latter 
note  is  not  tied,  but,  of  course,  is  on  the  same  degree.  This  will 
generally  be  the  case  if  the  latter  note  occupies  the  same  time 
which  a  dot  placed  after  the  former  note  would  occup3\  The 
following  are  illustrations  of  the  various  forms  of  turns  as  taken 
from  the  masters : 
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The  Trill. — This  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  #r,  placed 
over  the  note  which  is  to  be  thus  affected,  and  consists  in  rapidly 
alternating  this  note  with  the  next  diatonic  degree  above  ,  whether 
a  step  or  iuilt-step,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
JJotli  the  principal  and  auxiliary  taken  together  once,  constitute  a 
trill  beat. 

The  .number  of  beats  in  a  trill  is  not  fixed,  but  they  should 
generally  be  executed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  provided  perfect 
smoothness  and  equality  are  maintained.  They  should,  however, 
correspond  to  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  bar.  Thus  a  trill  in 
double  or  quadruple  time  will  consist  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.,  beats  ;  in 
triple  time  of  3,  6,  9,  12,  etc.,  beats.  In  vocal  music  the  trill  should 
commence  rather  slowly  to  insure  firmness,  and  then  quickly  accel- 
erate to  its  normal  time,  which  should  thus  be  kept  up  through 
the  full  time  of  the  trill.  The  trill  should  always  end  on  the  prin- 
cipal note  ;  and,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  should  begin  on  the 
principal  note.  When,  on  the  degree  above,  an  appoggiatura  pre- 
cedes a  trill,  the  trill  should  begin  with  the  upper  note.  The  trill 
usually  closes  with  a  turn,  excepting  where  the  following  note  is 
on  the  next  degree  below  the  principal  note  of  the  trill,  in  which 
case  it  is  omitted.  When  the  trill  ends  with  the  turn,  it  is  called 
the  complete  trill  ;  when  it  ends  without  the  turn,  it  is  called  the 
incomplete  trill.  In  the  latter,  the  last  beat  should  be  a  triplet,  in 
order  to  end  upon  the  principal  note. 

With  the  complete  trill  the  last  beat  but  one  should  be  a  triplet, 
and  the  last  beat  consists  of  the  lower  auxiliary  and  the  principal 
note.  Sometimes  the  close  of  the  trill  is  written  out,  but  this  is 
not  necessary,  and  serves  simply  as^a  precaution,  and  must  be 
followed  the  same  in  either  case.  W^hen  the  trill  begins  upon  the 
auxiliary  it  does  not  require  the  triplet  in  order  to  end  upon  the 
principal  note  ;  but  ends  with  or  without  the  turn,  as  in  the  former 
case.  If  the  next  note  after  the  trill  is  unaccented,  it  is  customar}' 
to  class  the  trill  as  incomplete  ;  that  is,  without  the  turn.  Often 
the  turn  at  the  end  of  a  trill  is  written  in  large  notes,  with  their 
appropriate  time. 

In  this  case  they  will  also  decide  the  time  for  the  trill  notes,  as 
every  note,  excepting  those  of  the  triplet,  must  be  of  equal  length. 
W^hen  the  turn  is  written  in  small  notes,  it  may,  or  it  may  not  de- 
termine the  rapidity  of  the  trill  notes.  The  shortest  complete  trill 
consists  of  two  beats,  as  :  -^^-^=^-  ;  the  shortest  incomplete  trill 
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only  has  one  beat,  as  :     ^-ftf^-  -     Where  a  trill  occurs  on  a  dotted 

note,  the  last  note  of  the  trill  falls  upon  the  dot,  the  same  as  in  the 
turn  ;  but  in  modern  music,  if  the  tempo  is  rapid,  the  trill  does 
not  stop  at  the  dot,  but  continues  through  it.  A  trill  on  a  dotted 
note  will  best  be  rendered  b}'  three  beats,  or  a  multiple  of  three. 
The  number  of  beats  of  a  trill  often  depends  upon  the  accompani- 
ment. A  trill  which  is  accompanied  by  2  or  4  notes  will  have  2, 
4,  or  8  beats.  A  trill  accompanied  by  three  notes,  will  have  3,  6, 
or  9  beats,  and  so  on.  These  rules  will  generally,  but  not  always, 
apply,  and  should  not  be  followed  too  closel3\  The  distance  of  the 
lower  auxiliary  from  the  principal  note  is  governed  by  the  same 
principles  as  was  the  turn.  When  a  trill  occurs  on  the  first  of  two 
tied  notes,  the  turn  must  be  complete,  the  last  note  falling  upon 
the  time  of  the  tied  note. 

This  will  be  the  same  if  the  notes  are  not  tied  also.  Observe 
that  the  notes  used  are  the  same  as  in  the  complete  trill, 
but  the  time  at  the  last  differs,  so  that  the  triplet  is  not  required, 
as  the  last  note  written  answers  to  the  last  note  of  the  turn. 
There  is  another  character  used  in  the  older  compositions  to  indi- 
cate the  trill,  viz.  :  ^ ^f ,  or  w.  The  latter  sign  also  had  various 
attachments  at  either  end,  which  denoted  respective  differences  in 
the  manner  of  execution,  viz.  :    vn,   ^v^i,  m',    r\^\   o\n\ 

The  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sign  indicates  that  the 

tm_ 

trill  begins  on  the  lower  auxiliary  note,  as  :  P-^—  ^  --^w^w- 


The  next  sign  shows  that  the  trill  beg'ps  upon  the  upper  auxil- 
iary, and  then  moves  to  the  lower,  after  wiii».h  the  regular  trill  is 

_\\\!_ 

begun,  as  :  ^^^^  _  =eggg&^| . 

The  circular  crook  at  the  end  always  turns  upward,  and  merely 
signifies  a  turn.  The  last  sign,  then,  indicates  both  the  "  prefix  " 
and  also  the  turn.  In  modern  music  the  "  prefix  "  is  alwaj'S  written 
out,  while  the  turn  is  written  or  merely  understood.  The  turn  is 
also  indicated  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  end  of  the  old 
trill  sign,  as  :  wi.  Also  by  the  sign  of  the  turn  placed  either  over 
or  after  the  trill  sisju  :  ^,  M4S\J). 

These  latter  forms  are  constantly  met  with  in  the  works  of  the 
'■'■  Old  Masters  ",  but  in  modern  music  are  not  used.  The  following 
are  illustrations  of  the  various  trills  and  their  manner  of  execution 
as  taken  from  different  musical  compositions : 
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The  Mordent.— The  mordent  is  similar  to  a  trill  of  one  beat  ; 
it  consists  of  a  principal  note  and  an  auxiliary  played  as  quickly 
as  possible,  followed  again  by  the  principal  note,  which  is  then  held 
throughout  its  time.  The  first  note  begins  on  the  time  of  the 
principal  note,  but  deprives  it  of  very  little  of  its  time.  There 
are  three  forms  of  this  ornament:  1st,  the  praU-trill;  2nd,  the 
schneller  ;  and  3rd,  the  lower  mordent.  The  first  two  consist  of  the 
principal  r.ote,  then  the  upper  auxiliary,  followed  again   by  the 
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principal  note  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being  in  the 
accent.  In  the  prall-trill  the  accent  comes  on  the  first  note  ;  and 
in  the  schneller  it  is  placed  upon  the  last,  which  is  the  principal 
note.  The  prall-trill  is  represented  by  the  sign  (.w)  ;  and  the 
.schneller  (  ♦♦  ).  The  lower  mordent  consists  of  the  principal,  then 
the  lower  auxiliary,  followed  bv  the  principal  note,  which  takes  the 
accent ;  this  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  former  signs  crossed  by 
a  vertical  line  through  the  centre,  as  :  (^v,  or  ♦!♦). 

Some  authors  consider  all  these  forms  under  the  name  mordent ; 
and  denote  them  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  mordent ;  others  call 
only  the  last  mordent,  and  denote  the  former  independently  by 
their  names  :  prall-trill,  and  schneller. 

The  upper  auxiliar}',  the  same  as  in  the  turn  and  trill,  is  a  dia- 
tonic degree  above  the  principal  note;  and  the  lower  auxiliary 
should  be,  whether  so  indicated  or  not,  a  half-step  below  the  prin- 
cipal note  ;  excepting  the  note  which  follows  the  mordent  be  a 
whole  step  below  the  principal,  in  which  case  the  lower  auxiliary 
should  be  a  whole  step  below. 

In  the  older  writings  the  mordent  sometimes  consists  of  tMO 
l)eats,  when  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  (i4i).  This  can  only  come 
on  long  notes,  as  in  ever}'  case,  whether  short  or  long,  the  last  note 
must  be  longer  than  the  others. 

In  old  music  the  sign  (^)  is  often  found  ;  this  signifies  that 
the  form  of  mordent  indicated  bv  the  under  sign  is  to  be  completed 
by  a  turn.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  turn  which  begins  on 
the  principal  note. 

If  the  upper  mordent  is  preceded  by  a  long  appoggiatura,  or  a 
note  one  degree  above  the  principal  note  of  the  mordent,  and  con- 
nected by  a  legato  mark,  the  mordent  is  somewhat  delayed  by 
pausing  on  this  preceding  note. 

The  use  of  all  forms  of  ornaments  must  be  left  greatly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer.  In  almost  every  case  the  ornaments, 
whether  appoggiaturas,  turns,  trills  or  mordents,  will  be  executed 
entirely  during  the  time  which  belongs  to  their  principal  notes,  or 
the  notes  upon  which  they  are  based.  But  in  much  modern  music 
so  much  carelessness  is  manifest  in  writing,  that  every  performer 
must  depend  greatly  upon  his  own  judgment  ;  and  very  many 
exceptions  will  thus  occur  to  an}'  rules  which  might  be  laid  down. 
The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  various  styles  of  mordents. 
Pranklin  Taylor,  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  is  authority  for  many 
of  the  rules  given  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PHRASING  AND  PERIOD  CONSTRUCTION. 

TT  requires  a  scholar  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  scholar.     Lack 
-^   of  interest  is  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  knowledge. 

An  appreciation  of  good  music  must  go  far  deeper  than  the 
mere  sensuous  delight  which  arises  from  an}-  rapid  rh3-thmical 
arrangement.  The  botanist  appreciates  the  beauty  of  a  flower, 
because  he  can  analyze  its  constituent  parts,  is  acquainted  with 
the  laws  which  govern  its  development,  the  arrangement  of  its 
sepals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  the  functions  of  each,  and  the  relations 
existing  between  species.  So  in  art,  to  appreciate  a  Bach,  Mozart, 
or  a  Beethoven,  it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  underlie  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  masterh^ 
ideas  ;  and  the  gradual  change  and  development  of  one  art  form 
into  another.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  point 
out  and  analyze  the  constituent  parts  ;  to  reduce  to  the  elements, 
as  it  were,  those  works  which  we  should  love  best  of  all. 

RHYTHM. 

All  kinds  of  music  are  divided  into  measures.  In  beating  time, 
the  first  beat  of  every  measure  is  indicated  by  a  downward  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  baton  ;  this  beat  always  receives  an  extra 
stress  upon  it.  which  is  termed  the  primary  accent.  In  double  and 
triple  time  this  is  the  only  beat  which  is  accented.  In  measures 
which  contain  more  than  three  beats,  secondary  accents  occur, 
which  are  a  little  less  emphatic  than  the  primary  accent.  In  quad- 
ruple time  the  secondary  accent  is  placed  upon  the  third  beat ;  in 
sextuple,  upon  the  4th  ;  in  compound  triple,  upon  the  4th  and  7th  ; 
and  in  compound  quadruple,  upon  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th.  Thus  in 
double  and  quadruple  time  every  2nd  note  receives  an  accent 
making  a  double  rhvthm. 
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In  the  remaining  kinds  of  time  every  3rcl  note  receives  an  accent, 
making  a  triple  rhythm.  These  accents  must  not  be  too  strongly 
marked.  In  compound  quadruple  time  the  7th  beat  should  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  4th  and  10th  beats.  The  following 
figure  shows  the  relative  force  of  the  different  beats,  the  length  of 
the  vertical  lines  correspondins:  to  the  degrees  of  power. 
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TABLE  OF  ACCENTS. 

The  signs  ( \/,  /\ ,  -=:c ,  r> ,  )  are  often  placed  over  these  notes,  either 
as  a  precaution,  or  to  make  them  more  emphatic  ;  or  when  other 
beats  than  those  regular!}  accented  are  to  receive  a  special 
emphasis. 

Syncopation  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  misplacing  of  accent, 
and  signifies  that  the  unaccented  beat  receives  the  emphasis,  and 
shall  be  held  over  the  next  regular  accent. 

In  rapid  movements  a  part  of  the  regular  accents  may  be  omitted. 
In  ^  time  the  movement  may  be  so  rapid  that  two  mensures  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  one  (Alla-breve),  in  this  case  the  accent  on  the 
3rd  count  is  omitted,  while  the  secondary  accent  will  come  upon 
the  1st  of  each  alternate  measure.  In  the  same  wa}-  triple  move- 
ments may  double  their  tempo,  and  receive  correspondingly  fewer 
accents.  Again,  when  notes  in  rapid  tempo  are  written  in  groups, 
the  first  note  of  a  group  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  accent. 
When  a  group  of  several  notes  is  pla3'ed  within  a  single  count,  the 
first  note  should  receive  a  slight  stress,  whether  it  comes  upon  a 
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reguhirl}'  accented  heat  or  not.  In  short,  the  beginning  of  every 
beat  should  be  more  prominent  than  an}'  fractional  part  of  it,  and 
the  same  laws  of  accent  which  pertain  to  measures  in  general,  will 
perl.ain  to  an}'  sub-division  which  may  arise  within  a  single  beat. 

We  have,  thus  far,  treated  of  the  first  important  factor  of  musical 
phrasing.  The  great  requirement  of  a  good  elocutionist  is  correct 
phrasing ;  this  is  equally  true  of  the  good  musician  ;  and  the 
similarity  between  musical,  and  especially  poetic  phrasing  is  very 
great. 

In  music,  as  well  as  poetry  or  prose,  the  two  characteristics  of 
phrasing  are  :  1st,  accent ;  2nd,  punctuation.  Now  music  is  punc- 
tuated much  the  same  as  poetry,  having  pauses  analogous  to  the 
comma,  the  colon,  the  period,  the  interrogation,  and  the  exclama- 
tion. 

A  passage  of  music  which  forms  complete  sense  is  called  a 
period.  The  usual  length  of  a  period  is  eight  measures  ;  in  rapid 
tempo  this  is  often  doubled,  making  a  period  of  sixteen  measures. 
There  may  be  periods  of  10,  12,  or  20  measures  ;  but  the  majorit}' 
of  compositions  will  corroborate  the  statement  that  the  normal 
length  of  a  musical  period  is  eight  measures.  The  period  consists 
of  two  equal  parts,  called  sections.  A  musical  section,  or  clause, 
is  that  which  forms  incomplete  sense,  and  is  half  the  length  of  a 
period,  or  usually  about  four  measures. 

The  section  is  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  called  phrases ; 
which  will,  ordinarily,  consist  of  two  measures  each.  The  phrase 
may  then  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  called  motives.  A 
simple  period  consists  of  four  phrases,  or  two  sections. 

The  accented,  or  down  beats  of  a  measure,  are  called  the  Thesis; 
the  unaccented,  or  up  beats,  are  called  the  Arsis.  The  first  sec- 
tion is  called  the  Thesis ;  the  second,  the  Antithesis,  as  it  forms  a 
complement  or  answer  to  the  Thesis.  The  first  phrase  of  a  sec- 
tion is  called  the  Antecedent ;  the  second  is  called  the  Conse- 
quent The  2nd  phrase  naturally  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  answer  to 
the  1st,  and  the  4th  to  the  8rd.  The  1st  and  3rd  phrases  are 
generally  very  similar,  and  often  are  exactly  alike.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  2nd  and  4th  phrases. 

Notice  in  the  example  iK)w  these  four  phrases  may  be  likened  to 
as  many  people  conversing.  A.  asks  a  question  in  the  first  phrase  ; 
in  the  2nd  phrase  B.  answers  it ;  C.  then  makes  a  similar  propo- 
sition, or  question,  which  is  in  turn  answered  by  D.  These  consti- 
tute the  entire  period. 
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The  section  division  may  be    called  similar  to  the  colon  :  the 
phrase  to  the  semicolon  ;  and  the  motive  to  the  comma. 

Example  :    Fantasia  and  Sonata  No.  18.— Mozart. 

Andaniino.    ^=52.  1st  Phrase.  2iid  Phrase.      ^, 

2nd  Section.  ■ — .^ 

1^    5^    5^      5         4    3rd  Phrase. V  2  3        m^m 
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The  first  note  of  every  phrase  should  receive  a  marked  accent ; 
the  notes  should  be  connected  closel} ,  and  the  last  struck  lightly, 
and  rather  staccato. 

The  phrases  should  be  carefully  separated,  so  as  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Often  the  last  note  of  one  phrase 
is  the  first  of  the  next. 

In  this  case  it  is  more  diflScult  to  distinguish  betw^een  them,  and 
requires  special  care.  When  one  note  answers  the  double  purpose 
of  last  of  one  and  first  of  the  next,  a  pause  should  be  made  before 
striking  it ;  and  it  should  then  be  specially  emphasized,  as  the  first 
note  of  the  new  phrase  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  last 
of  the  old  ;  therefore  it  loses  its  former  significance,  and  is  executed 
as  if  belonging  only  to  the  latter  phrase. 

The  legato  and  staccato,  the  slur,  the  crescendo,  diminuendo,  the 
accelerando,  and  rallentando,  are  all  important  adjuncts  to  the 
"  Art  of  Phrasing". 

Church  music  is  generally  written  in  simple  periods,  a  hymn  tune 
consisting  of  a  single  eight  measure  period.  Double  hymns  require 
an  additional  period  or  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Sometimes  the 
2nd  section  is  exactly  like  the  first ;  in  this  case  thev  do  not  form 
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a  period,  but  are  called  a  double  section;  but  it  may  be  ver}' 
similar  to  the  first  section,  and  yet  act  as  complement  to  it  when  it 
completes  the  period.  The  first  section  usually  closes  with  the 
dominant  harmony,  or  a  secondary  cadence  form  ;  while  the  anti- 
thesis usually  closes  with  the  perfect  authentic  cadence. 

A  period  may  consist  of  three  sections  where  either  the  thesis 
or  antithesis  is  doubled  ;  or  of  four  where  both  are  doubled. 
Marches,  dances,  and  the  liglit  forms  of  compositions  consist  of  two 
simple  periods,  and  their  repetitions  and  variations  within  ^form. 

A  "  Coda"  is  often  added  to  the  2nd  period,  which  consists  of  a 
few  measures  added  on  to  form  an  ending.  Equally  so  it  often 
happens  that  a  period,  particularly  the  first  note,  is  abbreviated. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  more  intricate  changes  and 
forms  in  the  construction  of  periods,  or  of  period  groups,  which 
belong  to  the  stud}'  of  Form ;  but  to  merely  point  out  these  varia- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  can  easily  distinguish  the  points 
of  punctuation  in  a  musical  sentence,  and  understand  their  meaning. 

The  Motive  is  the  germ  of  the  melody ;  that  upon  which  the 
whole  thought  is  workeci  up  and  elaborated.  x\  motive  is  usually 
about  the  length  of  one  measure  ;  it  may  be  somewhat  more  or 
less,  but  practically  is  of  this  length.  A  inelody  is  usually  made 
up  of  several  motives. 

Example  :    Adagio  from  Sonata,  Opus  2,  No.  3— Beethoven. 

Adagio. 

H  4  - — ^      •.      •  o  ^      -■ —    — ~^ 
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Let  us  analyze  the  above  illustration  in  respect  to  its  motives. 
Notice  a  "  Coda  "  of  two  measures  is  added,  making  a  period  of  ten 
measures.  The  1st,  2nd,  5th  and  6th  measures  contain  the  same 
motive  ;  because  the  rhythm  is  the  same  in  each.     The  Erd  and 
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4th  measures  introduce  a  new  motive  ;  tlie  4th  containing  the  same 
rhythm  as  the  3rd,  and  being  a  kind  of  inverted  form.  Also  the 
7th,  8th,  and  10th  each  Introduce  a  new  motive,  making  in  all  five 
different  motives,  and  all  uniting  to  form  the  melod}',  or  theme. 
The  4th  motive  consists  of  only  three  notes.  The  number  of  motives 
employed  in  a  composition  greatlj^  varies  ;  but  it  is  considered 
better  to  have  a  small  number,  as  they  preserve  greater  unity  ;  also 
that  they  be  short,  as  they  then  appear  much  more  striking. 

The  works  of  the  old  masters  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
small  number  of  short,  forcible  motives,  so  artistically  elaborated. 
Sometimes  a  period  occurs  with  but  a  single  motive  ;  others  con- 
tain a  new  motive  for  ever}'  measure.  When  the  motive  is  exactl}^ 
repeated,  it  is  called  an  absolute  repetition.  When  repeated  as  a 
transposition,  but  with  no  rhythmical  change,  it  is  called  a  relative 
re-petition. 

The  repetitions  may  be  contracted  where  the  intervals  are  made 
smaller  than  in  the  first  appearance  ;  or  the}'  may,  on  the  contrar}', 
be  expanded.  The  repetition  ma}'  also  be  inverted,  or  written  in 
variations,  with  other  notes  intervening  between  the  notes  of  the 
motive.  Elaborations  also  occur  in  which  many  additional  notes 
appear  between  the  notes  of  the  motive. 

Thematic  jN'Iusic. — Music  which  is  formed  from  a  number  of 
motives  is  called  Thematic.  Music  not  formed  from  short,  well 
defined  motives,  but  with  a  continuous  flowing  melody,  is  called 
"  Lyric  Music." 

The  illustrations  given  above  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  are 
examples  of  the  "Thematic"  style. 

The  Adagio  movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  "  Lyric  '. 

Sonata  Pathetique. 
Adagio  cantahile. ^-^  ^"^ 
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Thematic  music  is  the  more  tictive  and  stirring  ;  while  Lyric 
music  represents  a  calm,  peaceful  state  of  mind.  The  older  com- 
positions are  mostly  Thematic  ;  but  the  Lyric  melody  iS  very  popu- 
lar among  modern  writers. 

THE   CADENCE. 

Although  belonging  strictly  to  the  domain  of  Harmony,  it  may 
be  well  at  this  point  to  mention  the  ''  Cadence  ",  as  its  use  will  be 
met  with  more  or  less  hereafter.  A  cadence  is  a  combination  of 
chords  which  forms  a  close.  There  are  six  kinds  of  cadences  : 
1st,  the  "  Perfect  Authentic  Cadence"  ;  which  is  the  most  full  and 
complete  Close ;  and  consists  of  the  Dominent  chord,  followed  by 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  ;  each  chord  in  its  fundamental  position, 
and  the  soprano  ending  on  the  Tonic. 

2nd,  The  "  Imperfect  Authentic  Cadence"  ;  which  is  the  same  as 
the  first,  only  that  one  of  the  chords  will  either  be  inverted,  or  the 
highest  voice  will  not  end  on  the  Tonic. 

3rd,  The  "  Perfect  Plagal  Cadence '' ;  this  consists  of  the  sub- 
dominant  chord,  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  Tonic  ;  both  chords 
in  fundamental  position,  and  soprano  ending  on  Tonic. 

4th,  The  "Imperfect  Plagal  Cadence";  this  is  the  same  as  the 
3rd,  excepting  that  one  of  the  chords  will  either  be  inverted,  or  the 
soprano  will  not  end  upon  the  Tonic.  (The  Plagal  is  often  called 
the  Church  Cadence.) 

5th,  The  "  Half  Cadence  "  is  formed  by  any  chord  being  followed 
by  the  Dominant-Triad,  and  ending  there.  It  is  called  half^  because 
it  appears  to  be  only  half  completed. 

6th,  The  "Deceptive  Cadence";  this  consists  of  the  Dominant 
chord,  followed  by  some  other  chord  than  that  of  the  Tonic,  and 
thereby  deceiving  the  ear,  which  naturally  expects  the  Tonic  Triad. 

Per.  Auth.    Imp.  Auth.    Per.  Pla.    Imp.Pla.      Half.       Deceptive. 
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IMITATION. 

TPHE  old  music  was  utterly  devoid  of  form  or  consistency  ;  it 
-*-  was  like  a  lecture  having  no  definite  subject,  but  containing  a 
little  of  everything.  This  class  of  incoherent  work  was  used  until 
about  the  16th  century.  At  present  all  music  has  one  definite 
melody,  generally  carried  on  in  a  single  voice,  to  which  the  other 
voices  act  as  a  harmonic  accompaniment.  Originally  music  was 
written  for  the  church  only,  and  was  to  be  sung  by  every  voice  in 
unison.  From  this  certain  Monks  began  to  study  the  "Art",  and 
worked  up  additional  parts  in  various  intervals,  each  part  being  a 
separate  melody.  This  art  gradually  grew,  until  over  eight}'  dis- 
tinct parts  were  written,  which  were  to  be  performed  simultaneous!}'. 

This  complicated  web  was,  of  course,  unintelligible,  excepting  to 
students  of  Counterpoint ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  was  verj'  un- 
satisfactory, on  account  of  its  lack  of  unit}'.  The  key  to  unity 
was  at  last  found  in  "  Imitation  ",  and  hence  arose  the  style  of  one 
part  following  another  with  the  same  melody. 

"  Polyphonia"  is  the  term  which  denotes  music  where  the 
different  voices  each  sing  a  melody  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
have  no  harmonic  accompaniment. 

"  Monodia"  denotes  that  kind  of  music  in  which  the  melody  is 
carried  in  a  single  voice,  and  the  other  voices  act  simply  as  an 
accompaniment.  All  music  belonged  to  the  former  class  until 
about  the  year  1600.  It  was  in  polyphonic  music  that  unity  was 
established  by  imitation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imitation  :  the  strict,  and  the/ree.  The 
Toccatas,  Inventions,  and  Preludes  were  examples  of  free  imitation, 
in  which  greater  laxity  as  to  transpositions  etc.  was  allowed. 
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The  "  Canon  "  and  "  Fugue  ''  are  the  representatives  of  ttrict 
imitation.  The  Canon,  which  is  the  closest  form,  is  a  mere  circle 
of  voices  ;  each  new  voice  following  its  leader  with  the  same 
melody  in  tlie  same,  or  in  different  key.  The  order  is  this  :  one 
voice  starts  out  with  a  certain  theme  of  perhaps  four  measures  ; 
as  soon  as  it  has  completed  it,  the  2nd  voice  takes  up  the  same 
melod}^;  this  is  in  turn  given  to  tlie  3rd  voice  ;  next  to  the  4tii, 
and  so  on.  When  each  voice  has  taken  the  melody,  the  Canon 
may  end  with  a  "  Coda" ,  or  repeat  the  circle,  and  thus  go  on 
ad  infinitum. 

The  ideal  form  of  strict  imitation  is  found  in  the  "  Fugue ". 
John  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750),  was  the  composer  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  grandest  fugues  which  have  ever  been  written, 
as  well  as  the  deepest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  classical  music. 

No  person  can  intelligently  listen  to  Bach  Fugues  without 
marvelling  at  the  immeasurable  intellect  and  genius  which  could 
have  culminated  in  such  master-pieces  of  art.  To  full}-  appreciate 
and  interpret  all  there  is  in  them,  lies  within  the  power  of  very  few 
musicians.  But  to  appreciate  a  grandeur  which  is  ever  increasing, 
and  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  should  lie  within  the 
power  of  every  true  musician.  The  author  has  often  noticed  in 
teaching  that  nearly  ever}'  pupil  on  beginning  these  works,  at  first 
called  them  dr}-  and  insipid.  The  2nd  week  they  were  fair ;  the 
3rd  week  good  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  mind  had  been  led  up  to  be- 
hold something  of  their  matchless  grandeur  ;  when  their  dryness 
vanished,  and  they  became  among  the  most  fascinating  of  all  work. 
The  remarkable  feature  is  that  one  will  not  tire  of  them,  the  more 
they  are  practiced,  the  more  beautiful  the}-  seem.  Every  musician 
should  keep  a  cop}'  of  Bach's  Fugues  for  constant  use  ;  as  Robert 
Schumann  says :  "  The}'  should  be  the  daily  bread  of  eveiy 
musician."  Perhaps  you  cannot  pla}-  them,  as  they  are  quite 
difficult ;  then  study  them  ;  anal^'ze  them  ;  listen  while  others 
play  them ;  and  the  reward  will  be  much  greater  than  3'ou  can 
half  anticipate. 

The  Fugue  may  consist  of  2,  3,  4,  5  or  more  parts,  called  voices. 
One  voice  stands  out  alone,  and  plays  a  short  well  marked  "theme", 
which  is  called  the  subject.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  subject 
another  voice  takes  up  the  same  theme,  starting  on  the  dominant  - 
this  is  called  the  answer.  While  the  answer  is  being  played,  the 
fiist  voice  continues  with  a  movement  very  similar  to  the  subject, 
yet  producing  a  variety  and  contrast ;  this  is  called  the  counter 
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subject.  The  3rd  voice  now  enters,  and,  taking  up  the  theme  as 
left  by  the  answer  from  the  dominant,  forms  the  2nd  subject. 
This  is  in  turn  answered  upon  the  Tonic  by  the  4th  voice.  In  the 
meantime  the  1st,  2nd,  and  ^3rd  voices  have  been  mingling  in  a 
counter-subject.  If  there  are  more  than  four  voices,  they  go  on  in 
this  way  until  all  have  been  used,  when  the  "  Exposition "  is 
finished. 

Supposing  there  are  four  voices,  and  the  4th  has  finished  on  the 
Tonic  ;  the  exposition  may  now  be  repeated,  or  followed  b}'  an 
^'  Episode".  If  it  is  repeated,  the  voices  will  usually  come  in  reverse 
order  from  that  of  the  first  exposition  ;  that  is,  if  for  instance,  the 
soprano  led  oflf,  answered  by  the  alto  ;  then  the  tenor,  answered  by 
the  bass ;  in  the  2nd  exposition  generally  the  alto  will  lead,  and 
be  anwered  by  the  soprano :  then  the  bass  answered  by  the  tenor. 

An  episode  usually  follows  either  the  first,  or,  if  two,  the  second 
exposition,  which  is  made  up  from  fragments  of  the  theme  and  coun- 
ter-subject. After  the  "  Episode  "  is  the  "  Stretto",  an  Italian  word, 
meaning  crowded  together.  This  consists  of  "subject'',  followed  by 
"  answer  ",  the  same  as  in  the  exposition,  with  this  exception  :  the 
succeeding  part  does  not  wait  for  the  preceding  to  finish.  For 
instance  :  the  1st  voice  starts  with  the  subject  upon  the  tonic,  but 
when  it  has  progressed  only  a  few  notes,  the  answer  begins  upon 
the  dominant  ;  as  soon  as  the  answer  has  well  begun,  the  2Dd 
subject  appears,  and  as  soon  after,  its  respective  answer.  Thas 
causing  several  voices  to  be  playing  exactly  the  same  melody  at 
the  same  time,  upon  different  degrees  ;  but  with  each  voice  in  a 
diflTerent  part  of  the  theme,  and  this  complex  mass  all  forming 
agreeable  harmon}-.  Imagine  what  a  mind  it  must  req-iire  to 
arrange  in  perfect  order  such  an  intricate  array  of  tones  as  are 
those  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  great  fugue  writers. 

The  "  stretto  "  is  then  generally  followed  by  another  "  episode  ", 
which  closes  with  the  customary  "  Coda  ". 

With  the  aid  of  this  outline,  it  will  be  ver}'  eas}'  to  anal3'ze 
Fugues,  Canons,  etc. ;  and  to  recognize  the  various  examples  of 
Imitation  and  Polyphonia,  as  exhibited  by  diflTerent  composers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MONODIA. 


VTEARLY  all  modern  music  belongs  to  the  Homophonic  class  ; 
^^    the  typical  form  of  which  is  the  "  Sonata  ". 

"  Musical  Form  "  is  based  principally  upon  the  Sonata,  which 
is  the  model  of  nearly  all  true  forms  of  homophonic  music.  Form, 
in  its  primary  sense,  is  a  period,  or  group  of  periods,  which  belong 
together. 

A  period  group  is  a  connection  of  two  or  more  periods  which 
bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other. 

The  2nd  period  is  expected  to  introduce  new  motives,  and  new 
work,  but  at  the  same  time  to  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
old  to  preserve  unitv.  A  very  common  way  is  to  make  the  first 
part  of  the  new  period  entirely  of  new  material,  and  to  leave  the 
last  the  same  as  the  preceding  period.  The  number  of  successive 
periods  which  are  homogeneous,  unite  to  make  a  form  ;  thus  we 
may  have  a  form  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  more  simple  periods.  A  period 
closing  on  the  tonic  of  its  own  key.  and  thus  shutting  it  off'  from 
that  which  follows,  is  called  a  dosed  form  ;  that  which  ends  with  a 
half  cadence,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  manner,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  the  following  period,  is  called  an  open  form. 

Although  the  ordinary  length  of  a  period  is  eight  measures,  they 
sometimes  reach  as  high  as  30,  and  even  40  measures.  Periods 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other  chiefl}'  by  their  relations  as 
thesis  and  antithesis. 

THE  SONATA. 

The  Sonata  is  a  composition  consisting  of  three  or  four  move- 
ments, so  arranged  as  to  form  a  contrast  with  each  other.  The 
first  movement  onl}^  is  generally  written  in  "  Sonata  form  ". 
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A  movement  written  in  Sonata  form  contains  four  distinct  parts, 
viz.:  1st,  Principal  subject;  2nd,  Song  group;  3rd,  Secondary 
subject ;  and  4th,  Close. 

A  "  Sonata  Form  "  is  specialh'  characterized  by  its  unity  of  con- 
struction ;  the  "  Close  "  being  the  same  as  the  Principal  subject ; 
the  •'  Song  group  "  being  formed  from  snatches  of  the  same  ;  and 
the  different  sections  also  being  written  in  nearly  related  keys. 
Between  the  Principal  and  Song  group  there  is  a  transitional 
passage  ;  also  after  the  Closing  group  is  a  Coda  of  a  few  measures. 
The  name  ''  Sonata  ",  in  its  strict  sense,  was  once  the  name  of  the 
form  of  a  single  movement,  but  is  now  applied  to  the  entire  com- 
position, of  which  usually  but  the  first  movement  is  of  that  form. 

The  Sonata,  as  entire,  contains  the  following  movements  :  1st, 
an  Allegro,  or  rapid  movement ;  2nd,  an  Adagio,  Andante,  or  other- 
wise named,  slow  movement ;  3rd,  a  Scherzo,  Trio,  or  Minuet ;  and 
4th,  a  Rondo,  or  Finale.  If  the  Sonata  contain  but  three  move- 
ments, the  Scherzo  is  omitted.  The  Adagio  is  designed  to  afford  a 
decided  contrast,  by  being  the  exact  reverse  in  tempo.  The  law 
of  unit}'  is  still  felt,  however,  in  the  close  relation  of  keys  employed. 
The  Scherzo  is  a  lively,  playful  movement.  A  Rondo  is  a  style  of 
progression,  in  which  the  motives  move  round  in  a  circle. 

There  are  five  forms  of  Rondo.  The  first  three  are  called  the 
"Lower  Rondo";  and  the  4th  and  5th,  the  '-Higher  Rondo". 
The  first  form  consists  of  a  single  theme  of  one  or  two  periods, 
followed  by  a  transition  passage,  then  the  return  of  the  theme,  and 
lastl}',  a  Coda.  The  2nd  Rondo  form  contains  two  themes  ;  the 
order,  then,  is  :    1st  Theme,  2nd  Theme  ;   1st  Theme,  Coda. 

The  order  of  the  3rd  form  is  :  1st  Theme,  2nd  Theme  ;  1st  Theme, 
3rd  Theme;  1st  Theme,  Coda.  The  4th  form  consists  of:  1st 
Theme,  2nd  Theme  ;  1st  Theme,  3rd  Theme  ;  1st  Theme,  4th  Theme  ; 
1st  Theme,  Coda,  etc. 

The  Rondo  enjoys  much  greater  freedom  than  the  other  move- 
ments ;  hence  it  exhibits  an  eas}^  careless  style,  and  is  especially 
playful  and  sportive. 

The  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  usually  belongs  to  one  of  the  first 
three,  or  "  Lower  Rondo  "  forms. 

A  movement  which  consists  of  but  one  period,  or  period  group, 
IS  said  to  be  written  in  "Unitary  form". 

A  movement  containing  two  period  groups,  is  in  "Binary  Form". 
A  movement  with  three  distinct  period  groups,  is  in  "  Ternary 
Form".     The  "  Sonata  Form  "  belongs  chiefly  to  the  "  Binary  "  class. 
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The  Sonata  Form  is  the  model  of  the  great  masters  since  the 
time  of  J.  S.  Bach  ;  it  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Suite,  a  similar 
8t3'le  of  music  in  four  or  five  parts.  The  Scherzo,  Minuet,  and 
Trio,  the  Theme,  with  Variations^  and  the  various  forms  of  Dance 
Music,  are  in  Unitar}^  or  Primary  forms.  The  Song  form  is  the 
simplest,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  simple  periods.  Church 
hj'mns  are  an  example  of  this  class,  and  contain  one,  and  some- 
times two  periods.  Songs  with  chorus  usually  contain  three 
periods.  A  Song  form  containing  two  melodies  closeh'  united,  is 
called  the  ''x\pplied  Song";  in  this  case  the  second  melody  is  called 
the  Trio  ;  so  named  because  originally  intended  to  be  sung  with 
fewer  parts  ;  but  it  does  not  retain  this  significance.  The  Trio  is 
much  more  quiet  and  subdued  than  the  first  melody. 

The  ]March,  Polka,  Schottisch,  and  Quickstep  are  generally 
written  in  this  form.  There  are  three  classes  of  Sonata :  1st,  the 
Sonatina  ;  2nd,  Sonata  ;  3rd,  the  Grand  Sonata.  The  Sonatina  is 
a  diminutive  Sonata  of  two  or  three  movements  ;  and  the  Grand 
Sonata  is  an  extended  elaborate  form  of  Sonata. 

The  Symphony  is  the  same  as  the  Sonata,  but  is  written  for 
Orchestra  instead  of  for  Piano-forte,  and  is  accordingly  constructed 
on  a  much  larger  scale. 

"  Chamber  Music  "  is  a  name  applied  to  compositions  in  Suite 
Form,  and  in  Sonata  Form,  which  are  especiallj^  intended  for 
private  recitals,  or  small  concerts. 

A  Concerto  is  an  elaborate  Sonata,  written  for  a  Solo  instrument 
and  Orchestral  accompaniment ;  as  a  Piano-forte  Concerto,  for 
Piano-forte  and  Orchestra.  This  is  the  most  artistic  of  Piano-forte 
compositions.  A  small  Concerto  of  but  two  movements,  is  called 
a  Concertino. 

The  lighter  forms  of  music  begin  with  the  so-called  "  Dance 
Forms";  these  include  the  Polka,  the  Schottisch,  Waltz,  Galop,  etc. 

The  Polka  originated  in  Bohemia,  and  was  taken  from  the 
Bohemian  word  Pulka;  meaning  half,  on  account  of  the  half-step, 
which  is  its  especial  characteristic.  This  form  of  dance  is  written 
in  two-four  time,  with  the  following  order:  1st,  Short  introduction  ; 
2nd,  Polka  in  unitary  form,  with  the  double  periods  ;  3rd,  Trio  and 
Polka  repeated  ;  4th,  Coda. 

The  Galop  has  the  same  form  as  the  Polka,  is  in  two-four  time, 
but  is  quicker  than  the  Polka,  and  only  gives  one  beat  to  a  measure. 
The  Schottisch  is  of  the  same  form,  but  much  slower. 

The  Waltz  is  the  most  common  and  most  popular  of  the  dance- 
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forms  ;  it  is  written  in  rapid  ttiree-four  time,  and  receives  but  one 
beat  to  the  measure. 

Tlie  form  of  the  Waltz  is  :  1st,  introduction,  which  is  general!}- 
foreign  to  the  material  of  the  Waltz.  2nd,  Entrance  of  four  meas- 
ures in  Waltz  time.  3rd,  Waltz  in  3,  4,  or  5  numbers,  usually  in 
5 ;  seldom  in  3.  Each  number  consists  of  two  double  periods, 
which  are  repeated.  4th,  Finale  in  Waltz  time,  and  containing 
snatches  of  the  Waltz. 

The  March  is  written  for  military  movements  ;  the  usual  form 
is  :  1st,  Introduction.  2nd,  March  proper.  3rd.  Trio.  4th,  Coda. 
The  "  Funeral  March  "  is  in  slow  tempo,  and  usually  a  minor  ke}'. 

The  Quadrille  and  Polonaise  are  liveh^  marches,  used  for  dancing. 
The  former  is  in  two-four,  or  six-eight  time,  and  requires  two  steps 
to  a  measure  ;  the  latter  is  in  three-four  time,  and  requires  three 
steps. 

Many  classes  of  compositions  are  written  with  a  sort  of  special 
form  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  such  are  the  "Songs  without  words", 
Berceuse,  Nocturne,  Fantasia,  etc.  A  Cadenza  is  a  flourish  given 
by  a  performer  at  the  end  of  a  period,  ad-lihituvi. 

An  Etude  is  a  composition  intended  for  a  study,  and  is  generally 
without  a  theme.  A  Recitative  is  a  composition  designed  as  a 
melodic  declamation. 

In  Vocal  Music  there  are  two  general  classes  :  the  Sacred,  and 
Secular.  Under  sacred  vocal  music  will  be  classed  the  Chant, 
H3^mn,  Choral,  Sentence,  Anthem,  Mbtette,  Mass,  Cantata,  and 
Oratorio. 

The  Chant  is  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  form  of  sacred  music, 
and  causes  the  words  to  be  recited  upon  a  given  tone  without 
rhythm. 

The  Hymn  consists  of  a  simple  or  double  period,  written  for 
four  voices,  and  is  used  in  Church  worship. 

The  Choral  is  slower,  and  of  simpler  construction  than  the  Hymn; 
and  all  voices  sing  in  unison. 

A  Sentence  is  a  diminutive  Anthem,  containing  a  Scriptural 
passage  with  melodic  accompaniment. 

The  Mass  is  the  communion  service,  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Motette  is  now  generally  considered  as  an  Anthem  of  high 
grade,  but  it  more  strict h^  adheres  to  the  laws  of  correct  Form, 
and  is  much  more  classical. 

The  Cantata  is  a  sacred  composition  of  dramatic  order,  with  or 
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without  orchestral  accompaniment ;  it  is  quite  extended  in  length, 
comprising  a  number  of  solos,  quartettes,  choruses,  etc.,  but  does 
not  allow  dramatic  action. 

The  Oratorio  is  the  grandest  of  all  classes  of  sacred  music  ;  it  is 
in  a  sense  a  sacred  Opera  without-dramatic  action ;  it  requires  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Scenery  and  costume  were  formerl}' 
used,  but  it  has  become  more  sacred  and  more  refined  by  doing 
away  with  them. 

Secular  Vocal  Music  is  represented  b}^  the  Song,  Ballad,  Glee, 
Operetta,  Opera-BoufTe,  and  Grand  Opera. 

The  Song  is  a  general  name  given  to  a  simple  melody,  whether 
sacred  or  secular,  of  one  or  two  periods. 

The  Ballad  was  originally  a  Song,  used  while  dancing  ;  in  fact, 
its  meaning  signifies  to  dance.  (Ital.  ballere  —  to  dance).  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  light  solo.  A  Glee  is  a  plnyful  style  of 
rausic,  written  for  three  or  more  voices. 

The  Opera  is  a  musical  drama,  with  scenery,  costumes,  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  theatrical  in  ever}-  respect.  In  the  simplest 
and  shortest  form  it  is  called  "Operetta"'  A  Comic  Opera  is  called 
"Opera-Bouffe". 

But  the  Grand  Opera  is  generally  tragic,  lyric,  and  very  artistic, 
while  the  music  is  of  the  choicest  character.  In  the  Comic  Opera 
the  amusing  element  is  chiefl}'  sought.  Many  pleasing  melodies 
are  introduced,  but  the  underlying  web  of  Form  and  material  is 
very  gross.  We  have  thus  far  given  a  brief  anah'sis  of  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  musical  compositions. 

The  Fugal  Forms,  belonging  to  the  earliest  times  of  classical 
music,  were  not  connected  with  the  laws  of  period  construction. 
But  the  latter,  Sonata-Form,  is  the  type  of  most  true  compositions, 
and  is  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  so-called  science  of 
"  Form  ". 

The  minor  varieties  of  compositions,  not  here  mentioned,  may 
be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Music,  where  they  are  more  or  less 
fully  explained. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONTENT. 

/CONTENT  is  the  name  applied  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  which 
^^  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  works.  In  short,  it  is  the 
"language  of  music".  A  large  proportion  of  music  is  almost 
utterly  devoid  of  "Content",  while  man}'  works  are  so  deeply 
filled  that  the  mind  of  the  listener  is  unconsciously  carried  through 
every  idea,  and  his  emotional  being  becomes  entirely  governed  b}- 
the  nuances  of  the  composition.  Sound  is  the  most  expressive 
agent  of  the  emotions.  The  expression  of  a  person's  voice  is  a 
sure  index  to  his  emotions ;  by  it  we  know  whether  he  is  pleasant 
or  gloom}",  happy  or  sad.  Thus  music  is  most  especiall}'  adapted 
to  express  the  different  feelings  of  the  mind. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  extant  in  regard  to  "Descriptive" 
or  "Programme  Music",  which  can  describe  a  "  thunder-storm  "; 
an  "ocean  voyage";  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  so  on.  Music  is 
entirely  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  attempts  to  imitate  the  braying 
of  a  donke}',  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or  anything  of  the  kind  This 
is  not  music,  it  is  simply  an  incoherent  mass  of  tones,  by  which  an 
incompetent  writer  has  insulted  the  dignit}'  of  the  art.  Robert 
Schumann,  the  greatest  of  all  descriptive  composers,  never  pre- 
tended any  of  these  absurdities.  Music  can  represent  the  state  of 
the  mind ;  it  can  be  melancholy,  but  no  one  can  trace  from  a  piece 
why  it  is  melancholy.  If  the  idea  is  suggested  by  the  title,  or 
some  written  description,  we  then  see  immediately  the  analog}'  of 
the  music  to  the  description.  During  the  time  of  Bach,  intellectual 
"  Content "  was  mostly  sought ;  and  all  Thematic  works  possess 
chiefly  this  order  of  Content. 

To  appreciate  the  Content  of  a  Thematic  work,  the  listener  must 
first  become  familiar  with  the  Theme,  and  then  follow  it  carefully 
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through  all  its  various  transformations.  To  do  this  is  often 
difficult,  and  requires  the  closest  care  and  attention,  without  which 
ofteii  nothing  but  an  unmelodic  succession  of  chords  will  seem  to 
appear.  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  performer  to  watch  careful!}- 
the  Theme,  and  give  it  especial  prominence. 

Lyric  music  is  more  emotional  than  intellectual,  and  is  better 
appreciated  by  the  undisciplined  ear,  than  the  Thematic  ;  as  the 
emotional  feeling  is  easily  aroused,  and  the  elaborations  being  less 
complex,  require  no  trouble  in  following. 

The  works  of  Beethoven  are  especially  notable  for  containing 
both  a  thoroughly  intellectual  content,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
so  deep  in  emotional  feeling.  The  reader  should  carefully  examine 
a  number  of  good,  and  also  trivial  compositions,  and  observe  what 
intellectual  or  emotional  depth  is  contained  in  each.  Many  a  lyric 
melody  will  take  complete  possession  of  the  mind,  carrying  it 
hither  and  thither  ;  now  sad,  but  sweetl}'  sympathetic  ;  now  bright- 
ening into  a  sunshine  of  light  and  beauty ;  now  a  little  startled  ; 
now  perfectly  tranquil  ;  now  patient  and  enduring ;  now  pathetic  ; 
now  amusing,  and  so  on.  But  in  many  works  there  is  no  feeling  ; 
there  is  nothing  intellectual ;  these  works  are  wholly  without 
"Content",  and  it  was  against  this  class  of  shallow  composers, 
called  Philistines,  that  Robert  Schumann  fought  so  diligentl3^ 

A  great  many  writers  of  to-day  are  Philistines  of  the  deepest 
cast,  and  these  are  the  ver}'  ones  who  ascribe  the  most  picturesque 
titles,  to  which  the  music  does  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance. 

Ideas  which  are  naturally  associated  with  music  may  be  nicely 
described.  Such  effects  are  beautifully  brought  out  by  Schumann. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  descriptive  music  is  displa3'ed  in 
C.  M.  Weber's  "Invitation  to  Waltz".  Here  the  various  stages  of 
the  ball-room  programme  can,  with  ver}^  little  force  of  imagination, 
be  plainly  seen,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  music. 

A  still  higher  form  of  waltz  is  found  in  the  Chopin  waltzes, 
which  belong  to  the  class  called  the  Idealized  dance^  which  does 
not  partake  of  the  sensuous  nature  of  the  ball-room  waltz. 

"  Content  "  is  generally  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  emotions  ; 
and  the  music  which  represents  the  deepest  feeling  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  greatest  "  content  ". 

The  aim  of  Art  is  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  beauty ;  some  appreciate  one  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  chief  element  of  beauty  is 
regularity   of   form.     One    person    has  handsomer    features    than 
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another,  because  they  are  more  in  perfect  obedience  with  nature's 
laws,  and  hence  conform  more  closely  to  the  regularit}'  of  "  form  ". 
The  beauty  of  a  tree  lies  in  the  symmetry  of  his  proportions.  So 
in  music,  the  perfect  regularit}'  of  form  in  period  groupings,  in 
repetitions,  in  variations,  in  rhythm,  in  harmonic  progression,  in 
contrapuntal  arrangements,  etc.,  will  be  the  basis  b}'  which  the 
musician  measures  the  beaut}'  of  a  composition.  Another  kind, 
that  of  sensuous  beauty,  is  of  a  lower  order,  but  is  unconsciously 
allied  to  the  first.  This  is  a  kind  of  excitement  in  which  the  un- 
tutored experiences  pleasure  ;  but  even  here  is  a  regularity-  of 
rhythm  and  melody,  without  which  there  could  be  no  music. 

But  music  contains,  in  addition  to  its  formal  beauty,  that  of  a 
deep  and  clearly  expressed  emotional  content.  The  nearest  per- 
fect and  most  beautiful  composition  is  the  one  which  combines 
most  fully  all  of  these  characteristics. 

"Classical  Music"  is  that  in  which  "Art  Form"  stands  pre- 
eminent above  all  other  characteristics,  and  to  which  Content, 
melody  and  all  must  coincide. 

"Romantic  Music"  is  that  in  which  "Form"  is  made  secondary 
to  the  emotions  and  melodic  imagination  of  the  author.  The 
composers  previous  to  the  time  of  Beethoven  belong  to  the  former 
school.  Many  of  Beethoven's  works  are  purely  classical  ;  others 
combine  both  qualities  to  an  almost  equal  extent,  and  are  termed 
'•  Transitional ";  but  his  latest  works  belong  chiefly  to  the  Romantic. 
The  composers  since  the  time  of  Beethoven  are  mostl}'  of  the 
Romantic  School. 

This  is  S3^mbolical  with  the  Classic  and  Romantic  in  all  depart- 
ments of  art.  In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  were  of  the  Classical  School, 
The  outside  form  of  their  works,  the  regularit}'  of  the  features,  etc., 
was  their  purpose ;  but  in  the  Romantic  Art  an  inward  beauty  and 
perfection  is  sought,  as  in  Architecture  and  Painting.  The  various 
masters  have  each  a  decided  originalit}-  of  Content.  For  example, 
Bach's  music  is  decidedly  playful.  Beethoven's  is  notably  tender, 
and  full  of  pathos.  With  the  Sonata,  the  Allegro  movement  is 
wide  awake  and  classic.  The  Adagio  is  very  emotional,  and  repre- 
sents a  peaceful  quiet.  The  Rondo  is  happy  and  contented  ;  while 
the  Finale  is  vigorous,  and  full  of  energy. 

Mendelssohn's  music  is  decidedly  refined,  and  expressive  of  the 
loftier  sentiments.  Chopin's  is  ready  for  war,  brimful  of  loyalty, 
and  intensely  chivalrous.  Liszt's  is  astonishing,  often  provoking  ; 
while  Schumann's  is  filled  with  humor  and  fun. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  find  a  large  variety  of  feelings  in  the  works 
of  such  masters,  most  clearly  portrayed ;  but  what  can  be  found 
in  a  hirge  proportion  of  the  works  which  lie  on  the  shelves  of  the 
music  stores,  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  average  pianist?  Nothing  ! 
nothing  deep  ;  nothing  intellectual  ;  nothing  emotional  ;  nothing 
beautiful  ;  everything  chaff,  which  destroys  ambition,  ruins  taste, 
and  leaves  the  mind  wholly  incapable  of  enjo)'ing  true  beaut3\ 
Would  that  every  teacher  and  every  musician  were  true  to  his 
Art,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bach,  has  been  the  acknowledged 
king  of  the  Art  world.  Many  a  simple  and  rapid  melody  is  pure, 
and  full  of  meaning,  and  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  anyone  who 
enjoys  music.  It  is  not  necessar}^  to  always  select  the  intricate 
and  the  complex  in  order  to  produce  good  music.  But  the  Virtuoso 
who  caters  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  hear  not  music,  but 
something  laughable,  —  for  there  are  many  who  care  nothing  for 
sound,  only  as  it  becomes  horridly  ridiculous ;  the  Virtuoso  who 
thus  ignores  the  memory  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  caters  to 
such  brazen  clad  ears,  ought  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor.  Not  long 
ago  the  authoi  was  to  have  the  pleasure,  as  he  thought,  of  listening 
to  a  beautiful  selection  of  piano-forte  music.  While  sitting  in  an 
audience  of  six  thousand  intelligent  people,  a  celebrated  performer 
was  announced  to  play;  as  he  gracefully  sat  down  to  a  magnificent 
Grand,  we  felt  a  thrill  of  expectancy  for  the  rich  treat  in  store. 
But  what  was  he  doing  ?  His  first  move  was  to  place  upon  the 
Bass  strings  a  handful  of  books^  to  deaden  the  tonej  then  upon 
the  altissimo  octave  he  realh'  played  the  melody  of  "  Old  folks  at 
home "  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  imitated  a  snare 
drum  accompaniment.  This  was  followed  b}*  "Marching  through 
Georgia  ",  or  something  similar,  when  he  retired,  applauded  by  a 
portion  of  the  audience.  The  programme  would  have  been  com- 
plete if  some  eminent  Theologian  had  followed  with  a  recitation  of 
"  Mary's  little  lamb  ";  and  one  would  have  been  just  as  consistent 
as  the  other.  The  Virtuoso  has  ^«o  more  business  to  use  minstrel 
music  than  the  Orator  has  to  declaim  such  verbal  nonsense.  Every 
conscientious  musician  will  use  the  best  music.  The  works  of  the 
"  Great  Masters  "  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lesser 
good  composers  ;  for  the  former  alone  would  hinder  the  growth 
of  the  Art ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  positively  forsake  the  chaff, 
.and  to  use  nothing  which  can  be  called  impure. 
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MUSIC  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  YEAR  A.  D.  1500. 

TT  is  a  ver}^  unsatisfactory  task  to  write  upon  so  extensive  a 
-*-  subject  within  the  limits  allotted  to  this  department.  In  look- 
ing over  the  ground,  so  many  interesting  subjects  present  them- 
selves which  must  be  entirel}^  overlooked,  and  as  many  more  receive 
but  a  passing  notice,  that  it  appears  like  a  mere  glance  here  and 
there  at  the  numberless  stars  witliin  our  historical  horizon ;  for  to 
write  such  a  history  unabridged  of  interesting  material,  would  be 
to  fill  man}^  volumes,  and  be  far  too  extended  for  the  fulfillment  of 
our  purpose.  Grove's  Dictionary  contains  the  names  of  over  twelve 
hundred  celebrated  musicians  in  the  first  of  its  four  volumes;  and 
a  similar  proportion  would  result  in  nearl}-  five  thousand  names  of 
great  and  celebrated  musicians,  besides  the  numberless  array  of 
other  matters  of  history ;  and  how  much  more  does  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Mendel,  in  eleven  volumes,  contain  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Histories  of  Burney,  Hawkins,  etc. 

The  origin  of  music  is  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  language 
itself.  It  required  no  discoverer  like  a  Franklin,  or  a  Stevenson, 
for  it  was  an  inspiration  of  the  human  soul ;  as  natural  in  portrajing 
the  emotions,  as  the  laugh,  the  moan,  or  the  sigh.  To  trace  music 
to  its  origin,  would  be  to  trace  man  to  his  creation,  and  to  the 
origin  of  speech.  With  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  education  of  the  senses,  language  and  music  developed  in 
proportion.  Every  savage  nation  has  its  music,  its  language,  and 
its  customs. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  its  own  also,  and  these  compare 
directl}^  as  the  intelligence  and  tastes  of  the  diflferent  classes.  The 
greatest  impetus  good  music  ever  had,  was  from  the  advent  of 
Christ  into  the  world  ;  and  as  he  has  been  the  inspirer  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy,  so  he  has  been  the  continuing  inspiration  of  this 
most  pure  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Arts. 
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Previous  to  the  "  Christian  Era "  a  very  inferior  jargon  consti- 
tuted the  so-called  music. 

Musical  instruments  were  made  of  the  crudest  substances.  Mr. 
Carl  Engel,  in  his  work  upon  musical  instruments,  speaks  of  many 
varieties  which  were  used  two,  and  even  three  thousand  years 
before  the  '•  Christian  Era  ".  The  first  example  he  mentions,  is 
merely  a  small  bone,  perforated  by  a  single  hole.  The  instruments 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  etc.,  consisted  mostly  of 
cymbals,  drums,  and  pipes,  which  would  offer  anything  but  music 
to  a  modern  ear.  The  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  representing  much 
m'ore  culture,  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  respective 
histories  as  using  the  Lyre  and  the  Harp.  A  large  variety  of  in- 
struments might  be  traced  among  the  most  inferior  of  the  ancient 
savage  nations,  containing  very  little,  if  any,  change  of  pitch,  but 
presenting  a  sort  of  lively  jingle,  which  was  in  those  early  days 
probably  greatly  appreciated.        • 

From  the  "  Christian  Era".  —  Music,  as  it  is  usually  under- 
stood, begins  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  "Christian  Era"; 
although  that  which  has  been  mentioned  was  music  to  the  people 
of  that  day,  yet  the  modern  ear  does  not  recognize  it  as  such. 
Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  music,  it  will  refer  entirely  to  that  of  the 
later  period. 

The  first  music  was  purel}'  vocal,  and  designed  entire!}^  for  the 
Church,  all  parts  singing  in  unison.  The  alternate  singing  of  the 
psalms  by  priest  and  people,  called  Antiphon,  was  chiefly  their 
form  of  vocal  worship.  The  first  great  reformer  of  church  music 
was  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  ;  he  composed  several  hymns, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  collection  of  church  music  at  Milan. 
Besides  beautifying  the  stvle  and  order  in  general,  he  is  credited 
with  having  established  the  four  modes  of  Tonality  ;  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  called  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydian ; 
A.  D.  384. 

About  two  hundred  years  later  (A.  D.  590),  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
added  the  four  so-called  "  Plagal  Modes  ",  which  were  derived  from 
the  "Authentic  Modes";  Plagal  coming  from  the  Greek,  and  mean- 
ing sidewise.  These  were  the  Hypo-Dorian,  Hypo- Phrygian,  Hypo- 
Lydian,  and  Hypo- Mixo-Lydian. 

This  system  was  later  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  ^Eolian 
and  Ionian  modes,  to  which  were  added  their  plagal  :  Hypo-jEolian, 
and  Hypo- Ionian. 

St.  Gregor}^  was  a  great  reformer  in  church  music  ;  he  arranged 
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many  works,  established  schools,  founded  the  notable  Gregorian 
Chant.  The  Book  of  Church  Music,  which  Gregory  arranged, 
called  the  Antiphoii^  he  caused  to  be  fastened  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Cathedral,  so  that  it  would  serve  as  an  unchangeable  basis  for  all 
church  music;  but  in  spite  of  this  there  was  a  growing  tendency, 
causing  at  times  much  trouble  in  the  church,  towards  the  more 
impure  and  sensuous. 

At  times  it  became  so  great  as  to  almost  entirel}^  exclude  music 
from  the  church,  but  at  such  times  it  would  be  rearranged  by  the 
clergy,  and  based  back  upon  the  Gregorian  models.  Another  name, 
at  this  time  worthy  of  mention,  is  Isidore,  the  Archbishop  of 
Seville  ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  first  mention  of  what  we  under- 
stand as  Harmony.  He  speaks  of  the  combinations  of  tones  into 
Symphon}^  and  Diaphony.  Symphony,  from  the  Greek,  means  a 
sounding  together,  and  probably  refers  to  the  concordant  intervals, 
and  Diaphony  signifies  a  devision  or  duplicity  of  the  tones,  and 
thus  means  the  discordant  intervals.  But  it  was  left  to  Hucbald, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  to  establish  the  first  work 
upon  Harmon}',  called  Organum,  or  Diaphony. 

This  Organum,  as  given  in  his  work  "  Enchiridion  Musicae," 
consists  chiefl}'  of  two  voices  singing  in  parrallel  4ths  and  in  parallel 
5ths  ;  the  one  thing  which  is  now  so  emphatically  forbidden,  while 
a  consecutive  third  was  then  prohibited  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  equal  temperament  of  which  we 
profit ;  and  a  2nd,  a  3rd,  or  a  6th  did  not  have  the  relative  purit}' 
which  it  now  has. 

In  fact,  if  our  tempered  scale  and  modern  Ionian  and  jEolian 
modes,  which  are  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  large  varieties  of  harmo- 
nies, had  then  been  in  use,  doubtless  a  much  more  elaborate  har- 
mony would  have  been  utilized  many  centuries  before.  The 
Sistine  Choir,  founded  in  the  4th  century  at  Rome,  by  S.  Sylvester, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  This  received  much  help  from  Gregor}', 
and  still  continues  to  be  known  as  the  Papal  Choir.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  appeared  another  Monk,  Guido,  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  is 
due  the  origin  of  many  valuable  improvements  in  musical  art. 

He  was  the  great  voice  teacher,  and  to  him  is  due  the  improve- 
ment in  the  notation,  as  is  mentioned  in  Part  II.,  viz.,  the  neumes ; 
the  addition  of  two  new  lines  to  the  stave  ;  the  red  and  the  3^ellow 
lines,  from  whence  the  clefs  F.  and  C.  He  it  was  who  noticed  that 
the  hymn  written  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Paulus  Diaconus  in  (circum)  770,  was  so  arranged  that  each  line 
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began  one  degree  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  thereby-  adopted 
their  respective  syllables,  by  which  to  teach  the  relative  sounds  to 
his  classes.  These  are  in  use  to  this  day  ;  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supplant  them  by  different  sets  of  syllables,  but  all 
have  failed,  and  the  Guidonian  Sol  Fa  system  remains.  Although 
it  is  doubtful  if  Guido  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  this  method 
of  solmization,  he  was  certainly  the  first  great  teacher  who  made 
sufficient  use  of  it  to  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  therefore 
named  after  him.-  W.  S.  Rockstro,  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  mentions 
several  attempts  to  change  the  syllables ;  one  by  VVaebrant 
(1517-1591),  Bo,  Be,  De,  Ga,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni.  One  by  Witzler  of  Stutt- 
gart (1576-1635),  "La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me,  Fe,  Ge,"  and  Graun  (1701- 
1759),  "Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Fu,  La,  Be,"  besides  several  others  ;  but 
none  were  able  to  supersede  the  words  of  the  old  Latin  Hymn. 
Up  to  this  period,  measured  music  was  unknown,  all  notes  being 
written  with  the  same  value. 

Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  11th  century,  is  called  the  first  writer 
upon  measurable  music.  Music  being  vocal,  and  chanted  rather 
than  sung,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  similar  to  the  Odes 
of  the  ancient  poets,  being  divided  into  the  respective  dactyl  and 
strophe,  and  receiving  the  accents  of  the  Greeks :  the  acute,  the 
grave  and  the  circumflex.  Any  reader  of  the  lUiad  or  Odysse}'  of 
Homer,  or  the  plays  of  Euripides,  will  easily  recall  the  sing  song 
style  of  scanning  the  syllables,  and  can  easily  conceive  of  their 
occupying  different  degrees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  keys. 

The  "  Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis  "  of  Franco,  already  mentions 
four  kinds  of  notes  :  the  Large,  Long,  Breve,  and  Semibreve,  with 
their  corresponding  rests  ;  besides  mentioning  the  two  kinds  of 
time,  perfect  and  imperfect.  He  also  shows  several  harmonic  im- 
provements. 

Discant,  which  denotes  the  singing  of  two  voices,  appeared  about 
this  period,  and  is  especially  mentioned  b}'  Franco.  In  this  form 
of  the  science,  which  is  really  the  beginning  of  Counterpoint,  the 
under  note  being  twice  as  long,  is  made  to  hold  during  two  of  the 
upper. 

Walter  Odington  of  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote 
npon  the  same  subject,  using  as  a  foundation  the  works  of  Franco. 
Following  the  Organum  and  Discant  is  the  Faux-Bourdon,  or  the 
false  bass  ;  probably-  so  called  because  it  employed  the  succession 
of  6thR  below  the  melody,  which  had  been  previously  looked  upon 
as  a  false  progression.     This  False-Bourdon  was  a  more  complete 
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filling  out  of  Harmon}',  employing  three  or  four  voices  together. 
Franco  was  the  first  to  show  a  dislike  to  the  consecutive  progres- 
sion of  perfect  consonances  which  progression  has  since  become 
a  fundamental  prohibition.  He  also  formed  a  division  of  the  con- 
sonances into  three  forms  :  calling  the  octaves  "  perfect  consonan- 
ces"',  the  4ths  and  5ths  '•  middle",  and  the  major  and  minor  3rds 
he  calls  "  imperfect  consonances  ".  The  6th  he  still  considers  as  a 
discord. 

Marchetto,  in  the  13th  century,  classifies  the  4th  as  a  discord, 
and  mentions  the  resolution  of  discords  into  concords.  Franco 
discovered  the  great  truth  that  it  was  better  to  mix  discords  with 
chords,  than  to  have  a  plain  succession  of  consonances  without 
variety. 

The  next  step  made  in  this  direction  was  by  Jean  de  Muris,  in 
the  14th  century;  he  added  the  major  6th  to  the  list  of  imperfect 
concords.  The  various  works  of  history  of  this  period  base  nearly 
every  advance  upon  the  music  of  the  church  ;  secular  music  being 
little  known,  and  having  less  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  But  there  was  during  all  that  time  a  secular  music  ;  this 
was  less  intellectual  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pleasing  melodies,  very 
few  of  which  remain.  The  "  People's  Song",  as  it  is  called,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  lighter  melodious  secular  music  ;  it  was  the 
natural  outburst  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  Gregorian 
Chant  is  the  foundation  of  the  deep,  the  intellectual,  and  the  scien- 
tific in  music.  The  Troubadours  were  a  class  of  musical  people  of 
the  lighter  style,  foremost  among  whom  was  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
born  in  1240.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  composing  the  first 
comic  opera,  entitled  "  Robin  Et  Marion". 

Jean  de  Muris,  who  was  the  leading  harmonist  during  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  first  brought  into  use  in  his  writings  the 
word  Counterpoint,  instead  of  the  older  word  Discant.  From  the 
14th  century  Belgium  steps  to  the  front  and  becomes  the  foremost 
musical  nation  of  the  land,  the  high  countries  passing,  through 
wars  and  gloomy  years,  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  improve 
Art,  while  the  successful  and  peaceful  North  took  rapid  strides 
in  this  progression. 

One  of  these  Belgians,  William  Dufay  (1350-1432),  was  a  fine 
tenor  singer,  and  composed  many  pieces,  both  sacred  and  secular ; 
his  works  were  of  a  dignified,  majestic  "construction,  and  showed 
quite  an  advance  over  the  older  works.  As  contemporaries  of  the 
old  Belgian  school  with  Dufay,  may  be  mentioned  Binchois,  Bras- 
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sart,  and  Fauges.  The  new  Belgian  school  was  headed  by  Okeghem, 
who  lived  about  fifty  years  after  Dufay.  By  him  the  Canon  was 
brought  to  a  great  standard  of  perfection ;  he  is  often  considered 
as  its  originator,  but  should  more  properly  be  termed  its  perfector. 
Space  will  not  allow  even  a  mention  of  their  contemporaries  in  this 
new  Flemish  school. 

Okeghera,  although  an  excellent  composer,  accomplished  still 
more  as  a  teacher  :  foremost  among  his  illustrious  pupils  stands 
the  name  of  Josquin  De  Pres. 

Josquin  de  Pres  was  the  first  author  whose  music  has  remained 
to  our  day  almost  entire.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  and  was  the  greatest  composer  and  genius  the  world 
had  yet  known. 

His  popularity  was  supreme  ;  lauded  by  everybod}^,  courted 
by  rulers,  he  at  once  assumed  the  highest  position  which  had 
ever  been  accorded  to  a  musician. 

He  spent  a  short  time  in  Rome,  and  while  there  composed 
Masses.  Of  his  works  about  150  Motets  were  published,  besides 
19  Masses,  and  about  50  secular  pieces.  His  works  were  dropped 
by  the  Church,  partly  on  account  of  the  secular  words  and  melodies 
occurring  in  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  music  was 
given  far  greater  importance  than  the  words  ;  a  few  words  often 
being  used  in  connection  with  a  large  array  of  notes.  Well  would 
it  be  if  much  of  the  church  music  of  to-day  were  dropped  from 
the  sanctuaries  for  this  same  reason.  How  very  few  church  choirs 
in  selecting  their  Motet  or  Anthem  music  so  much  as  give  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  words  of  the  text ;  the  music  being  the  "ne  plus 
ultra  "  of  the  composition,  and  with  the  few  shallow  words  which 
are  allowed  to  creep  in,  even  these  are  not  pronounced  intelligibly. 
Glorifying  God,  and  glorifying  the  ability  of  the  singer,  are  two 
very  different  things. 

The  Christian  Church  of  our  own  day  is  deep  in  its  praises 
of  many  singers  of  moderate  ability,  simply  because  the  soul,  the 
heart  and  a  good  voice,  are  all  turned  in  the  one  direction,  that  of 
glorifying  God. 

A  good  day  will  it  be  for  the  Church,  when  it  ceases  to  engage 
singers  chiefl}'  upon  the  basis  of  artistic  ability,  but  makes  the  first 
test  upon  Christian  feeling,  and  the  ability  of  leading  the  soul 
nearer  the  "  Ideal  ".  So  far  as  virtuoso  ability  can  add  to  this,  and 
it  can,  where  it  will,  very  good,  but  no  further.  Therefore  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Church  of  the  16th  century  did  well  in  aban- 
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doning  Josquiu's  Massas.  although  they  were  the  greatest  master- 
pieces ever  produced  :  for  if  the  Church  had  not  used  the  great 
€are  it  at  various  times  shows,  its  music  must  have  resembled  in 
time  that  of  the  dancing  room.  After  the  death  of  Josquin  the 
supremacy  of  the  Lowlands  begins  to  lessen,  and  soon  we  find 
Italy  taking  the  lead,  and  Rome  henceforth  becoming  the  musical 
metropolis.  One  successor  of  Josquin,  Adrian  Willaert  (1490- 
1562),  is  worthy  of  mention  as  the  introducer  of  the  Madrigal,  and 
also  of  the  celebrated  School  of  Venice. 

Ottaviano  Petrucci,  born  in  1466,  was  the  first  type -printer 
of  music.  About  the  year  1500  he  began  in  Venice  the  printing 
of  the  best  works  then  written.  Petrucci's  method  consisted  of  first 
printing  the  lines  of  the  stave  and  afterwards  placing  the  notes 
upon  them  ;  but  in  1507  Oglin  of  Augsburg  accomplished  the  art 
of  printing  both  at  once. 

One  of  the  first  writers  of  the  Madrigal  was  Constanzo  Festa 
born  near  the  close  of  the  15th  centur}-,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
composers  of  the  Koman  School.  The  first  school  of  music  in 
Rome  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  Claude 
Goudimel,  where  many  illustrious  musicians  were  educated,  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  Palestrina.  Goudimel  was  an  excellent 
composer,  chiefly  of  sacred  music.  He  was  one  of  the  converts  to 
Protestantism  under  Calvin,  for  which  he  fell  a  victim  of  the  great 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  at  Lyons,  August  24,  1572. 


CHAPTER  11. 


PROM  PALESTRINA  TO  HANDEL,  A.  D.  1500-1650. 

/^  lOVANNi  PiERLUiGi,  the  greatest  composer  who  ever  lived  be- 
^  fore  the  time  of  Bach,  was  born  at  Palestrina  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  and  has  been  commonly-  called  by  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place. The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  was  probably 
about  1520.  It  would  be  highly  satisfactor}',  did  space  permit,  to 
devote  an  entire  chapter  to  this  most  noble  genius  :  Reared  in 
povert}' ;  afterwards  supported  b}^  the  meager  amounts  which  the 
sale  of  his  compositions  would  bring ;  subject  to  the  bitterest 
of  sorrows  ;  the  early  loss  of  his  wife  and  three  of  his  four  sons, 
and  the  one  who  only  remained  to  him  turning  out  a  wild,  dis- 
honest and  worthless  3^outh  ;  certainly  his  share  of  trouble  was 
great.  But  his  religious  piety  and  devotion  to  art  never  wavered. 
Palestrina  it  was  who  revived  the  Church  music  and  saved  it  from 
being  entirely  discarded.  ,  The  Church  had  been  grievousl}-  bur- 
dened by  frivolous  and  secular  music.  The  Gregorian  chant  was 
too  plain  ;  Ecclesiastical  music  lacked  the  sensuous  beaut}-  of  the 
secular.  A  conflict  had  thus  been  waging  for  centuries  in  the 
Church,  and  it  seemed  well  nigh  powerless  to  hold  the  tide  in 
check.  The  music  of  Josquin  had  recenth'  been  expelled  because 
too  secular  in  character,  and  now  the  "Council  of  Trent,"  at  last 
driven  to  desperation,  had  passed  a  decree  which  would  almost 
entirely  exclude  the  music  from  the  ChurcL.  But  at  the  instance 
of  certain  Cardinals,  Palestrina  was  engaged  by  Pope  Pious  IV.  to 
write  a  model  in  one  Mass,  of  what  the  music  of  the  Church 
should  be.  He  responded  by  composing  a  set  of  three  Classes, 
which  upon  being  produced  received  universal  admiration.  Clergy 
and  people  united  in  their  praise,  while  the  last  one,  called  the 
"  Papae  Marcelli,"  brought  forth  unlimited  applause,  and  deter- 
mined once  for  all  the  type  of  the  future  Ecclesiastical  worship. 
Palestrina,  in  spite  of  jealous}-,  was  courted  by  all  ;  lauded  by  the 
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clergy  and  people,  and  placed  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  tame. 
In  1575,  a  chorus  of  1500  voices  from  his  own  native  town  came 
to  Rome,  in  grand  procession,  singing  his  music  etc.,  and  thus 
bestowed  unprecedented  honor  upon  a  composer  of  musi«. 

The  entire  amount  of  his  works  is  enormous. 

A  work  of  Motetts,  presented  to  Gregory  and  printed  in  1548, 
was  so  popular  as  to  pass  through  ten  editions  before  the  middle 
of  the  following  century.  A  Stabat  Mater  of  his  passed  through 
various  reprints,  and  has  been  finally  arranged  and  edited  b}' 
Richard  Wagner.  Up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1594,  his  com- 
positions kept  appearing,  and  when  at  last  he  calml}'  and  beauti- 
fully slipped  away  in  the  arms  of  a  devoted  friend,  it  was  to  leave 
behind,  the  monuments  of  his  labor  in  a  large  array  of  magnificent 
Masses,  Motetts,  Madrigals,  Hymns,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  Pnlostrina.  a  ^'ounij  Netherlander  was  rising  to 
the  front,  namely  Orlaudus  Lassus,  horn  at  Hainjiut,  probably  in 
1520,  but  like  his  successors  the  exact  time  of  his  birlh  is  uncertain-, 
the  genealogical  tables  of  the  older  musicians  being  very  imper- 
fect. Orlandus  Lassus,  with  the  exception  of  Palestrina,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  thus  far  ;  a  composer  of  great  merit  combining 
tiie  best  characteristics  of  the  older  masters  of  the  Flemish  School, 
besides  adding  many  excellent  ones  of  his  own.  Up  to  this  point 
the  School  of  the  Netherlanders  bears  a  powerful  influence. 

Lassus  is  a  Netherlander  by  birth,  while  Palestrina  is  the  pupil 
of  the  Flemish  Goudimel.  Lassus  soon  makes  Germany  his  adopted 
home,  and  about  the  same  time  Palestrina  settles  in  Rome.  From 
this,  vigorous  seed  is  planted  which  in  time  must  culminate  into  a 
great  Italian,  as  also  in  a  great  German  School.  Orlando  when  a 
bo}'  possessed  an  exquisite  voice,  so  fine  that  li^  was  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  stolen  away  from  school ;  twice  he  was  brought  back 
by  his  parents,  but  the  third  time  agreed  to  stay.  After  his  voice 
broke  lie  spent  some  time  at  Naples  and  Rome,  visited  England 
and  France,  and  was  in  1557  appointed  Director  of  Chamber  Music 
at  Munich  by  Albert  Y.,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  five  years  later 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chapel  Master. 

A  company  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  most  able  Virtuosi  ob- 
tainable anywhere  in  Europe  constituted  his  choir.  Unlike  Pales- 
trina, he  was  surrounded  with  affluence,  a  happy  famil}-,  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  musicians,  and  two  daughters.  In  1582  he 
published  a  work  set  to  the  old  hymn  to  St.  John,  the  Baptist, 
^'  Ut  queant  laxis,"  where  the  Tenor  sang  the  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  etc. 
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while  the  other  parts  began  on  the  second  syllable  of  each  line^ 
carrying  the  line  through  with  independent  harmon}-;  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  Tenor  to  ascend  the  scale  alone.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1558  to  an  honorable  lady  at  the  Court,  Regina  Weckinger. 
He  was  knighted  in  1574  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  finished  his  days 
in  Munich  in  the  year  1594.  As  a  composer  Lassus  stood  second 
only  to  Palestrina,  and  far  in  advance  of  any  other  writer  of  his 
day.  The  list  of  his  works  is  astonishing,  hundreds  of  Masses, 
Motetti,  Madrigals,  etc.  came  from  his  pen  ;  over  two  thousand 
different  works  have  been  collected,  and  from  the  beauty  and 
warmth  of  his  productions  he  has  lent  a  powerful  hand  to  the 
development  of  the  Art. 

Although  the  centre  of  musical  culture  during  the  16th  century- 
was  in  the  Netherlands,  other  nations  were  steadily  advancing  in 
the  Art.  In  Germany  the  standard  was  rapidly  rising.  Henr}' 
Isaac,  who  was  born  about  1440,  deserves  special  mention  as  being 
the  first  great  German  composer.  To  him  Germany  was  indebted 
for  much  which  may  be  called  best  at  that  time  in  Motetti,  Masses, 
etc. 

In  the  year  1483,  at  Eisleben,  Martin  Luther,  the  great 
reformer,  was  born.  Luther,  although  a  fine  performer  upon  the 
lute,  and  an  excellent  singer  and  composer,  owes  his  place  in  the 
history  of  music  to  his  changes  in  the  order  of  church  music.  He 
first  started  congregational  singing ;  arranged  Masses  in  German, 
which  he  shortened  and  greatly  modified,  much  to  the  horror  of 
the  more  conservative  Catholics.  But  especiall}^  did  he  cause  to 
be  written  the  first  Protestant  Hymn  Book,  in  1524,  containing 
eight  hymns,  four  of  which  he  composed  himself  These  hymns 
attained  a  wonderful  popularity,  and  were  feared  b}'  the  enemies 
of  reform  even  more  than  the  teachings  of  this  great  scholar. 
Luther  was  married  to  Catherine  von  Bora,  in  1525,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  nun.  He  died  in  1546,  and  is  especialh-  known 
by  his  large  collection  of  hymns.  Contemporary  with  Lutlier 
were  Senfel  and  Walther,  both  friends  of  the  former,  and  good 
composers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  this  period  without  mentioning 
Christofore  Morales  of  Spain  ;  he  was  born  at  Seville  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  became  a  member  of  the  Sistine  choir 
in  1540,  and  published  several  Masses  and  Motetti.  Morales  was 
the  leading  composer  of  Spain,  he  despised  all  classes  of  frivolous 
music,  and  claimed  that  all   music  should  be   used  to  the  honor 
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of  God.  Johann  Fux,  the  writer  of  the  celebrated  work  on  Coun- 
terpoint, the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,"  was  born  in  1660  ;  he  also 
composed  much  music. 

In  England  music  had  been  ripening  golden  sheaves,  but  the 
culmination  is  in  Orlando  Gibbons,  Mus.  Doc,  the  "  Palestrina 
of  England,"  born  in  Cambridge,  1583  ;  the  best  of  a  family 
of  musicians,  and  the  greatest  organist  and  composer  then  in 
England.  In  1622  he  graduated  Dr.  of  Music  at  Oxford  ;  his  two 
sons,  Christopher  and  Orlando,  became  both  musicians.  The 
former,  in  1664,  received  the  degree  Dr.  of  Music  from  Oxford. 
Gibbons  composed  much  of  various  styles,  but  owes  his  place  in 
history  to  his  Church  music,  which  ranks  among  the  best  of  his 
time. 

The  Oratorio. — We  have  been  traveling  through  the  Era  of 
the  Madrigal,  and  it  will  be  well  to  observe  something  of  the  Ora- 
torio which  was  at  this  time  coming  into  prominence.  The 
Oratorio  is  the  successor  of  the  ancient  "Miracle  Plays,"  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  The  Theatre  had  been  the  great  center  of  in- 
terest to  the  old  nations.  The  Drama  had  been  greatly  cultivated 
in  Greece  and  among  other  ancient  people,  and  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "  Christian  Era,"  the  spiritual  Drama  began  to  be 
introduced.  At  first  this  was  very  pure,  and  was  the  strongest 
means  of  getting  the  people  interested  in  Scriptural  subjects.  But 
in  time  these  Miracle  plays  became  greatly  corrupt ;  clowns  and 
jesters  were  brought  into  prominence  ;  Satan  became  almost  the 
hero  of  the  play,  and,  in  short,  the  Miracle  plays  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  best  nations  fell  into  disuse. 

Philip  Neri,  born  at  Florence  in  1515,  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Churcli,  is  really  the  founder,  or  the  first  to  make  use 
of  the  Oratorio  proper.  These  musical  dramas  were  first  given  in 
the  oratorium  of  Neri's  church,  whence  they  were  termed  the 
Oratorio.  They  were  arranged  by  this  man  in  order  to  interest 
the  3'oung  people  in  the  divine  service  ;  there  were  two  parts,  and 
the  sermon  came  between.  St.  Philip  Neri  died  in  1595,  at  the 
time  when  the  sacred  drama  was  becoming  established  in  Rome. 

The  secular  drama  or  opera  was  gaining  foothold  in  Florence  ; 
and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  first  true 
Oratorio  and  first  true  Opera  (1600). 

Cavalieri  was  the  author  of  the  Oratorio  which  was  called 
"  Rappresentazione  ".  He  was  among  the  first  to  use  instrumental 
accompaniment,  and  also  the  various  forms  of  vocal  ornaments  ; 
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as  the  grupetto,  trill,  etc.  The  Opera  performed  was  by  Peri,  and 
named  "Euridice".  Although  the  Opera  is  traceable  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  and  ma}-  be  found  among  the  Greeks  long 
before  the  Christian  Era,  yet  it  remained  until  the  year  1600,  to 
produce  what  we  understand  to  be  a  true  Opera.  This  Opera  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  model  of 
all  the  future  Italian  Opera.  Contemporary  with  Peri  was  Caccini, 
a  writer  and  co-worker  with  the  former,  who  wrote  several  Operas. 

Working  with  these  reformers  w^as  Vincenzo  Gallilei,  father 
of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Gallileo  Gallilei.  Gallilei  was  a  fine 
musician,  and  being  somewhat  older  than  his  two  associates, 
stimulated  them  greatly  in  their  work  of  reform.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  composing  of  the  first  song  for  a  single  voice.  At  the 
death  of  Palestrina,  Polyphonia  had  reached  its  culmination,  and 
it  soon  began  to  be  realized  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  dramatic 
music  ;  this  naturall}'  led  to  agitation  of  the  subject.  Polyphonia 
required  that  the  melody  should  be  equally  distributed  among  all 
the  voices.  Monodia  differs  from  it  in  having  the  melody  in  one 
voice  only,  while  the  other  voices  act  as  a  harmonic  accompani- 
ment. 

Up  to  the  death  of  Palestrina,  in  1594,  the  music  belonged  to 
the  former  class.  But  it  soon  after  became  supplanted  b}'  the 
lighter,  more  comprehensive  Monodia.  Starting  from  the  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  Signor  Bardi  in  Florence,  where  the  most 
celebrated  representatives  were  Gallilei,  Peri,  and  Caccini  ;  passing 
through  the  Songs  and  Cantatas  of  the  first,  the  Operas  of  the 
latter  two,  besides  other  works  of  different  writers,  Monodia  reached 
ill  Monteverde  the  prototype  of  modern  composition. 

Claudio  Monteverde  was  born  in  1568  at  Cremona  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  when  quite  young  as  a  violinist ;  began  the 
study  of  Counterpoint  under  Antonio  Ingegneri,  who,  although  a 
good  teacher,  could  not  make  a  contrapuntist  out  of  young  Clau- 
dio, who  composed  several  Madrigals,  always  making  egregious 
blunders  according  to  the  belief  of  the  conversative  polyphonists. 
But  finally  growing  bold  from  increasing  popularity,  he  throws 
off  once  for  all  the  shackles  of  precedent,  and  makes  his  own  laws. 
Here  he  encounters  the  fiercest  enmity  of  the  old  composers,  and 
now,  between  his  followers  and  his  enemies  a  bitter  war  rages,  which 
at  last  results  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Polyphonia,  and  Monte- 
verde is  king. 

The  sublimity,  the  depth,  the  intellectuality  of  Palestrina  are 
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cast  aside.  Whenever  Monteverde  attempted  music  for  the  church, 
his  efforts  met  with  Uttle  success,  and  were  ver^'  weak  productions; 
but  in  vocal  melody  with  instrumental  accompaniment  he  v^^as 
complete  master,  and  in  this  light  he  became  the  most  admired 
composer  in  all  Europe.  Monteverde  lived  until  1643,  which  was 
long  enough  for  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  genius.  He  wrote 
a  quantity  of  church  music,  as  well  as  dramatic,  and  finally 
established  Monodia  ;  in  his  footsteps  every  later  composer  has 
walked  and  to  his  genius  is  indebted  for  the  present  style  of  com- 
position. 

Following  Monteverde  is  a  man  whose  ability  helped  greatl}-  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  Oratorio,  and  who  could  almost  be 
called  the  father  of  the  Cantata. 

Giacomo  Carissimi,  born  about  1604  near  Rome.  The  Recita- 
tive received  a  great  impulse  from  his  pen.  His  works  were  all 
of  great  merit,  in  so  much  that  no  less  a  composer  than  G.  F.  Han- 
del was  glad  to  borrow  from  his  scores.  Carissimi  composed  a 
large  number  of  Oratorios  and  Cantatas.  Among  the  names  of  his 
distinguished  pupils  stands  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlotti,  the  first 
of  the  great  Scarlotti  family,  and  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Neapolitan  School. 

Alessandro  Scarlotti  was  born  in  Sicih'  in  1659  ;  he  was  a  fine 
singer  and  player,  and  composed  an  enormous  quantit}'  of  music. 
He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  in  Naples,  and  his  most  illustrious 
pupil  was  his  own  son  Domenico.  Domenico  Scarlotti  was  born 
at  Naples  in  the  year  1683,  and  became  celebrated  chiefly  as  the 
greatest  virtuoso  of  the  harpsichord. 

Up  to  this  time  the  harpsichord  had  received  very  little  atten- 
tion, the  organ  being  considered  so  much  its  superior,  that  it  was 
used  principally  as  a  convenient  means  of  practice  for  the  organ. 

The  harpsichord  was  an  instrument  used  since  about  the  3'ear 
1400,  and  was  very  similar  to  the  modern  grand  pianoforte,  the 
principal  difference  lying  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strings  and 
the  mechanism  of  producing  the  tone.  The  strings  were  set  in 
vibration  by  means  of  quills,  which  were  snapped  against  them. 

Another  instrument,  called  the  Clavichord,  was  of  oblong  shape, 
and  the  mechanism  consisted  of  "tangents",  which  were  pushed 
against  the  keys.  The  "  Spinets  "  and  the  "  Virginal  "  are  names 
of  small  varieties  of  the  harpsichord.  These  all  are  successors  of 
the  dulcimer,  and  would  be  analogous  to  a  dulcimer  with  key^s. 

It   was   upon    these    instruments    that    Scarlotti's    ability-   was 
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shown,  and  upon  which  he  became  so  proficient.  Modern  piano- 
forte technic  owes  many  of  its  perfections  to  Domenico  Scarlotti  • 
and  as  Clementi  is  termed  the  father  of  modern  Technic,  so  Scar- 
lotti might  be  called  the  father  of  general  Technic  in  the  broader 
sense.  Domenico  died  in  1757,  after  leaving  to  the  world'a  large 
number  of  compositions. 

Giuseppe  Scarlotti,  a  grandson  of  Alessandro,  born  in  Naples  in 
1712,  finishes  the  list  of  the  Scarlottis.  He  composed  several 
Operas,  and  died  in  1777  at  Vienna.  In  1653,  six  years  before  the 
birth  of  A.  Scarlotti,  was  born  the  celebrated  violinist  Arcangelo 
Corelli.  He  settled  in  Rome  in  1601,  and  became  very  popular 
there  jls  conductor  and  teacher. 

Although  in  good  financial  condition,  he  was  quite  miserly,  and 
in  dress  was  ever  shabb}-.  To  Corelli  we  owe  the  foundation  of  a 
greatly  improved  violin  technic,  besides  the  further  development 
of  its  solo  and  orchestral  powers,  which  are  to-day  observed.  He 
also  composed  many  excellent  works,  and  was  well  known  through 
Europe. 

John  B.  Lulli  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633,  and  became  a  very 
successful  writer  of  Grand  Operas,  of  which  he  composed  no  less 
than  twenty.  Moving  to  France  when  quite  3'oung,  he  became  the 
first  writer  of  '•  French  Opera,"  and  his  works  received  the  greatest 
popularity  through  his  adopted  country,  but  were  little  known 
elsewhere.  Lulli  became  secretary  to  king  Louis  XIV.,  and  from 
his  popularity  and  success  at  Court  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

Lulli  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  com- 
posers ;  his  works  were  not  limited  to  Opera  alone,  but  he  also 
wrote  for  the  Church;  still  his  reputation  depends  mainly  upon 
his  twenty  Grand  Operas.  He  died  in  the  year  1687  from  an 
accident  caused  while  conducting  a  Te-Deum  in  honor  of  the 
king. 

Henr}'  Purcell  was  born  in  London  in  1658,  and  may  he  called 
the  representative  of  English  music  during  this  period.  He  wfis  a 
prolific  composer  and  wrote  in  almost  ever}^  style  of  composition. 
He  was  the  best  of  a  family  of  musicians,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  Handel  in  England.  He  died  in  1695,  ten  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  latter. 

Instrumental  music  was  just  at  this  period  beginning  to  assume 
distinction.  Previous  to  Monteverde  the  music  was  most  entirely 
vocal,  with  a  secondary,  if  any,  accompaniment  from  the  instru- 
ment. 
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Monteverde  himself  increased  the  Orchestra,  from  a  small  num- 
ber, to  thirty-six  pieces.  Thus  with  Monteverde's  Orchestra,  and 
the  violin  of  Corelli,  instrumental  music  for  its  own  sake  now 
tal^es  a  prominent  stand,  ready  to  be  grappled  b}'  the  Bach 
family. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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r^  EORGE  Frederick  Handel  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Februar}^, 
^^  1685,  at  Halle  in  Saxony.  This  name,  which  is  familiar 
to  every  student  of  music,  represents  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers the  musical  world  has  ever  known,  and  excepting  J.  S. 
Bach,  the  greatest  organist  of  his  time.  Handel  was  not  one  of  a 
family  of  musicians,  like  so  many  of  our  eminent  composers ;  he 
did  not  receive  the  paternal  encouragement  and  instruction  from 
infanc}^,  which  favored  the  ascending  of  Bach  and  of  Mozart ;  nay, 
he  was  even  hindered  by  his  father  in  ever}'  possible  way  from  his 
beloved  art. 

The  elder  Handel,  who  was  a  physician,  had  no  taste  or  apprecia- 
tion for  art,  but  was  embued  with  a  bitter  prejudice  against  it ;  so 
much  that  he  did  not  allow  the  child  to  attend  school,  or  scarcely 
be  absent  from  his  sight,  for  fear  b}'  some  evil  chance  he  might  see 
a  musical  instrument,  and  not  become  a  lawj^er,  as  was  his  desire. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  with  the  aid  of  friends  the  boy  was 
enabled  to  smuggle  a  dumb  spinet  into  the  garret  ;  and  there 
working  in  secret  upon  this  small  and  unsatisfactory  instrument 
with  muffled  strings,  he  acquired,  before  he  was  six  years  of  age,  a 
good  technic. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  a  great  event  happened  to  him  ; 
his  father  was  preparing  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Weis- 
senfels  ;  the  boy,  as  children  are  wont  to  be,  was  very  anxious  to 
accompany  him,  but  was  refused  ;  however,  with  great  persistency 
he  followed  behind  the  conveyance,  until  he  was  finall}'  taken  in. 
At  Weissenfels  he  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  organ  in  the  Duke's 
Chapel,  and  here  so  astonished  those  who  heard  him,  b}'  his  extra- 
ordinar}^  genius,  that  he  finally  received  his  father's  permission  to 
follow  the  art,  after  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  Duke  himself. 
After  returning  home  he  was  allowed  instruction  from  the  organist 
Zachau.     After  studving   the    laws    of  imitation,    and    practicing 
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devotedly  for  about  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  ;  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  received  a  situation  in  Hamburg, 
as  Harpsichordist  in  the  Orchestra. 

While  there  he  gained  the  friendship  of  a  young  musician  named 
Matheson,  but  at  one  time  a  dispute  arose  between  them  in  the 
Orchestra  ;  this  led  to  a  duel,  and  3'oung  Handel  would  have  lost 
his  life  but  for  the  providence  of  his  opponent's  sword  having  been 
turned  aside  by  a  button  upon  his  clothes. 

Before  leaving  Hamburg,  he  had  his  first  two  operas  performed? 
in  1705.  which  were  entitled  respectively  "Almira"  and  ''Nero''" 
In  the  following  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  produced  several 
additional  operas  as  well  as  music  for  the  Church. 

In  1709  he  was  elected  Capellmeister  at  Hanover,  but  remained 
there  only  until  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  went  to  England.  It 
is  in  England  that  we  know  most  of  Handel ;  adopting  this  country 
as  his  home  when  but  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  his  best  work 
was  accomplished  there,  and  he  became  in  an  exalted  degree  the 
successor  of  Henry  Purcell.  Up  to  this  time  the  works  of  the  lat- 
ter had  held  the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  but 
at  the  approach  of  the  princely  Handel,  Purcell  steps  back  and 
eagerly  welcomes  the  King  of  the  Oratorio. 

Handel  makes  several  visits  to  Hanover,  and  while  there  in  1716 
composes  his  onl}'  Glerman  Oratorio,  called  the  "Passion".  While 
Chapel  master  to  the  Duke  of  Chan'dros  he  took  charge  of  Italian 
opera,  and  engaged  the  first  talent  available.  This  was  a  success 
artistically,  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  hence  opposition  of  rival 
conductors,  it  was  a  financial  failure. 

After  this  he  composed  a  large  number  of  operas,  but  with  very 
limited  success.  Opposition  was  fierce  and  jealousy  supreme  ;  his 
great  rival  Buononcini,  who  had  opposed  him  at  Berlin,  when  but 
a  child,  was  now  in  London,  and  still  more  bitter  in  his  jealousy. 

Handel  undertook  the  management  of  other  Opera  houses  in 
London,  all  of  which  met  with  a  signal  failure.  Up  to  the  year 
1740  he  composed  a  large  number  of  operas,  and  pieces  for  organ 
and  harpsichord  ;  but  with  the  envious  rivalry  of  the  operatic 
world,  he  received  poor  success  for  his  hard  earned  produtions. 
If  Handel  had  died  at  this  point,  a  man  of  fiftj'-five,  his  wonderful 
genius  would  not  receive  the  recognition  which  it  does  to-day. 
He  would  stand  merely  as  an  excellent  though  unsuccessful  com- 
poser, but  by  no  means  as  the  equal  of  Bach. 

But  Providence  had  not  so  decreed;  like  many  others  he  awoke 
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when  an  old  man,  to  find  his  true  field,  but  when  once  found  he  was 
not  long  in  making  his  name  imperishable. 

In  1740  appeared  those  colossal  Oratorios,  "Saul",  and  "Israel 
in  Egypt".  Two  years  later  the  "Messiah",  the  grandest  and  most 
majestic  production  known  to  this  day,  which  was  entirely  written 
in  but  twenty-four  ^days.  Soon  after  appeared  "  Samson",  "The 
Occasional  Oratorio",  "Judas  Maccabseus",  "Solomon",  "Joshua", 
"Theodora",  "Susanna",  "Choice  of  Hercules",  and  finally  "Jephta" 
in  1752,  the  last  of  these  productions. 

Soon  after  this  he  became  blind,  and  under  this  calamity  passed 
the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life. 

Handel's  genius  could  not  be  hidden,  and  to-da}'  his  name  shines 
forth  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  art  world.  His  life 
was  not  an  eas}"  one  ;  from  the  muffled  instrument  in  his  father's 
garret,  and  the  almost  unconquerable  opposition  during  his  child- 
hood ;  the  jealousy  and  sarcasm  born  at  Berlin  when  but  a  boy 
of  twelve  ;  the  most  bitter  animositj^  unceasinglj^  endured  for  forty 
years  in  England ;  povert}'  and  bankruptcy  staring  steadily  at  him ; 
and  lastl)^  the  light  of  the  Sun  entirely  hidden  from  his  visage  ; 
truly  the  writer  of  the  "Messiah"  battled  grave  difficulties,  endured 
persecution,  and  dearly  won  his  imperishable  name  in  the  history 
of  art.  Handel  never  married,  but  in  his  state  of  celibacy  was 
content  to  be  wedded  to  the  art  he  loved.  As  to  the  cry  of  plagiar- 
ism, which  has  often  risen  against  him,  little  need  be  said  ;  sure  it 
is  that  man)"  of  his  brightest  gems  are  taken  from  the  themes  of 
other  writers. 

But  we  must  remember  that  an  artist  was  not  then  judged  by 
the  melodic  beaut}'  of  his  theme,  as  by  the  artistic  ability  of  work- 
ing it  up  in  the  limitless  possibilities  of  contrapuntal  device  ;  and 
although  many  a  theme  was  by  him  unhesitatingly  borrowed,  yet 
it  was  to  reappear  in  a  new  dress  whose  variety  and  depth  would 
surpass  the  ver}"  imagination  of  the  original  composer ;  and  only  in 
this  way,  by  being  honored  with  a  place  among  his  noble  store, 
have  these  respective  themes  ever  been  placed  and  kept  before  the 
gaze  of  the  world.  That  Handel  was  a  thoroughly  honorable  man, 
kind  and  generous,  all  admit ;  and  as  such  would  never  have 
stooped  to  those  things  in  his  time  considered  degrading.  After  a 
life  of  the  severest  labor  and  criticism,  this  man,  who  had  brought 
the  Oratorio  to  its  highest  standard  of  perfection,  passed  away  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four,  at  his  hom^  in  London, 
April  14,  1759. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  onl}^  name  of  this  time  worth}'  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Handel,  that  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  who  was  born 
one  month  later  than  the  former,  March  21,  1(]85,  at  Eisenach. 
J.  S.  Bach,  very  different  from  Handel,  had  nothing  to  fight 
against  in  taking  up  his  chosen  art.  One  of  a  numerous  family 
of  musicians,  a  pupil  first  of  his  father,  he  is  encouraged  at  the 
very  outset.  Would  space  permit,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  chronicle 
the  biography  of  over  a  score  of  Bachs  all  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  John  Sebastian  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  musician,  but 
his  grandfather,  his  great-grandfather  and  his  great-great-grand- 
father were  all  distinguished  musicians.  From  the  celebrated 
Hans  Bach,  born  in  1561,  to  the  late  Wilhelm  of  Berlin  (1759- 
1846),  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  this  celebrated  family  occupied 
the  foremost  place  in  musical  history. 

But  it  is  to  John  Sebastian  and  his  distinguished  son  Philip 
Emanuel,  that  our  art  is  most  indebted. 

Until  his  tenth  year  John  Sebastian  was  taught  by  his  father, 
John  Ambrosius,  chiefl}'  upon  the  violin. 

At  this  time,  losing  both  his  parents,  he  went  to  OhrdruflT,  where 
he  lived  and  studied  with  his  older  brother  Christoph,  who  was  an 
organist  at  that  place.  Here  he  also  began  the  study  of  the  clavi- 
ohord,  and  it  is  as  an  organist,  clavichordist,  and  composer  for 
these  instruments,  that  he  is  afterwards  known. 

Iii  the  year  1700  he  entered  a  school  at  Liineburg,  but  in  1703 
received  a  situation  as  organist  at  Weimar,  where  five  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  organist  at  the  Court.  Here  he  was  highly 
appreciated,  and  soon  became  known  as  the  greatest  organist  who 
had  ever  lived.  Another  situation  opened  for  him  in  1717, 
at  Coethen,  where  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister.  In  1723  he 
was  called  to  Leipsic  as  cantor  of  the  Thomas  school,  and  it  is 
here  that  he  was  chiefly  known,  for  he  retained  this  position  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  about  twenty-seven  years. 

Bach  was  married  in  1707  to  a  cousin,  Maria  Bach  ;  she  died 
after  being  married  but  thirteen  years,  but  had  alread}'  born  him 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  died  young.  The  three  remaining 
children  were  a  daughter,  and  the  celebrated  Wilhelm  Friedeman 
(1710-1784),  and  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  (1714-1788). 

Of  these  sons  the  elder  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  more  highly 
gifted,  but  being  wild  and  profligate,  he  never  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  his  younger  brother.  He  was  a  great  theorist,  and  the  best 
organist    who   directly  succeeded    his   father ;   but   owing   to   his 
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lethargy  he  died  in  poverty,  and  can  be  accounted  as  of  little  con- 
sequence in  the  development  of  the  art.  In  1721  John  Sebastian 
again  married,  this  time  to  a  musicianly  woman,  who  became 
a  great  stimulus  to  her  husband  in  his  daily  work.  She  became 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children  ;  of  the  nine  sons  only  two 
outlived  their  father  ;  these  became  good  musicians,  Johann  Fried- 
rich  (1732-1792),  and  Johann  Christian  (1735-1782).  The  former 
left  one  son,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  (1759-1846),  who  was  a  fine  musi- 
cian. The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  a  teacher,  composer,  pianist,  and  violinist.  He  is  known  as 
the  last  of  the  Bachs, 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  musical  stand  German}^  has  taken,  with 
such  a  great  and  numerous  family  located  at  the  very  centre,  and 
dating  from  Hans  Bach,  1561,  to  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  1846? 

But  to  return  to  John  Sebastian  ;  to  write  specifically  upon  all 
that  this  intellectual  giant  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  Musical 
Art,  would  be  to  fill  volumes.  He  first  thorougly  established  the 
modern  modes  of  Tonalit}',  which  succeeded  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  modes;  he  established  the  system  of  "Equal  Tem- 
perament" ;  he  raised  instrumental  music  to  its  highest  standard  ; 
put  in  practice  new  ideas  ;  and  in  short,  by  his  absolutel}^  match- 
less counterpoint  and  formal  unity,  has  placed  himself  upon  a 
lofty  pinnacle,  a  goal  to  be  gazed  at,  envied,  diml}-  comprehended, 
and  vainl}'  striven  for  by  every  conscientious  musician  whose  mind 
is  fixed  above  the  petty  grovellings  of  sensuous  jingle,  and  whose 
aim  and  desire  is  to  become  a  true  artist.. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  vocal  works,  such  as  Cantatas^ 
Motetts,  Masses,  a  Christmas  Oratorio,  his  Passion  music,  etc.,  he 
wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  instrumental  works ;  especially  we  would 
mention  the  "  Well  Tempered  Clavier",  a  set  of  forty-eight  preludes 
and  fugues  written  in  all  the  ke^^s,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the 
efficiency  of  the  tempered  system. 

Also  Sonatas,  Suites,  Concertos,  Overtures,  the  "  Inventions ", 
"  Favorite  Pieces  ",  etc.  Besides  these  he  composed  an  immense 
number  of  organ  works,  such  as  Fugues,  Toccattas,  Fantasias^ 
Chorales,  etc. 

Bach  was  too  deep  and  profound  to  be  appreciated  even  in  his 
own  country,  and  soon  his  works  became  little  used  except  for 
study,  until  revived  b}"  the  efforts  of  Mendelssohn,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centur}-.  Mendelssohn  revived  the 
dormant  enthusiasm,  caused  his  works  to   be  performed,  had  a 
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monument  erected  in  1842,  near  the  Thomas  School,  to  his  memory; 
and  thus  by  unselfishly  honoring  another,  he  brought  honor  upon, 
himself  and  the  entire  domain  of  musical  art. 

Although  having  several  times  endeavored  to  do  so,  Bach  was 
never  able  to  meet  his  great  contemporar}^  Handel.  Traveling  was 
not  then  what  it  is  now,  and  a  journey  from  Leipsic  to  London  was 
no  easy  task.  Bach,  like  Handel,  became  entirely  blind,  and  thus 
passed  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  which  ended  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1750.  He  left  as  his  greatest  representative  his  third 
son  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  born  March  14,  1714,  at  Weimar.  Al- 
though intended  for  a  lawyer,  and  having  spent  several  years 
in  that  study  at  the  best  universities  in  Germany,  the  hereditary 
genius  for  music,  which  he  possessed,  could  not  longer  remain  hid- 
den ;  and  soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  he  abandoned 
the  law,  and  accepted  a  position  in  Berlin  as  a  musician  ;  having 
already  become  very  proficient  from  his  paternal  education.  After 
remaining  six  years  in  Berlin,  he  was  in  1746  appointed  to  the 
Court.  Upon  relinquishing  this  position,  he  went  to  Hamburg,, 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life,  as  teacher, 
composer  and  choir  conductor.  As  a  composer  he  ranks  as  the 
greatest  between  his  father  and  Haydn  ;  forming  the  link  between 
the  two,  and  serving  as  the  model  for  the  compositions  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart. 

•Sebastian  Bach  improved  the  clavier  technic  by  the  equal  use 
of  all  the  fingers,  etc.  Emanuel  added  original  ideas,  nnd  caused 
them  to  be  published,  which  constitute  the  first  volume  on  technic 
ever  written,  and  serve  as  the  technical  model  up  to  the  time  of 
Clementi,  over  a  century  later.  C.  P.  E.  Bach  composed  an  im- 
mense number  of  clavier  pieces  in  the  form  of  Concertos,  Sonatas, 
Orchestral  compositions,  etc.,  besides  many  vocal  works  of  less 
importance.  As  a  man  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  a 
kind,  patient  teacher,  a  good  scholar,  and  in  all  an  honor  to 
the  profession,  in  which  he  holds  so  important  a  part.  He  died  in 
the  year  1788  in  Hamburg,  universally  respected  and  admired. 

Before  passing  to  his  distinguished  successor  Joseph  Haydn,  it 
will  be  well  to  take»a  brief  survey  of  the  various  musical  events  in 
general,  which  have  been  transpiring  during  the  present  period. 

The  Orchestra,  from  its  increase  caused  by  Monteverde,  has  been 
gradually  assuming  larger  and  more  definite  proportions  :  The 
Organ  has  been  gaining  more  the  appearance  of  the  modern  organ; 

the   Piano-forte,    invented    in    lf)n    by    Bartholomew   Christofori 
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of  Florence,  is  rapidly  superseding  the  less  perfect  harpischord  and 
clavichord.  The  word  "piano-forte"  means  sofl-loud,  and  was  so 
named  on  account  of  the  graduations  of  tone  which  could  be  made, 
but  which  were  not  possible  to  any  great  extent  in  the  former  in- 
struments. Germany  has  appropriated  the  honor  of  being  the 
foremost  musical  center  ;  Schools  of  Music  are  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  composers  which 
are  soon  to  appear,  must  greatly  overshadow  her  Belgian  and 
Italian  precursors. 

Italian  Opera,  so  injurious  to  the  financial  success  of  Handel,  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  by  Pergolesi  (1710-1736)  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school  ;  who,  had  he  lived  to  maturer  years,  might  have 
occupied  the  foremost  rank  among  Opera  composers.  His  Operas 
were  received  with  wonderful  approbation  throughout  the  country. 

Jomelli  (1714-1774:),  born  in  Naples,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  his  time  for  the  Opera  ;  he  composed  a  large  number 
of  Operas  with  great  success. 

Gluck.  —  The  great  reformer  of  the  Opera  was  a  German  : 
Christoph  W.  Gluck,  born  July  2,  1714.  He  branched  out  from 
the  o'd  Italian  school  and  instituted  many  original  forms,  which 
have  been  ingrafted  into  the  later  Operas,  and  justlv  rank  him  as 
the  father  of  the  modern  Opera.  Every  author,  who  makes  new 
paths  for  himself,  and  strives  to  instil  new  ideas  and  new  forms,  is 
sure  to  meet  with  bitter  opposition  ;  and  this  was  especially  true 
with  Gluck.  When  a  young  man  at  Milan,  Gluck  wrote  several 
Operas  in  the  old  style,  with  good  success.  When  he  had  reached 
his  32nd  year,  he  was  invited  to  London,  where  he  composed  seve- 
ral new  operas,  but  it  was  hard  to  succeed  there  with  such  con- 
temporarves  as  Handel  and  Buononcini,  and  his  works  suffered  an 
utter  defeat. 

But  this  defeat  was  the  great  turning-point  of  his  career,  for  it 
caused  him  to  investigate  closely  to  find  his  weak  points,  and  to 
plan  and  arrange  new  departures,  which  would  be  destined  soon  to 
place  him  as  the  great  reformer  of  the  Opera.  Among  his  prin- 
ciples of  reform  may  be  mentioned  these  :  1st.  Abolishing  the 
custom  of  hindering  the  text,  and  contorting  the  music,  to  allow 
the  singer  opportunity  of  airing  his  ability,  and  thus  catering  for 
the  vanity  of  the  egotistical  performers.  2nd.  Causing  the  music 
to  be  secondary  to  the  text,  and  thus,  while  accompanying  it  with 
elaborate  music,  still  allowing  intelligibility  to  a  good  libretto. 
3rd.    Giving   the   overture    its    true   meaning  of  introducing   the 
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favorite  melodies  of  the  play  ;  being  in  the  same  spirit,  and  thus 
preparing  the  mind  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  opera  itself. 
4th.  And  lastly,  in  his  own  language  he  says,  "  There  was  no  rule 
which  I  did  not  consider  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
effect." 

It  is  but  natural  that  so  bold  an  assertion  as  the  last  should 
arouse  the  sharpest  opposition  of  the  conservative  Italians,  who 
considered  their  form  of  opera  the  "  perfection"  of  dramatic  music. 
At  this  time  Niccola  Piccini  (1728-1800)  was  having  the  most 
unbounded  success  throughout  Italy,  both  in  serious  and  comic 
opera.  Desiring  a  most  powerful  rival,  the  enemies  of  Gluck 
offered  Piccini  great  inducement  to  come  to  Paris,  and  there  com- 
pose for  the  French  stage.  This  he  did  in  1776.  and  in  1778  was 
produced  his  first  French  Opera,  "  Roland". 

Scarcely  was  this  begun,  before  the  most  violent  contest  began 
to  wage  between  the  two  parties. 

Gluck  in  his  bold  reforms  of  the  French  Opera  had  created 
many  devoted  Parisian  followers,  but  had  aroused  as  man}'  op- 
ponents. Such  a  war  in  music  was  never  known  as  that  of  the 
Gluckists  and  Piccinists. 

For  several  years  society  fought,  papers  fought,  and  the  rage 
seemed  unabatable  ;  but  in  time  the  superior  qualities  of  Gluck's 
works  took  a  broader  recognition;  many  other  composers  followed 
them  and  the  victory  was  complete.  Piccini  himself  was  a  great 
operatic  composer.  He  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  not  disposed  to 
be  in  any  way  quarrelsome;  and  it  was  not  by  him,  but  by  his 
constituents,  that  the  Gluckists  were  so  bitterly  attacked.  In  1780 
Gluck  left  Pans  and  henceforth  made  his  home  in  Vienna ;  but  the 
field  was  b}'  no  means  left  to  the  Piccinists,  for  the  reformer  had 
already  engrafted  his  ideas  into  the  minds  of  his  distinguished 
followers  even  down  to  Rossini.  Gluck  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  15, 
1787. 

Other  writers  of  the  Grand  Opera  might  well  receive  attention 
here,  would  space  permit ;  such  as  Hasse  and  Grauer  of  Germany, 
the  Italians  Sarti,  Boccherini,  Sacchini,  Salieri,  Paisiello,  etc. 

Comic  Opera  was  derived  from  the  Intermezzo,  which  formerly 
occurred  between  the  acts  of  the  Drama,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  It  first  appeared  in  Italy  some  time  during  the  16tli 
century,  and  consisted  of  short,  laughable  farces  set  to  music  ; 
hence  it  broadened  into  a  play  of  sufficient  length  to  constitute  an 
entire  entertainment.     Comic   Opera  in  this  sense  came  into  use 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy,  and  was  encouraged  and 
composed  for  by  such  men  as  A.  Scarlotti,  Pergolesi,  Piccini,  etc.. 
and  latterly  by  Gretry  (1741-1811),  Rousseau  (1712-1778;,  and 
D'Allayrac  (1753-1809). 

The  most  popular  Comic  Opera  ever  written  was  of  English  type, 
composed  by  John  Gay  in  1727,  entitled  the  "  Beggar's  Opera". 
It  was  first  performed  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Field's  Theater,  in  the 
same  year  having  a  run  there  of  62  nights,  and  afterwards  spread- 
ing all  over  England.  Being  a  satire  upon  the  political  corruptions 
of  the  time,  its  popularity  was  wonderful,  securing  a  fortune  for  its 
manager. 


BEETHOVEN. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HAYDN.    MOZART.   BEETHOVEN.    SHUBERT. 

Joseph  Haydn  was  born  March  31,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a  small 
^  village  of  Austria.  He  was  the  second  of  a  famil}^  of  twelve 
children,  of  whom,  besides  himself,  only  his  brother  Johann  Michael, 
born  five  years  later  (1737),  attained  musical  eminence.  Michael 
was  an  excellent  composer  of  Church  music,  a  good  organist, 
violinist,  and  singer ;  but  is  overshadowed  by  the  greater  ability 
of  his  elder  brother.     He  died  in  1806. 

Joseph  Haydn  began  to  show  his  rare  talent  when  but  a  small 
child  ;  his  father  was  a  wheelwright  and  a  good  singer.  Young 
Haydn  received  the  untold  advantage  of  kind  and  pious  parents, 
who  carefully  watched  their  talented  child.  When  the  boy  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  a  distant  relative,  one  Frankh  of  Hainburg,  and 
a  musician,  perceiving  the  talent  of  the  boy,  persuaded  his  parents 
to  place  him  under  his  instructions  ;  this  they  did,  and  he  was  sent 
to  him.  Frankh  was  a  good  teacher,  but  excessively  strict  and 
severe ;  but  while  the  hardship  was  great,  the  boy  made  marvellous 
advancement,  and  in  two  years,  when  only  eight  years ^  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  a  Chorister  at  St.  Stephens  in  Vienna  by  the  Cappell- 
raeister  Reutter.  Here  he  remained  until  his  voice  changed,  when 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  his  younger  brother 
Michael  took  his  place  at  St.  Stephens.  Haydn,  however,  received 
pupils,  and  by  unceasing  energy  managed  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
and  pursue  his  studies.  His  theoretical  knowledge  he  gained 
chiefly  from  his  own  exertions ;  working  unaided  with  "  Fux's 
Gradus",  and  especially  studying  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach.  In 
1755  he  composed  his  first  Quartet,  and  four  years  later  the  first 
Symphon}'  ;  two  classes  of  music  of  which  he  is  justly  termed  the 
father.  When  a  teacher  in  Vienna,  he  became  enamoured  with  the 
charms  of  a  pupil,  Miss  Keller,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  marry  ; 
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she  however  disappointed  him  in  becoming  a  nun,  but  her  father 
persuaded  Hajdn  to  take  an  older  sister,  who  had  no  intention  of 
following  a  life  of  celibacy  if  she  could  avert  it;  and  so  in  1760 
Joseph  Haydn  was  married  to  Maria  A.  Keller.  The  marriage 
was  a  very  unfortunate  one,  for  the  wife  became  a  haughty,  selfish 
and  unbearable  woman,  who  brought  nothing  but  misery  to  the  life 
of  her  husband. 

The  following  year  Prince  Esterharzy  engaged  him  as  assistant 
Capellmeister  at  Eisenstadt,  Hungary  ;  in  whose  emplo}-  he  passed 
his  remaining  fifty-nine  3'ears.  Five  years  later  the  chief  Capell- 
meister Werner  died,  and  Haydn  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacanc}'. 
Soon  after  this  the  Prince  established  a  Summer  home,  said  to  be 
quite  "out  of  the  world",  in  a  wilderness  of  woods,  parks,  hunting 
grounds,  etc.  This  became  Haydn's  home,  where  he  conducted 
and  composed  in  retirement,  away  from  the  bustle  and  din  of  city 
life.  In  1791,  in  answer  to  a  pressing  invitation,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  most  flattering  attention 
by  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  works  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favor.  During  this  visit  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  made  Dr.  of  Music.  After  spending  a  3^ear  and 
a  half  in  England,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  honor,  and,  among  other  things,  became  for  a  short 
time  the  teacher  of  Beethoven.  In  1794,  being  engaged  b}'  his 
former  manager  Salomon,  he  made  his  second  trip  to  London  ;  this 
time  he  remained  about  as  long  as  on  his  previous  visit,  and  being 
the  recipient  of  much  favor  from  the  Principalities,  he  gained 
many  friends,  great  renown,  and  a  great  increase  to  his  finances ; 
making  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  England  about  2500 
pounds.  In  the  Summer  of  1795,  however,  he  left  the  employ 
of  Salomon,  and  returned  to  his  former  patron,  Prince  Esterharzy  ; 
but  soon  after  took  up  his  abode  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  home.  Haydn  had  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  works,  including  his  Quartets  and  Symphonies  ;  but  it 
remained  for  him  to  accomplish  his  grandest  works,  upon  which 
his  noblest  fame  now 'rests.  In  1798  he  accomplished  that  massive 
work,  the  "  Creation",  the  words  having  been  arranged  from 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost ",  by  Lidle3\  Its  popularit}^  was  un- 
limited, it  was  performed  everywhere.  Soon  after  this  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  urged  to  write  another,  and,  although  reluctant!}^ 
undertaking  the  task,  it  was  soon  completed,  and  in  1801  he 
presented  the  "Seasons  "  to  the  public. 
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Ha3'dn's  strength  was  weakening,  and  although  the '' Seasons" 
met  with  great  popularity,  it  did  not  equal  the  "Creation". 
Handel's  "■  Messiah  '  and  Flaydn's  '■  Creation"  are  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  Oratorios  ever  written  ;  the  '•  Messiah  "  showing 
the  deepest,  most  rigid  style,  but  the  "  Creation  "  unsurpassed  in 
the  sweetness  and  the  characteristic  grace  of  its  melodies. 

The  "  Seasons "  is  a  charming  work,  fresli  and  sprightly,  and 
when  first  performed,  received  as  much  favor  as  the  "Creation". 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  "Seasons"  Haydn's  health 
rapidly  declined,  although  he  remained  until  1809,  when  on  the 
last  day  of  May  he  departed  this  life.  Haydn  was  a  devout 
Christian  ;  he  was  honored  and  beloved  by  all,  and  was  never 
wanting  in  praise  or  attention.  He  composed  an  immense  number 
of  works,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental.  Especially  is  he  worthy 
of  honor  as  the  writer  of  125  Symphonies,  besides  his  exquisite 
Sonat'as.  The  melodies  are  elegant.  Haydn  made  a  great  advance 
in  the  importance  of  melody  ;  he  made  many  improvements  in 
form,  brought  instrumental  music  to  a  much  higher  and  nobler 
platform,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  further  develop- 
ment by  Mozart,  and  latterly  Beethoven.  The  name  of  Joseph 
Haydn  will  always  stand  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  musical 
history.  Equalled  by  no  one  during  his  time,  but  according  to  his 
own  prophecy,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  his  youthful  friend,  whom 
he  declared  to  his  father  to  be  the  greatest  composer  he  had  ever 
heard. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg,  January  27, 
1765.  Fortunately  for  his  musical  career,  his  father  was  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  who  recognized  the  ability  of  his  son  almost  in 
his  infancy,  and  by  carefully  nurturing  it  helped  immensurably  to 
develop  this  miraculous  genius.  The  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  was 
born  Nov.  14,  1719,  and  composed  a  large  quantit}-  of  music, 
especially  for  the  Church  ;  he  died  Ma}'  28,  1787.  in  Salzburg. 
Of  his  seven  children  only  Wolfgang,  and  a  sister  five  3'ears  his 
senior,  Maria  Anna,  survived  the  father.  The  former,  by  whom 
the  name  Mozart  has  been  made  immortal,  began  to  show  a  won- 
derful precocity  for  music  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  would 
even  then  spend  hours  together  at  the  harpsichord  selecting  thirds, 
and  soon  after  other  combinations ;  and  almost  immediatelv  beo:an 
dictating  short  compositions,  long  before  he  was  able  to  write.  At 
the  age  of  six,  his  father  took  him  in  company  with  his  sister  on 
an  extended  concert  tour.     Their  success  was  marvellous.     The}' 
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first  visited  Munich  and  Vienna,  afterwards  going  to  Paris,  and 
after  giving  various  concerts  througli  German}-  and  France,  the\' 
sailed  for  London.  Tiie}'  remained  over  a  year  in  England,  creat- 
ing immense  enthusiasm  everywhere  ;  the  child  had  played  the 
harpsichord,  organ  and  violin  to  immense  audiences,  and  had 
created  unlimited  admiratfon  from  the  nobility  of  England.  In  the 
Summer  of  1765  they  left  for  home  by  way  of  Holland,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  concerts  and  an  occasional  illness,  did  not 
arrive  home  until  Nov.  1766.  Four  years  of  concert  life  had  these 
young  children,  now  10  and  15,  alread}-  experienced.  The  girl, 
although  overshadowed  by  her  brother's  genius,  was  herself  an 
exquisite  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  in  later  years  became 
an  excellent  teacher.  Wolfgang  was  already  the  author  of  man}' 
compositions,  and  had  occasional!}'  given  a  concert  of  his  own 
works  exclusively.  After  a  thorough  course  in  counterpoint,  prin- 
cipally from  Fux's  'Gradus",  he  set  out  in  1769,  with  his  father, 
for  Italy.  At  Rome  he  created  great  astonishment  by  re-writing 
the  complete  '•  Miserere"  of  Allegri,  after  hearing  it  but  once  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Before  leaving  Rome,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Pope,  June  1770.  In  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  he  met  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Rome,  but  in  the  following  year  returned 
home. 

Here  he  occupied  his  time  in  composition  and  study;  but  after 
attaining  his  majority  set  out  again,  this  time  in  company  with  his 
mother.  From  this  on  his  success  was  not  so  remarkable  as  before ; 
like  so  many  singers,  who  had  received  every  attention  when 
children,  but  were  dismissed  without  mercy  when  their  voices  be- 
^an  to  change,  so  it  was  with  Mozart  when  he  outgrew  his  child- 
bood ;  the  enthusiasm  for  this  w^onderful  prodigy  began  to  decline, 
and  he  was  forced  to  fight  hard  his  battles.  While  in  Paris,  July  3, 
1770,  his  mother  died,  leaving  him  there  alone.  Before  leaving 
Paris,  he  had  spent  some  time  at  Mannheim,  where  he  became 
o-reatly  attached  to  a  daughter  of  Fridolin  Weber.  Aloysia  Weber, 
who  was  a  fine  singer,  returned  this  attachment,  but  soon  after  he 
had  left,  forgot  him  and  was  married  to  another  man.  From  this 
disappointment,  and  the  loss  of  his  mother,  the  youth  of  22  was 
greatly  disheartened.  His  efforts  were  met  with  little  enthusiasm, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  home.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Vienna,  but  was  this  time  subjected  to  the  greatest  indig- 
nities ;  and  although  he  was  engaged  giving  concerts  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  friends,  he  was  forced  to  live 
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with  the  servants,  and  to  be  called  b}'  the  low  names  given  to  vaga- 
bonds. Here  he  remained  for  about  three  months,  subject  to  the 
most  insulting  abuse,  until  he  was  finally  kicked  into  the  street, 
when  the  Archbishop  was  in  a  fury.  The  family  of  Fridolin 
Weber  had  alread}'  moved  to  Vienna,  and  to  them  he  again  went 
to  live. 

This  time  he  became  in  love  with  the  next  daughter  3'ounger  than 
the  one  he  had  lost,  and  on  the  IGth  of  August  1781,  was  married  to 
Constantine  Weber.  Although  he  followed  the  example  of  Haydn  in 
this  respect,  he  was  very  much  more  fortunate  than  the  latter,  for  he 
received  a  most  devoted  wife,  and  they  were  blessed  with  a  mutual 
attachment  of  the  deepest  kind.  She  was  also  a  fine  singer  and 
player.  Financially  they  were  both  failures,  and  they  alwa3'S  re- 
mained in  povert}',  on  account  of  carelessness,  and  lack  of  capacit}^ 
in  providing  for  their  wants.  They  were  blessed  with  two  sons, 
Karl,  and  Wolfgang  ;  the  latter  became  a  musician  of  marked 
ability,  was  a  good  composer  and  popular  pianist.  Mozart,  although 
the  greatest  composer  of  his  time,  was  not  able  to  support  his 
family  b}'  his  compositions,  nor  by  concerts,  but  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  teaching  at  very  small  pay. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  the  greatest  musical  genius  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  lucrative  position. 
Mozart's  fame  rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  matchless  Operas. 
"  Idomenio  ",  following  several  of  minor  importance,  was  composed 
in  1780.  Soon  after,  "II  Seraglio",  '' Le  Nozze  di  Figaro",  "Don 
Giovanni",  "  Cosi  fan  Tutti ",  "Die  Zauberflote".  Into  these 
Operas  were  poured  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  beauty,  and  in 
short,  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  preceding  masters.  In  his  last 
year  he  composed  the  celebrated  Mass,  '•  The  Requiem  ",  the  gran- 
dest of  all  his  works.  The  spontaneity  of  Mozart's  compositions 
was  wonderful.  In  his  short  life  of  only  thirty-fiv^e  years,  he  com- 
posed an  immense  amount  of  music,  in  the  forms  of  Operas,  Masses, 
Songs,  Symphonies,  Concertos,  Quintets,  Quartets,  etc.,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  pianoforte  compositions. 

Mozart  did  not  live  to  crown  his  efforts  with  a  "  Messiah  ",  or  a 
"Creation";  taken  from  the  world  before  his  powers  had  fully 
ripened,  we  know  of  him  as  the  greatest  genius,  virtuoso,  and  com- 
poser of  his  day.  What  he  might  have  accomplished  had  he  lived 
to  fulfill  his  threescore  and  ten,  we  know  not,  but  judge  that  hia 
greatness  would  have  stood  second  to  none  ;  that  he  would  have 
attained  greater  financial  success,  and  averted  the  misfortune  of  dy- 
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ing  in  povert}',  and  being  laid  away  in  ttie  common  ground  of  the 
paupers.  On  tlie  5th  of  December  1791,  W.  A.  Mozart  passed 
awa}',  leaving  his  impress  deeply  stamped  upon  the  future  of 
musical  Art ;  at  the  time  when  his  greatest  succtsfeor.  Beethoven, 
is  just  attaining  his  majority,  and  who  alone  was  capable  of  encom- 
passing the  good  qualities  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  besides  adding 
immeasurably  to  them,  and  forming  the  grand  union  of  the  classic 
and  romantic  Art. 

LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770. 
He  also  was  fortunate  in  having  a  father  and  grandfather  who  were 
both  musicians,  and  from  whom  his  ability  was  inherited.  His 
father  was  no  such  teacher  as  Leopold  Mozart,  yet  he  was  able  to 
perceive  the  ability  of  his  son,  and  help  him  at  severe  study  when 
a  child.  At  the  age  of  nine,  Beethoven  received  instruction  for 
one  3'ear  from  a  singer  named  Pfeiffer,  having  already  surpassed 
the  knowledge  of  his  father.  In  1781,  Neefe  became  his  teacher, 
having  been  appointed  organist  at  the  Court. 

When  Beethoven  was  22,  he  left  Bonn  and  removed  to  Vienna. 
He  had  always  been  very  poor,  and  managed  now  to  live  by  earn- 
ing a  mere  pittance.  At  Vienna  he  became  a  pupil  of  Haydn  ;  but 
with  Haydn  he  never  agreed.  Beethoven  blamed  him  for  neglect, 
and  not  giving  him  the  instruction  he  merited  ;  while  on  the  other 
side  Haydn  could  receive  but  little  satisfaction  in  teaching  this 
obstinate  youth,  who  would  not  WTite  according  to  rule  ;  and  who 
seemed  to  follow  the  plan  of  writing  as  he  pleased,  in  spite  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  ''  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ",  or  the  precedent  of  the 
earlier  masters.  The  great  Haydn  who  had  become  wedded  to 
these  art  forms,  in  his  old  age  could  not  conceive  of  the  un- 
paralleled genius  lying  in  this  uncouth  youth  :  he  did  not  perceive 
that  latent  emotional  power  and  vivid  thought,  which  would 
in  later  years  place  the  romantic  element  abreast  of  the  classical. 
Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  their  intercourse  was  not  agreeable, 
and  that  very  little  was  thereby  gained  between  them.  Before 
openly  leaving  Haydn,  however,  Beethoven  received  additional  in- 
struction from  Schenk,  but  in  1794  he  began  his  studies  with 
Albrechtsberger.  Vienna  henceforth  became  his  home,  and  he 
associated  with  the  best  society,  though  why  he  should  be  thus 
adored,  and  the  great  Mozart  kicked  about  by  the  nobility,  is  a 
mystery  ;  for  of  all  unfit  personages  for  polite  societ}',  surely  Beet- 
hoven must  be  called  chief  Manners  he  had  none,  his  dress  was 
slovenly  and  dirty,  and  his  speech  insolent  and  insulting  in  the  ex- 
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treme.  He  was  very  absent-minded,  sometimes  forgetting  to  appear 
respectably  clad  in  public,  and  he  often  forgot  his  meals.  It 
is  stated,  that  one  time  after  having  purchased  a  horse,  he  for- 
got it,  and  was  finally  reminded  of  the  fact  by  a  heavy  bill  sent  in 
for  his  keeping.  Besides  this  trait,  his  temper  was  most  ungovern- 
able, flying  fearfully  angry  at  the  slightest  imaginary  cause ;  and 
when  so,  calling  his  offenders,  whether  servant,  lord  or  lady,  b}'  the 
most  abusive  disrespectful  of  terms. 

If  a  servant  would  bring  him  an  unsatisfactor}'  dish,  he  would 
respond  by  perhaps  hurling  the  entire  contents  at  him  ;  and  an 
instance  is  even  cited,  where  he  poured  the  steaming  contents  over 
the  head  of  an  unsuspecting  waiter  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  a 
batch  of  eggs  were  brought,  thinking  them  a  little  stale,  he  hurled 
them  one  by  one  at  the  unfortunate  servant.  He  quarreled  with 
ever3'one,  and  would  seldom  keep  his  lodgings  long  in  one  place,  on 
account  of  the  inevitable  disagreement  with  his  landlords.  Yet  he 
was  courted  and  esteemed,  especially  by  royal  ladies,  many  of 
whom  were  his  pupils.  These  would  receive  the  sharpest  censure 
and  the  most  cutting  remarks,  which  they  would  have  tolerated 
from  no  one  else,  and  which  would  have  imprisoned  an}-  one  bnt 
Beethoven. 

But  within  this  excessively  rough  exterior  was  the  heart  of  the 
true  man.  This  was  forcibly  shown  by  his  care  over  a  nephew, 
who  had  been  placed  in  his  charge  at  the  death  of  his  brother. 
This  boy  was  very  wayward  and  fickle,  he  was  continually  rush- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another,  and  incurring  great  expense  ;  but 
Beethoven  proved  a  most  indulgent  uncle,  and  endowed  the  bo}' 
with  a  large  share  of  his  own  property,  which  he  very  carefully 
guarded  for  him,  and  even  when  he  was  in  great  want,  would  not 
touch  a  penny  of  this  property,  but  sacredly  preserved  it  for  the 
future  use  of  the  boy. 

Beethoven  was  very  affectionate  towards  his  friends  to  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  write  many  letters;  especiall}'  to  lady  friends, 
whom  he  would  address  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  but  with 
entirely  pure  and  honest  intent,  for  he  was  truly  honorable  and 
noble.  He  was  equally  eccentric  in  his  religious  forms,  but 
appears  to  have  been  a  reverent,  concientious  believer  in  the  all 
powerful  God.  In  form,  Beethoven  was  very  short  and  thick  set, 
and  in  all  presented  a  very  undignified  and  rustic  appearance.  But 
a  great  calamity  was  to  befall  him ;  before  he  was  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age,  his  hearing  began  to  be  defective,  which  grew  rapidly 
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worse,  so  that  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  totally 
deaf 

Tlie  writer  of  those  matchless  Symphonies,  not  able  to  hear  his 
own  music  !  yet  in  spite  of  all  his  hardships,  his  vigor  did  not  fail, 
but  his  most  exquisite  thoughts  still  flowed  from  bis  pen. .  Beetho- 
ven was  never  married,  but  Lved  with  his  whole  mind  wrapped  in 
his  music.  His  compositions  kept  appearing  up  to  the  Fall 
of  1826.  The  Finale  to  the  Bb  Quartet  was  his  last  work,  dated 
Nov.  1826.  Soon  after  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  dropsy, 
from  which  he  died  in  the  following  Spring,  March  26,  1827,  in 
Vienna. 

When  reviewing  the  works  of  this  great  man,  no  one  can  but 
overlook  his  eccentricities  ;  his  compositions  stand  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  musical  excellence  ;  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  art 
is,  with  J.  S.  Bach,  at  the  ver}^  front.  He  took  the  works,  which 
Haydn  and  Mozart  had  brought  to  such  a  high  standing,  as  his 
basis,  and  although  following  reverentl}-  their  form  and  law,  yet, 
with  much  of  the  spirit  of  Gluck,  he  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  established  laws,  and  made  many  new  ones  for  himself,  which 
have  been  followed  by  his  successors,  and  to  which  the  latter  owe 
so  much  of  their  artistic  merits.  In  the  music  of  Bach,  the  intel- 
lectual strength  and  the  mathematical  rigidity  were  the  all  promi- 
nent features.  Haydn  and  Mozart  raised  the  Sonata  to  its  formal 
grandeur,  and  made  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  melody  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  but  the  grandest  lot  of  all  is  left  for  Beetho- 
ven. The  development  of  "  Content  "  in  music,  the  arrangement 
by  which  music  is  made  the  key  to  the  motions  of  the  mind.  The 
masterly  "  Requiem  "  of  Mozart  is  trul}^  a  model  of  musical  service 
for  the  dead  ;  the  "  Creation  ",  also,  is  not  lacking  in  feeling  or 
sentiment  ;  but  that  this  element  has  been  raised  b}'  Beethoven  to 
that  height  where  the  primal  object  of  music  is  the  expression  of 
the  emotions,  none  will  deny.  By  him  the  Sonata  form  received 
greater  freedom  in  the  sequence  of  keys;  he  secured  greater  unity, 
united  the  different  subject  with  interludes  containing  snatches 
of  the  melodies,  and  not  being  wholly  foreign  ;  he  greatly  elaborated 
the  Finale  ;  he  recreated  the  Scherzo,  and  beautified  the  realm 
of  variations.  He  has  been  criticised,  especially  in  the  "  Pastoral 
Symphony",  for  writing  a  piece  for  portraiture,  but  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  very  work  he  himself  writes,  "  The  expression  of  emo- 
tions rather  than  portraiture."  The  list  of  his  works  is  ver}^  large 
and  includes  nine  Symphonies  ;  nine  Overtures ;  several  Concertos 
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etc.;  a  large  number  of  Soiuitas  for  piano;  besides  Quartets,  Quin- 
tets, and  Trios ;  the  one  Opera  '•  Fidelio ",  and  one  Oratorio, 
"  Christus  am  Oelberge",  and  two  Masses,  also  man}^  Variations, 
Songs,  etc.  For  57  years  the  world  of  Art  was  blessed  with  this 
great  genius,  but  when  he  himself  departed,  his  works  remained, 
and  their  popularity  will  increase  as  long  as  the  musical  standard 
of  excellence  is  on  the  increase.  When  Beethoven  died,  the  great- 
est living  composer  was  the  ever  popular  Schubert. 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  at  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797  ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  as  well  as  having  several  older 
brothers  following  the  profession  of  their  father,  and  being  greatly 
inclined  to  music  ;  so  that  within  the  limits  of  their  own  family 
they  had  almost  a  small  orchestra.  After  surpassing  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  father  and  the  master  of  their  choir,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Imperial  School  (1808),  here  he  remained  several  years,  and 
although  little  pains  was  taken  with  him,  yet  he  developed  very 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  natural  vein  which  his  poetic  mind  led 
him  to,  that  of  Song  writing.  He  would  set  music  to  nearly  every 
stanza  of  poetry  he  could  reach.  Owing  to  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, when  he  left  the  school,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  in  his 
father's  school  for  three  years.  This  must  have  been  disheartening 
enough  to  so  poetic  a  genius,  to  be  obliged  to  devote  his  precious 
time  to  the  teaching  of  the  primary  studies  to  a  class  of  dis- 
interested children.  After  this,  he  obtained  a  bare  living  from  his 
compositions  and  from  teaching. 

Schubert  admired  Beethoven  greatly,  but  his  ideal  seems  to 
have  been  Mozart.  Owing  to  his  careless,  if  not  incompetent 
instructor,  he  never  acquired  a  thorough  theoretical  training ; 
neither  was  he  much  of  a  player.  He  could  accompan}^  beauti- 
fully, and  often  played  in  Duetts  ;  but  never  performed  publicly  on 
his  instrument.  Therefore  his  place  in  history  depends  upon  his 
Songs.  He  is  rightly  called  the  father  of  modern  German  Song. 
Like  Mozart,  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  appointment, 
and  his  compositions  never  were  justl}'  appreciated.  Like  Mozart 
he  lived  in  poverty  all  his  life ;  he  alwa3's  felt  rich  if  he  possessed 
a  single  pound,  and  would  spend  it  in  the  most  careless  manner, 
treating  his  friends,  taking  excursions  to  the  country,  etc.,  and 
perhaps  on  the  following  day  go  without  dinner  for  the  lack 
of  funds.  He  had  many  spells  of  despondenc}-,  when  his  works 
were  not  well  received,  and  he  imagined  himself  the  most  miserable 
of  all  creatures.     His  Operas  met  with  utter  failure,  owing  to  the 
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poor  Libretti  and  the  competition  of  rivals,  and  although  possess- 
ing much  to  admire,  were  rejected  b}'  the  managers.  For  several 
years  he  was  not  even  able  to  get  his  Songs  published.  He  com- 
posed many  excellent  Symphonies  and  Sonatas,  but  his  Songs  are 
what  have  made  his  name  immortal.  Schubert  was  the  most  in- 
conceivably prolific  writer,  and  his  works  number  nearly  one  thou- 
sand, of  which  six  hundred  are  Songs.  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  "  Wanderer  "  and  the  ^'  Erlking  ",  both  written  before  he  was 
twent}^  years  of  age.  His  Songs  from  Walter  Scott's  "  Lad}-  of  the 
Lake  "  in  1819  were  very  successful  ;  besides  many  others  of  rare 
beauty  familiar  to  all  musicianly  singers.  Schubert  being  near- 
sighted, always  wore  spectacles  from  a  little  child,  and  so  great 
was  his  industry  that  he  never  took  them  off  at  night,  but  always 
slept  in  them.  Unlike  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  of  an  ex- 
cellent open-hearted  disposition  ;  ever  free  from  env}-,  and  always 
ready  to  admire  the  good  qualities  of  his  contemporaries. 

Beethoven  greatly  admired  his  works  when  he  became  familiar 
with  them ;  and  when  at  last  confined  to  his  bed  enjoyed  examin- 
ing*them,  and  many  a  compliment  escaped  his  lips  for  this 
exquisite  Romanticist.  His  Symphonies  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  ever  written  ;  differing  from  Beethoven  in  this  repect : 
what  they  lack  in  Contrapuntal  depth,  in  breadth,  energy,  and 
grandeur,  they  make  up  in  tenderness,  love,  sympathy,  pleasure 
and  sunshine.  Although  Beethoven  embodies  much  of  the  "  Ro- 
mantic "  in  his  works,  but  is  far  from  abandoning  the  Classical 
element,  Schubert  is  equally  romantic,  but  embodies  less  of  the 
formal  laws  ;  partly  from  his  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  intricate 
science,  and  partly  from  his  romantic  nature.  Had  he  received 
the  training  of  Mozart,  and  lived  as  long  as  Haydn,  we  can  but 
conjecture  what  this  indefatigable  worker  might  have  accom- 
plished ;  and  yet  he  gave  to  the  world  what  no  other  has  given: 
the  priceless  treasure  of  those  most  beautiful  Songs.  His  life 
was  destined  to  be  cut  short  in  its  very  prime,  and  when  only  31 
years  of  age  he  died,  Oct.  19,  1828,  in  the  same  poverty  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  life,  and  it  was  left  for  later  years  to  appreciate 
and  give  the  proper  place  to  his  works,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who 
had  created  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MENDELSSOHN.   CHOPIN.   SHUMANN.   WAGNER. 

TjIelix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Feb- 
-'-  ruary  3, 1809,  and  was  of  an  excellent  famil}' ;  his  grandfather, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  having  been  quite  a  celebrated  writer  and 
translator,  and  his  father  a  very  wise,  prudent  man ;  while  the 
mother  was  a  leader  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  their  society.  The 
family  was  of  a  Jewish  descent,  and  after  embracing  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others  of  the 
same  Jewish  name,  added  the  family  name  of  the  mother  of  Felix, 
'"Bartholdy";  and  henceforth  were  known  as  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Young  Felix  was  the  second  of  four  children  ;  his  sister  Fann}-,  four 
years  his  senior,  became  an  excellent  musician,  and  was  of  great 
help  to  him  in  his  early  studies. 

The  first  instruction  of  these  children  was  from  their  mother. 
In  1812  the}'  moved  to  Berlin,  and  afterwards  received  instructions 
from  Madame  Bigot.  Felix  was  kept  hard  at  work  and  began  to 
compose  when  quite  young.  Later  he  received  instruction  from  Mo- 
schelles,  and  still  later  from  Spohr.  In  1825  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
Octet,  Opus  20,  and  the  following  year  the  Overture  to  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream".  In  1828  he  composed  an  extensive 
Cantata.  Up  to  this  time  a  great  help  to  him  had  been  the  weekly 
concerts,  which  had  been  held  at  their  house  for  several  years; 
these  were  visited  by  the  greatest  musicians  who  came  to  Berlin, 
and  the  finest  music  was  given.  Felix  performed  his  own  compo- 
sitions, or  led  an  Orchestra  which  rendered  them.  And  besides 
this  they  gave  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  listened  to 
the  performances  of  visitors.  The  Mendelssohn's  concerts  were 
very  popular,  and  the  house  was  always  crowded  with  the  best 
talent.  In  the  Spring  of  1829  he  departed  for  London,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  was  constantly  encored,  and 
honored  in  every  wa}' ;  which  must  have  seemed  to  him  very 
different  from  the  jealousy  and  opposition  with  which  he  had  been 
met  at  home. 
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After  visiting  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  traveled  through  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  etc.,  examining  the  music  of  these 
various  countries,  besides  greatly  increasing  and  broadening  his 
general  knowledge,  of  which  he  had  already  laid  a  good  foundation 
in  his  general  intellectual  study  and  discipline.  Several  other  trips 
were  afterwards  made  to  London,  which  became  to  him  a  favorite 
citv.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
while  there  wrote  the  celebrated  Oratorio '^  St  Paul."  In  1835  he 
went  to  Leipsic,  having  been  appointed  conductor  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts.  At  Leipsic  he  became  as  popular  as  in  London, 
and  the  place  became  a  great  favorite  with  him.  In  1836  the 
Leipsic  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  1837 
witnessed  his  marriage  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  of 
Frankfort,  Cecile  Jeanrenaud,  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man ;  they  proved  a  well-mated  couple,  were  ver}'  happy  together, 
and  had  five  children,  of  which  two  were  girls.  1840  saw,  through 
his  exertions,  the  monument  raised  in  honor  of  J.  S.  Bach,  in  front 
of  the  St.  Thomas  School.  In  1841  he  was  called  by  the  king  to 
the  directorship  of  the  musical  department  in  the  new  Schoo] 
of  Arts,  which  the  king  was  then  establishing  there.  This  was 
against  his  wishes,  for  Leipsic  was  his  favorite  place  ;  although 
at  Berlin  he  could  live  at  his  home,  which  to  so  kind  and 
affectionate  a  man  was  a  great  advantage.  In  1824  he  received 
authorit}^  to  establish  a  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  and  for  this 
purpose  received  20,000  thalers  from  the  king  of  Saxony  ;  and  on 
the  first  of  April,  1843,  the  soon  to  be  most  famous  Conserva- 
torium of  Music  in  the  world  was  opened  to  the  public,  with 
Mendelssohn  at  its  head,  assisted  by  Schumann,  Hauptmann, 
Becker,  David,  etc.  Three  years  later  Mendelssohn  induced  Mo- 
chelles  to  take  a  professorship  in  piano.  Richter  and  Plaidy 
were  then  also  of  the  faculty.  Its  list  of  pupils  has  numbered 
many  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  world,  and  has  in  itself  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  name  of  its  founder  immortal.  Mendelssohn 
himself  taught  several  classes  and  was  an  excellent  teacher.  In 
1846  his  greatest  Oratorio,  "  Elijah ",  appeared  ;  this  met  with 
unlimited  applause,  especially  in  London,  where  it  placed  him  in 
the  English  hearts  next  to  their  adopted  Handel.  The  next  year 
he  made  his  10th  and  last  visit  to  his  beloved  London.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Jenny  Lind,  Joachim,  Schumann  and  his 
wife,  Clara  Wieck,  besides  many  others  of  the  best  talent  of  his  day. 

This  was  his  last  year ;  like  so  man}'  great  minds,  the  immense 
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amount  of  work  was  too  great  to  him,  and  be  began  to  age  very 
rapidl}'.  In  the  Spring  his  sister  Fann}'  died,  giving  him  such  a 
shock  that  he  was  insensible  for  some  time,  and  from  which  he 
probably  did  not  fully  recover.  He  continued  to  compose,  however, 
but  was  attacked  with  terrible  pains  in  the  head,  with  dizzj'  and 
aguish  spells  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  he  expired.  Onl}- 
38  years  of  age,  and  this  gentle,  noble  and  Christian  man  left  the 
world.  He  had  been  a  most  dutiful  son,  a  helpful  brother,  and  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  His  music  is  cheerful  and  happy, 
mirroring  the  home  life,  with  which  he  was  always  blessed.  He 
had  little  trouble,  and  aside  from  the  jealous}-  at  Berlin,  was  uni- 
versally admired  and  loved.  Mendelssohn  was  a  masterly  organist, 
and  an  expert  at  the  piano,  although  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
pianist,  yet  he  had  a  superior  technic.  His  music  was  very  roman- 
tic, and  brimful  of  the  deepest  sentiment  ;  yet  he  was  very  quick 
to  resent  any  attempt  to  discover  pictures  or  representations  of  ob- 
jects in  it.  His  compositions  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly  need 
mention.  He  completed  two  Oratorios,  "  St.  Paul  "  and  "  Elijah  "; 
one  Opera,  and  the  music  to  the  Dramas:  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ",  "Ahtalia",  "Antigone",  and  ''Oedipus";  six  Overtures, 
five  Symphonies,  several  Concertos,  and  Chamber  Music,  Motets, 
Organ  pieces,  etc.,  besides  much  for  the  pianoforte,  most  popular 
among  which  are  the  celebrated  "  Songs  without  Words  ".  These 
exquisite  pieces  are  perfectly  original  both  in  name  and  idea,  and 
have  alone  been  a  great  boon  to  the  musical  world. 

Every  pianist  is  grateful  to  Mendelssohn  for  this  gift,  which 
causes  him  so  much  pleasure,  and  as  well  for  his  many  other 
pianoforte  compositions.  The  works  of  this  greatly  esteemed 
author  will  always  remain  among  the  most  popular  and  beautiful 
in  the  musician's  heart.  Contemporary  with  Mendelssohn,  but  of 
a  different  nationality,  was  the  great  pianoforte  composer  and 
virtuoso  Chopin. 

Fran<;ois  Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  Poland  at  Zela-zola- 
Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  1,  1809.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman, 
but  the  bo}-  took  after  the  Poles  in  disposition  and  habits,  and 
always  preferred  to  consider  himself  a  Pole.  When  ver}^  young, 
his  genius  began  to  manifest  itself;  he  was  always  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  never  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  done 
anything  extraordinary.  One  incident,  which  especially  illustrates 
this  point,  occurred  at  his  first  public  performance,  when  he  was 
nine  3'ears  of  age. 
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The  audienee  was  very  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  his 
ability,  and  when  the  apphxuse  was  loudest,  the  child  very  uncon- 
cernedl}' whispered  to  his  mother  that  "everybody  was  admiring 
his  new  collar  ",  never  imagining  that  his  playing  was  exciting  their 
enthusiasm.  Chopin  received  an  excellent  education,  and  being 
naturally  refined  and  gentlemanly,  became  an  educated,  cultured, 
modest  and  unassuming  man. 

In  1827  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  to  further  increase  his  knowledge 
and  ability.  Mendelssohn  was  then  living  there,  but  Chopin  was 
too  modest  to  make  himself  known  to  him.  Soon  after  this  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  his  playing  created  great  enthusiasm. 
When  he  was  barely  twenty-,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  Liszt. 
the  greatest  pianoforte  virtuoso  in  the  world.  He  had  alread}- 
written  several  pianoforte  pieces,  chief  among  them  his  two  Con- 
certos of  wonderful  technical  difficulty.  1831  he  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  throughout  his  life.  For  a  while  his  prospects 
in  the  fashionable  city  looked  very  dubious,  and  he  could  barely 
keep  along,  but  his  success  dated  from  a  party,  which  he  happened 
to  attend  at  the  Baron  Rothschild's,  where  he  was  met  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  from  this  on  he  had  all  the  scholars  he  desired, 
and  became  a  great  favorite  in  the  aristocratic  circles.  Chopin's 
love  affairs  were  ver}-  unfortunate  ;  twice  he  was  disappointed,  the 
latter  time  being  an  especially  severe  blow  ;  and  while  his  spirits 
were  thus  in  their  gloomiest  aspect,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Madame  Aurora  Dudevant,  a  verj-  noted  writer,  who  was  gener- 
ally known  by  her  soubriquet  "  George  Sand  ".  She  was  a  very 
powerful  writer,  quite  masculine  in  appearance,  and  an  avowed 
"  Free  lover ",  and  was  not  living  with  her  husband.  Chopin, 
although  being  formerl}^  prejudiced  against  her,  was,  while  in  this 
melancholy  mood,  flattered  and  in  short  captured  by  her ;  for  she 
had  become  infatuated  with  him  ;  she  induced  him  to  live  with  her, 
and  after  he  had  become  passionately  in  love,  finally  tired  of  him 
and  left. 

Chopin  had  already  been  suffering  with  a  severe  cough,  and  this 
blow  became  to  him  fatal ;  from  this  time  he  rapidly  declined  with 
that  terrible  disease,  consumption,  and  finally  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  17, 
1849.  His  place  in  history  belongs  to  the  Pianoforte  ;  in  the 
light,  delicate  style  of  playing  he  was  unequaled.  His  composi- 
tions possess  great  originalit}^,  are  exceedingly  difficult,  highly 
poetic  and  refined,  although  not  deeply  emotional.  Although  liv- 
ing but  40  years,  and  during  the  last  ten  lying  a  consumptive  in- 
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valid,  he  wrote  a  great  variaty  of  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  Besides 
his  two  Concertos,  he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Waltzes, 
Mazurkas,  Etudes,  Scherzos,  Rondos,  etc.  which  are  bound  together 
in  sections,  and  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  pianoforte  music. 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,. Saxon}-,  June  8.  1810, 
one  year  later  than  his  contemporaries  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 
As  is  usual  with  these  illustrious  persons,  he  showed  great  talent 
when  a  small  child,  and  when  onl}'  seven,  had  already  begun  com- 
posing. The  village,  where  he  lived,  was  very  unfavorable  to 
musical  development,  containing  little  of  musical  ability' ;  and  the 
one  teacher  who  was  there,  Kuntzsch,  did  not  have  much  success 
with  his  obstinate  pupil,  who  had  been  spoiled  by  his  parents,  and 
was  hard  to  get  alono  with.  His  father  received  the  consent  of 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  was  then  living  at  Dresden,  to  become  his 
instructor,  but  in  some  way  the  plan  failed. 

The  father  of  Robert  being  a  cultured  man  and  ver}'  fond  of  art, 
aided  his  son  in  following  the  imports  of  his  genius.  But  his 
mother  was  almost  as  adverse  to  an  artist's  career  as  was  the 
father  of  G.  F.  Handel  ;  therefore,  after  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1826,  her  energ}-  was  turned  towards  causing  him  to  be  a  lawyer, 
so  that  two  years  later  young  Robert  was  sent  to  the  University  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  entered  as  a  law  student.  Being  very  adverse  to 
this  study,  he  allowed  the  months  to  slip  by,  until  nearly  a  year 
had  passed  without  fully  entering  the  classes  of  the  University. 
But  his  time  had  been  spent  in  practice  on  the  piano  and  in  read- 
ing poetry.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  his  future  father-in- 
law,  Wieck,  and  from  him  had  taken  lessons.  In  the  following 
year,  1829,  Schumann  went  to  Heidelberg,  under  the  guise  of 
greater  advantages  there  in  law ;  but  here,  as  before,  his  time  was 
spent  at  the  piano  and  given  to  music  almost  exclusively.  Having 
entered  upon  his  third  year  awa}-,  he  again  endeavored  to  fasten 
himself  down  to  the  study  of  law;  but  this  to  his  romantic  mind 
was  intolerable,  and  soon  after,  through  the  advice  of  Wieck,  his 
mother  reluctantly  consented  ;  and  at  last  in  1830,  already  in  his 
21st  year,  he  launched  out  boldly  into  the  study  of  music.  He 
therefore  went  back  to  Frederic  Wieck  at  Leipsic,  and  set  out  with 
great  vigor  to  become  a  virtuoso  of  the  pianoforte  ;  but  he  was 
too  impatient,  and  being  unwilling  to  allow  the  time  which  nature 
demands  for  acquiring  virtuosity,  he  devised  a  means  for  fixing 
the  fingers  in  an  unnatural  position.  In  this  way  he  strained  the 
muscles  of    his    right    hand,  which    lamed    it    permanently,   and 
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forever  debarred  him  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  pianist. 
But  it  had  its  rewards,  for  it  caused  him  thenceforward  to  throw 
his  entire  energy  into  composition,  with  what  success  every  musi- 
cian can  testify.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Dorn  in  composition. 
The  next  few  years  he  spent  at  his  home  and  in  Leipsic  in  com- 
posing. Schumann  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  he  had  become 
greatly  indignant  at  the  class  of  music  then  popular.  The  works 
of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  la}-  on  the  shelf,  while  the  vulgar 
compositions  of  the  very  inferior  and  now  forgotten  authors  reigned 
supreme.     It  was  under   this    condition  of  affairs  that  in  April, 

1834,  the  first  number  of  his  great  periodical  appeared,  the  "Neue 
Zeitschrift ".  It  waged  bitter  war  against  the  "Philistines  ",  as  the 
narrow-minded,  superficial  writers  were  then  called.  For  ten  years 
he  edited  this  periodical,  and  was  in  this  way  a  great  power  for  the 
uplifting  of  popular  sentiment. 

Shallow-minded  frivolity  received  no  mercy  from  his  pen  ;  wiiile 
on  the  other  hand  it  caused  the  better  works,  such  as  those 
of  Chopin,  Berlioz,  etc.,  to  be  introduced.  A  very  striking  and 
ingenious  work  was  the  "  Davidsbiindler  "  (David's  band),  'svhich 
was  an  imaginary  band  fighting  the  "Philistines";  in  this  band 
were  used  imaginary  names,  "  Eusebius  ",  "Florestan"  etc.,  which 
took  their  respective  places  in  the  dialogue  ;  they  also  figured  in 
his  compositions  ;  one  especially  humorous  is  in  the  closing  of  tiie 
"Carnival",  "  The  March  des  DavidsbUndler  contre  les  Philistines". 

In  1844  he  retired  from  this  position  and  was  succeeded  b}^ 
Franz  Brendel  as  editor.     When  Mendelssohn  came  to  Leipsic  in 

1835,  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  Schumann,  who  greatly  admired 
him,  and  a  very  deep  attachment  soon  arose  between  them  ;  for 
although  Mendelssohn  stood  much  higher  in  public  favor,  Schu- 
mann showed  no  signs  of  envy,  but  admired  him  greatly,  and  to-day 
Schumann's  compositions  stand  on  a  level  with  Mendelssohn's. 
Schumann  having  lived  so  long  with  the  family  of  Frederick  Wieck, 
became  greatly  attached  to  his  daughter  Clara  ;  having  been  first 
attracted  at  a  recital  given  when  she  was  but  nine  years  of  agei 

This  attachment  grew  with  his  association  there,  and  was  recipro\^ 
cated.  But  her  father  opposed  it  very  strongly,  on  the  ground  that 
Schumann's  financial  condition  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  receive 
her.  Schumann  then  departed  for  Vienna  with  the  vain  hope  of 
establishing  his  paper  there  ;  this  was  a  failure,  and  he  found  that 
the  city  which  could  starve  a  Mozart  and  a  Schubert,  would  not 
receive  him  very  eagerly;  and  in  1839  he  returned,  after  spending 
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but  a  few  months  there.  In  the  early  part  of  1840  he  received  the 
degree  Ph.  D.;  he  was  then  endeavoring  to  obtain  his  betrothed, 
but  the  old  German  held  out  more  rigidly  than  ever,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  turn  to  the  law.  In  the  Courts  the  matter  was 
decided  in  his  favor,  and  on  Sept.  12,  1840,  they  were  finall}^ 
married.  Their  married  life  was  a  very  happy  one  ;  with  common 
aims,  and  common  tastes,  their  minds  became  almost  as  one.  They 
afterwards  made  several  Concert  tours,  in  which  she  performed  iiis 
works,  and  by  so  exquisite  a  rendering  added  greatly  towards  their 
popularity.  In  1843  Schumann  became  a  teacher  in  the  Conserv- 
ator}' then  just  founded  by  Mendelssohn. 

After  this  they  made  a  few  concert  tours,  but  his  time  was 
mainly  spent  in  composition.  The  strain  of  his  mind  was  too 
great,  and  he  often  became  troubled  with  periods  of  mental  depres- 
sion ;  these  increased  with  age,  and  finally  grew  into  a  sort-  of 
temporarj'  insanity.  It  was  in  one  of  these  attacks,  in  the  winter 
of  1854,  that  he  sought  to  end  his  life  by  jumping  into  the  Rhine. 
11.3  was,  however,  rescued,  but  this  melancholy  gradually  deepened, 
and  he  finally  died,  July  29,  1856.  His  wife,  born  in  Leipsic, 
SL'pt.  17,  1819,  still  (1885)  survives  him  ;  she  has  long  been  known 
as  the  greatest  lady  pianist  of  the  world,  and  until  within  a  few 
years  has  continued  playing  in  public.  In  1878  she  was  appointed 
chief  teacher  in  Dr.  Hoch's  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  she 
still  remains.  Schumann's  compositions  are  decidedly  romantic:  he 
possessed  more  than  any  other  composer  the  power  of  mimicking 
various  eflfects.  He  was  even  able  to  express  upon  tbe  piano 
characteristics  of  friends,  which  were  often  very  comical.  This 
poetic  writer  sometimes  ignored  every  rule  of  classic  form,  in 
order  to  bring  out  his  Romantioism.  As  a  composer,  Schumann 
must  be  classed  as  the  greatest  since  Beethoven.  Up  to  1840  he 
wrote  little,  excepting  for  the  pianoforte  ;  afterwards  he  wrote 
much  more  of  extensive  works.  His  compositions  comprise  a  large 
number  of  pieces  for  pianoforte,  piano  with  other  instruments; 
also  for  strings ;  besides  many  orchestrial  works,  viz.  several 
Symphonies,  Concertos,  Overtures,  etc.,  also  two  Dramatic  pieces, 
"Genovieve",  and  the  music  to  Byron  s  "  Manfred";  also  many 
vocal  Solos,  Choruses,  etc. 

Richard  Wagner  was  born  m  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813.  Like 
Schumann,  he  was  designed  to  be  a  law3'er,  and  spent  several 
years  in  the  St.  Thomas  School  with  that  intention.  During  this 
time,  however,  he  showed  signs  of  musical  ability',  and  had  already 
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written  somewhat.  Therefore,  in  1830,  he  left  tlie  former  school 
and  went  to  the  University  to  study  music.  In  1833  he  composed 
his  first  Opera,  entitled  '^  Die  Feen".  He  afterward  became  Direc- 
tor at  Konigsberg.  "Eienzi"  was  begun  at  Dresden  in  1837,  and 
first  produced  there  in  1842.  In  the  latter  years  he  was  in  Paris, 
at  which  place  he  received  little  success,  and  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  "  Tannhiiuser",  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg",  and 
"Lohengrin"  soon  after  appeared.  In  1849  he  published  the  "Art 
Work  of  the  Future"';  a  series  of  writings  setting  forth  in  prophetic 
vein  what  the  "Music  of  the  Future"  should  and  would  be.  As 
soon  as  1870,  the  outlines  of  the  Baj'reuth  Festival  began  receiv- 
ing his  attention  ;  and  in  1876,  from  August  13  to  17,  this  cele- 
brated Festival  took  place.  A  theatre  had  been  erected  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  An  Orchestra  of  over  one  hundred  pieces,  consisting 
of  the  most  talented  musicians  in  Europe,  had  been  engaged, 
besides  the  most  distinguished  singers  of  the  world.  His  Festival 
of  Opera  was  a  wonderful  exhibition.  The  scenic  eflfects  were 
gorgeous.  Everything  followed  to  make  a  perfect  success.  In  1878 
the  Festival  was  repeated.  The  small  village  of  Bayreuth  in 
Bavaria  was  thus  made  a  centre,  to  which  the  musical  talent  of  the 
world  hastened,  to  witness  the  magnificent  rendering  of  the  Wag- 
nerian Operas.  The  four  Operas,  which  were  to  be  given  in  a& 
many  successive  nights,  were  called  the  "Ring  of  the  Niebelungen", 
consisting  of  "Das  Bheingold",  "Die  Walklire",  "Siegfried",  and 
"Gotterdammerung".  This  colossal  display  was  a  great  intellect- 
ual aflfair,  and  did  much  to  immortalize  the  name  of  its  progenitor. 
Wagner  lived  until  1883,  when  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Februar3\ 

The  revolution  which  Wagner  attempted  to  perform,  of  course 
has  met  with  great  opposition.  Like  all  other  reformers,  he  has 
had  many  followers  and  many  opponents.  The  principle  of  reform, 
which  Wagner  desired  to  create,  was  briefly  this,  "A  unity  in  the 
arts". 

Hitherto  in  dramatic  music  the  musical  effect  was  almost  ex- 
clusively thought  of  by  the  composer,  while  the  libretto  was  of 
little  importance.  Wagner  united  both  poet  and  musician,  making 
the  words  foremost,  and  the  music  so  written  as  to  bring  out  as 
characteristically  as  possible  the  story  of  the  drama.  It  was  his  plan, 
thus  to  make  a.  work  of  art,  combining  poetry,  music,  and  painting 
in  almost  equal  degrees.  Wagner,  although  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  originator  of  this  idea,  was  merely  working  upon  the  princi- 
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pie  of  Grluck.  He.  however,  accused  Gluck  of  not  being  sufficiently 
true  to  his  theory,  and  tried  himself  to  follow  it  much  more  closely. 
He  spoke  in  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  tame  and  senseless  libretti  set  to 
the  ordinary  Grand  Operas,  which  criticism,  it  must  be  agreed,  is 
well  founded. 

It  is  an  excellent  study  to  analyze  the  ''TannhUuser"  or 
'•  Lohengrin".  They  are  not  amusing,  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
so  ;  but  are  written  as  works  of  art ;  in  fact  the}'  are  tedious,  and 
strike  the  ordinary  listener  as  uninteresting;  but  his  works  are  full 
of  depth  and  meaning,  and  an  almost  perfect  unit}"  prevails.  He 
uses  a  masterly  power  over  the  Orchestra  ;  and  being  himself  both 
a  poet  and  musician,  unites  in  a  very  learned  and  artistic  way  his 
ideal  characteristics  of  a  work  of  art.  Whatever  weak  points  he 
may  have  possessed,  whatever  points  he  possibly  overreached  :  all 
agree  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  af  all  dramatic  writers  of 
music.  Many  beautiful  ideas  are  found  in  his  works  ;  and  that  he 
occupies  a  high  place  in  musical  history  is  beyond  question. 

Yet  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  accept  and  follow  blindly  all 
that  he  has  laid  down ;  for  in  many  respects  he  was  fanatical,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  an  Opera  of  Mozart  could  be  super- 
seded by  a  Wagnerian  Drama.  Wagner's  true  position  can  not  yet 
be  determined.  He  has  not  been  dead  long  enough  for  partisan 
feelings  to  be  entirely  forgotten  and  outgrown  ;  but  that  he  will  in 
time  be  ranked  by  all  historians  as  worthy  of  high  renown,  is 
without  doubt.  It  will  be  an  excellent  study  for  all  lovers  of  the 
art,  to  follow  carefully  his  music-dramas ;  although  perchance 
somewhat  monotonous,  without  rest,  rushing  straight  on,  they  will 
be  found  a  model  of  hard,  vigorous  work.  To  learn  is  to  become 
interested  in,  and  the  thorough  musical  student  will  always  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  works  of  Richard  Wao;ner. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OTHER  COMPOSERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

rPHE  last  two  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the 
-^  Great  Masters,  and  it  now  remains  to  give  a  hasty  glance  at 
their  contemporaries,  and  the  general  items  of  interest  which  have 
occurred  since  the  time  of  the  Bachs.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  history  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which  received  great  impetus 
from  Mozart,  and  was  afterwards  carried  on  b}'  several  important 
successors.  Luigi  Cherubim  (1760-1842),  born  at  Florence,  was  a 
thorough  contrapuntist,  a  polished  writer,  and  his  works  met  with 
great  success.  His  first  Opera  was  ''  Quinto  Fabia",  which  was 
followed  by  many  others ;  especially  might  be  mentioned  "  Lo- 
doiska",  "Medea",  and  " Les  deux  Journees ".  In  1821  Cherubini 
became  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  theoretical  works 
are  excellent,  and  his  rank  in  history  is  indisputabh'  high.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  composer  Sardi. 

Spontini  (1774-1851)  followed  Cherubini,  and  composed  a  large 
number  of  Operas  for  the  Italian  stage,  and  latterly  for  Paris. 
Other  writers  followed,  but  the  onl}^  works  of  Italian  Opera,  which 
still  hold  their  place,  are  those  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini  and 
Verdi. 

GiACOMO  Rossini  (1792-1868)  was  born  at  Pesaro.  No  com- 
poser of  Italian  Opera  has  ever  met  with  such  unlimited  success 
as  Rossini.  His  Operas  "  Tancredi ",  "  Barber  of  Seville ", 
"Othello",  " Semiramide ",  "Guillaume  Tell",  etc.,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Rossini  certainly  possessed  great  genius,  yet 
his  works  contain  a  lack  of  thorough  harmonic  treatment,  and 
are  decided^  superfical  when  compared  with  Cherubini  or  Mozart. 

Gaetano  Donizetti  (1798-1848)  was  born  at  Bergamo.  His 
Operas  have  become  very  popular,  and  seem  to  wear  even  better 
than  those  of  his  elder  rival.  His  "Lucrezia  Borgia",  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor",  " Elisir  d' Amor ",   "La  Favorite",    "La   Filla  du 
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Regiment ",  etc.,  occup}-  a  foremost  place  in  the  repertoire  of  dra- 
matic music.  Saverio  Mercadante  (1797-1870)  also  wrote 
many  Operas,  Masses,  etc.,  but  of  rather  less  importance  than  the 
preceding  authors. 

YiNCENZO  Bellini  (1802-1835),  of  Sicilian  birth,  was  remark- 
able for  the  refinement  and  beauty  of  his  melody.  Although 
many  of  his  works  are  forgotten,  he  will  long  be  remembered  by 
"Puritani",  "Norma",  and  "La  Somnambula".  Another  ver}^ 
successful  writer  of  the  Opera  was  Giuseppi  Verdi  (1813),  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "II  Trovatore",  "  Ernani ", 
"  Rigoletto",  etc.  His  works,  though  often  coarse  and  noisy, 
possess  decided  dramatic  force,  and  are  extremely  popular.  Comic 
Opera  has  ]3een  very  successful  in  France,  where  such  writers  as 
Boieldieu,  Herold,  Auber,  Gretr}",  etc.,  have  written  with  good 
success.  But  by  far  the  greatest  Opera  composer  of  this  period 
was  a  German,  who  composed  exclusive  German  Operas. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  born  December  18, 1786,  at  Eutin, 
a  village  in  Holstein.  He  belonged  to  a  familj-  of  music-loving 
people,  and  showed  his  great  aptitude  for  music  when  quite  young. 
His  father  was  a  traveling  musician  of  small  ability,  and  was  a 
wild  and  reckless  kind  of  man.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
young  Carl  was  brought  up,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  he  himself 
afterwards  became  reckless  and  dissipated. 

When  a  child,  he  was  very  delicate  and  sickly,  and  from  a  weak- 
ness in  the  thigh-bone  was  also  quite  lame ;  however,  he  became  a 
fine  pianist.  When  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  four  years  with  the  Abbe  Vogler.  Before 
this  he  had  received  some  instructions  from  Michael  Haydn.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Opera  Conductor  at  Breslau,  where  he 
left,  being  deeply  in  debt.  He  soon  became  amanuensis  to  Duke 
Ludwig  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  terribly  dissipated,  and  was 
finally  banished  by  the  king,  owing  to  some  displeasures  aroused. 
This  formed  the  turning  point  in  his  career,  and  he  then  went 
vigorously  at  work.  He  spent  his  time  traveling,  both  giving 
concerts  and  composing,  until  in  1813,  when  he  was  appointed 
Opera  Conductor  at  Prague,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
then  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  elected  Conductor  to  the  king, 
and  here  he  remained  the  succeeding  ten  3^ears  until  his  death.  He 
became  afflicted  with  that  terrible  disease  consumption,  which 
carried  him  off"  while  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  conduct 
an  Opera.     He  died  on   the  4th  of  January,  1826.     CM.  Weber 
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will  always  be  remembered  as  the  great  promoter  of  German 
Opera.  As  an  Opera  Composer  he  holds  a  leading  place.  His 
chief  works  are  "  Der  Freischiitz",  "Euranthe",  and  "Oberon"; 
these  were  all  written  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Weber 
also  wrote  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  the  celebrated  "Invitation  to  Waltz".  But  it  is  in  the  grand 
success  of  his  princely  Operas  that  he  has  received  such  an  un- 
deniable high  position  in  the  History  of  Music.  "  Der  Freischiitz" 
stands  at  the  head  of  German  Opera,  and  the  other  two  only  a  little 
way  behind. 

Another  composer  of  the  Opera,  who  should  be  mentioned  here, 
is  GiAcoMO  Meyerbeer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1794.  He  with  Weber 
studied  under  the  Abbe  Vogler  ;  he  attained  great  distinction,  and 
received  the  highest  applause  in  all  Europe.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
to  combine  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and 
the  German  Operas.  In  Paris  he  was  at  the  head  of  all  Opera 
composers.  His  works  possess  a  great  charm,  and  yet  there  is  a 
lack  of  nobleness  in  them  ;  a  shade  of  the  frivolous  which  one 
cannot  find  in  the  works  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart.  Meyerbeer  was 
of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was  surrounded  by  wealth.  He  had  the 
great  advantage  of  taking  piano  lessons,  when  a  child,  of  Clementi; 
and  when  but  nine  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  best  pianists  in 
Berlin.  Besides  his  Operas  "  Les  Huguenots",  "L'Africaine", 
etc.,  he  composed  many  other  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental 
works. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  Cotre  Saint  Andr^,  Dec.  11,  1803, 
His  father  was  a  physician,  and  desired  the  son  to  become  the 
same  ,  but  the  youth,  being  filled  with  so  innate  a  love  for  music, 
left  the  medical  School  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent,  and 
entered  the  Conservatoire.  The  elder  Berlioz  was  so  angry  at  this, 
that  he  would  not  longer  supply  him  with  funds,  and  the  bo\^,  then 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  entirely  support  himself 
in  addition  to  his  studies.  In  1830  Berlioz  received  the  first  prize 
of  the  Conservatoire,  the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ",  for  his  Cantata 
"  Sardanapalus  ".  Berlioz  composed  many  Operas,  but  his  place  in 
history  is  due  to  what  he  did  for  instrumental  music.  His  povv'er 
over  the  Orchestra  was  amazing  ;  he  greatly  increased  the  scope 
of  Orchestral  music,  and  his  instrumentation  is  considered  as 
almost  faultless.  Berlioz  is  the  author  of  the  standard  work  upon 
"  Orchestration  ".  He  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1869,  and  must 
ever  he  considered  as  the  kins:  of  the  Orchestra, 
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Franz  Liszt,  the  "  King  of  the  Pianoforte  ",  was  born  at  Rai- 
ding in  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1811.  He  received  the  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  musician.  When  about 
nine  years  of  age,  being  already  a  good  performer,  he  was  sent  to 
A^ienna,  where  he  was  instructed  on  the  piano  by  Czerny.  He 
afterward  undertook  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire, but  was  refused  because  of  his  nationality;  he,  however, 
spent  several  3'ears  in  Paris,  and  received  much  attention.  After 
1839  about  eight  years  were  spent  in  traveling,  during  which  time 
he  gave  concerts  in  nearly  every  country'  in  Europe.  In  1849  he 
settled  at  Weimar  as  conductor  to  the  Court  Theater ;  here  he 
devoted  himself  to  bringing  out  the  best  Operas  of  the  living 
composers,  and  especially  those  of  Wagner.  Liszt  occupied  this 
position  for  about  ten  years  ;  he  afterwards  resided  in  Rome  and 
at  Pesth,  but  latterl}'  again  at  Weimar,  where  he  lived  until  his. 
death,  July  31,  1886. 

Liszt  was  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  generous  of  men.  His 
whole  life  has  been  given  to  the  advancement  of  the  art.  He  has 
been  a  sort  of  loving  father  to  ambitious  and  conscientious  artists, 
giving  them  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  best  of  instruction. 

Franz  Liszt  has  been  considered  the  greatest  pianist  and  the 
greatest  teacher  in  the  world.  Almost  every  pianist  of  eminence, 
both  European  and  American,  has  studied  with  Liszt :  and  yet  for 
all  his  teaching  he  has  never  received  a  dollar  of  compensation. 
Liszt  has  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  the  pianoforte,  and  has 
accomplished  much  b}'  teaching,  b}'  example,  and  with  the  pen,  in 
making  the  pianoforte  the  most  popular  musical  instrument  in  the 
world.  He  has  also  written  many  compositions  for  the  piano,  and 
especially  notable  are  his  transcriptions  from  other  themes,  which 
are  mostly  very  difficult,  and  intended  to  display  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  ability  of  both  artist  and  instrument.  The  most 
illustrious  pupils  of  Liszt  are  Anton  Gr.  Rubinstein  and  Hans  von 
BUlow  ;  these  constitute  the  three  greatest  pianists  of  tne  world. 

Anton  G.  Rubinstein,  who  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  was  born  in 
1829  ;  he  has  composed  extensively  for  the  pianoforte,  and  is 
a  thorough  artist.  In  18G2  he  established  a  conservatory  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  he  controlled  until  1867.  During  the  season 
of  1872-1873  he  accomplished  a  concert  tour  through  America, 
which  met  with  great  success.  His  younger  brother  Nicolaus,  who 
was  a  good  musician,  was  the  director  of  a  Conservator}^  at  Moscow 
until  his  death  in  1881. 
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Hans  Guido  von  BiiLow,  born  in  Dresden  in  1830,  is  a  most 
thorough  and  learned  musician.  He  possesses  a  most  marvellous 
memory,  and  is  said  to  play  without  the  score  nearly  all  of  the 
standard  classical  works.  Von  Billow  was  intended  for  a  lawyer  by 
his  parents,  and  it  was  not  until  1850  that  he  turned  his  attention 
exclusivel}^  to  music.  In  1855  he  becaime  the  chief  teacher  of 
Pianoforte  in  Stern's  Conservatory  at  Berlin.  In  the  season 
of  1874-.75  Von  Biilow  made  a  Concert  tour  through  America, 
meeting  with  excellent  success.  A  peculiar  domestic  episode  has 
occurred  between  the  families  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Von  Biilow. 

The  importance  of  marriage  had  not  accupied  a  serious  place  in 
their  hearts ;  for  Liszt  had  lived  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
Countess  of  Agoult,  but  they  had  never  seemingly  taken  the  trouble 
to  marry.  The}"  had  a  daughter,  Cosima,  who  became  attached  to 
Von  Biilow,  and  was  formally  married  to  him.  With  Von  Biilow 
she  remained  twelve  years,  bore  him  five  children,  and  always 
appeared  as  an  affectionate  wife.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  however, 
she  formed  an  attachment  for  Richard  Wagner,  and,  deserting  Von 
Biilow,  took  up  her  abode  with  Wagner,  where  she  lived  henceforth 
with  her  children  until  his  death.  Von  Biilow  obtained  a  divorce, 
and  has  since  wandered  about,  giving  concerts,  etc.  It  has  often 
been  reported  that  he  was  insane  from  this  cause,  but  being  very 
eccentric  and  peculiar,  this  opinion  is  probably  unfounded. 

Carl  Tausig  (1841-1871)  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  all  the 
eminent  pupils  of  Liszt.  For  several  years  he  was  the  greatest 
teacher  in  Berlin.  The  name  of  Tausig  will  alwa3'S  be  remembered 
by  the  celebrated  "Daily  Studies".  Tausig  was  a  masterly  virtuoso, 
and  in  accuracy  of  execution  surpassed  all  others. 

Man}'  excellent  composers  might  here  be  mentioned,  such  as 
Louis  Spohr  (1784-1860).  William  Sterndale  Bennett  (1816-1875), 
etc.  Besides  instrumental  composers,  like  W^5lfl  (1772-1812).  J.  N. 
Hummel  (1778-1837).  J.  Moschelles  (1794-1870).  Muzio  de- 
menti (1752-1832).  J.  B.  Cramer  (1771-1858).  Ludwig  Berger 
(1777-1839).  J.  Field  (1782-1837).  A.  A.  Klengel  (1783-1852). 
F.  L.  Dussek  (1760-1822).  F.  Bies  (1784-1838).  Ch.  Czerny  (1791- 
-1857).  L.  Adam  (1785-1848).  F.  Kalbrenner  (1784-1849). 
H.  Herz  (1806).  F.  Hiinten  (1810).  H.  Bertini  (1798-1876).  J.  B. 
Viotti  (1753-1824).  G.  Onslow  (1784-1852).  Ferdinand  Hiller 
(1811).  Sigismund  Thalberg  (1812).  Adolph  Henselt  (1814). 
Johannes  Brahms  (1833).  Camille  St.  Saens  (1835).  Adolph 
Jensen  (1837-1879).     Joseph  Rheinberger  (1839).     Peter  Tchai- 
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kowsky  (1840).  Louis  Brassiii  (1840).  Edward  Grieg  (1843). 
Phiilip  Scharwenka  (1847).  Xavier  Scharwenka  (1858).  Moritz 
Moszkowski  ( 1 853),  etc.  Besides  tliose  alre^idy  mentioned,  the  great- 
est Pianoforte  virtuosi  are:  Clara  Wieck-Schumann  ;  Marie  Krebs; 
Sophie  -Menter;  Annette  Essipotf*;  AnnaMehlig;  Madeline  Schil- 
ler, and  Julie  Rive  King.  Also  Alkan  ;  Prudent  :  Dreyschock  ; 
Schulhoff;  Willmers;  De  Kontsky;  Joseffy;  Sherwood  ;  Lacomb,  etc. 

The  musical  culture  in  America  has  of  late  been  rapidly  broaden- 
ing, and  at  no  far  distant  day  the  American  standard  will  surpass 
all  European  countries.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  study  abroad,  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  with  much  of  the  finest 
talent,  situated  in  our  largest  cities,  the  best  instruction  can  now 
be  obtained  here. 

The  first  great  American  born  composer  was  Louis  M.  Gott- 
SCHALK,  born  at  New  Orleans  in  1829.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Halle 
and  Chopin,  and  after  completing  his  education,  gave  a  Concert  tour 
through  Europe.  After  he  returned  to  America  he  gave  man}" 
concerts,  but  finally  settled  in  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  died  in  1869. 
Gottschalk  was  an  original  writer  and  a  very  artistic  performer. 
The  many  excellent  American  composers  and  artists  who  are  now 
living,  such  as  Dudley  Buck,  William  Mason,  William  H.  Sher- 
wood, S.  B.  Mills,  etc.,  have  not  yet  attained  their  places  in  history; 
but  these  have  all  added  much  to  the  rapid  growth  of  music  in 
this  countr3\  The  numerous  Conservatories  and  Schools  of  Music, 
the  many  enormous  Publishing  houses,  the  immense  number  of 
Piano  and  Organ  manufactories,  and  the  vast  throng  of  successful 
teachers,  all  show  the  rapid  and  permanent  growth  of  music  in 
A.merica. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  leading  Vocal  artists,  both 
European  and  American,  shows  the  growing  interest  of  the  times, 
and  bespeaks  the  brilliant  fu  .^re  for  the  world  of  Art.  In 
America,  in  Europe,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world,  music  has 
become  the  leading  Art,  and  must  always  continue  so  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  culture  improves,  the 
criterion  of  musical  excellence  will  continue  to  grow  higher  and 
broader. 
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ON  THE  THEORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC. 


OO  much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  that  it  will  not  be 
^  our  purpose  to  dwell  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  various 
methods  and  applications  of  general  practice.  The  object  will  be 
rather  to  give  a  few  general  principles  by  which  much  can  be 
remembered. 

'  Technic  has  been  advancing  directly  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  has  improved.  During  the  period  when  the  keys  were 
struck  with  the  fist,  no  such  technic  as  ours  was  known.  Previous 
to  J.  S.  Bach's  period,  only  two  fingers  were  used  in  playing  the 
scale,  the  4th  alternated  with  the  3rd  in  ascending,  and  the  2nd 
with  the  3rd  in  descending.  From  such  crude  forms  the  technic 
has  been  gradualh'  advancing  until  with  the  ideal  mechanism  of 
the  modern  pianoforte,  and  with  the  advanced  teachings  of  de- 
menti, Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  we  have  in  modern  technic  one 
of  the  finest  forms  and  acquirements  of  Art. 

Muzio  Clementi  is  properly  called  the  father  of  modern  Technic. 
His  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  is  the  greatest  work  ever  written  for 
the  acquirement  of  this  Art ;  and  with  very  few  exceptions  nothing 
new  has  ever  been  added  to  its  principles.     From  this  work  the 

following  ideas  have  been  culled Whenever  the  compass  is 

not  too  broad,  one  finger  should  be  ascribed  to  each  note;  (as  in' 
five  finger  excercises.)  Where  a  somewhat  greater  compass  is  re- 
quired the  fingers  must  often  shift  their  position  either  entirely, 
or  certain  fingers  must  reach  out  after  the  most  distant  keys,  and 
then  step  back  to  their  former  position.  The  position  of  the  hand 
should  not  be  changed  excepting  when  it  is  necessary.  The 
fingers  should  also  be  used,  which  will  keep  the  hand  in  the  best 
position;  extending  or  contracting  it  as  little  as  possible.  Scale 
10  145 
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or  Arpeggio  passages  should  be  fingered  lil^e  tlie  scale  or  chord 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  1st  and  5th  fingers  should  not 
be  used  on  the  black  keys,  where  it  can  well  be  avoided ;  espe- 
cially the  first  should,  as  far  as  possible,  shun  the  black  keys.  In 
striking  double  notes  or  triads  there  is  a  very  prevalent  habit 
of  contracting  the  hand,  as  when  the  triad  (c-e-g)  is  taken  with 
the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th.  A  good  principle  is,  to  use  the  same  fingers 
as  would  be  used  if  the  octave  requiring  the  5th  finger  were  added, 
asc-e-g-c.  When  the  binding  of  consecutive  tones,  or  the 
smoothest  movement  of  the  hand  is  thus  retarded,  it  should  not 
be  followed ;  but  the  principle,  not  to  contract  the  hand,  must  be 
followed  carefully;  neither  should  the  fingers  be  too  much  dis- 
tended, as  this  is  even  worse  than  the  reverse. 

Scale  Fingering. — In  the  fingering  of  the  scale  several  princi- 
ples may  be  noticed.  The  first  rule  of  general  fingering  is  that 
every  octave  must  be  fingered  alike.  As  there  are  more  keys  to 
be  struck  in  an  octave  than  there  are  fingers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
hand  must  occup}'  two  positions  in  each  octave;  and  in  order  to 
bring  each  succeeding  octave  the  same  as  the  former,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  3rd  and  4th  fingers,  to  alternate  in  passing  over 
the  1st,  and  the  1st,  to  pass  alternately  under  the  3rd  and  4th 
fingers;  for  if  the  4th  were  placed  over  the  1st  every  time,  each 
finger  would  stand  a  respective  degree  higher  in  every  octave  than 
in  the  preceding ;  while,  if  the  3rd  were  placed  over  each  time, 
the  fingers  would  occupy  a  respective  degree  lower  in  every  added 
octave.  (This  refers  to  ascending ;  in  descending  the  opposite  will 
be  the  result.)  Thus  by  alternating  the  3rd  and  4th,  the  chief 
requirement  is  filled.  The  next  question  is,  which  keys  must  each 
respective  finger  occupy.  Starting  with  the  5th  finger  and  playing 
up  the  scale  of  C,  with  the  left  hand,  the  thumb  naturally  falls 
upon  G,  the  5th  degree,  because  there  are  five  fingers.  Playing 
down  the  same  scale  with  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  will  come 
upon  F,  the  5th  degree  below.  From  this  we  deduce  the  following 
principle  :  In  every  scale  having  white  keys  for  Tonic,  Dominant, 
and  Sub-Dominant,  the  left  thumb  will  come  upon  the  Tonic  and 
Dominant,  and  the  right  thumb  upon  the  Tonic  and  Sub-Dominant, 
while  the  3rd  finger  will  come  upon  the  6th  degree,  and  the  4th 
upon  the  2nd  degree,  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  in  the  right,  the  3rd 
will  fall  upon  the  3rd  degree,  and  the  4th  upon  the  7th.  In  short, 
the  finger  must  be  placed  over  the  thumb,  which  will  bring  the 
thumb  again  upon  its  appropriate  ke}'.     Both  the  major  and  minor 
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scales  of  C,  G,  A  and  E  belong  to  this  first  class,  making  ten  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  Scales  of  B,  major 
and  minor,  the  Dominant  is  a  black  key;  therefore  both  thumbs 
will  come  upon  the  Sub-Dominant  and  Tonic.  In  F,  major  and 
minor,  the  Sub-Dominant  is  a  black  key,  thus  both  thumbs  will 
come  upon  the  Dominant  and  Tonic.  For  this  reason,  in  ascend- 
ing, the  left  hand  begins  with  the  4tli  finger  in  B  ;  and  in 
descending,  the  right  begins  with  the  4th  finger  in  F  ;  both  majors 
and  minors. 

In  the  remaining  ten  scales  the  Tonic  is  a  black  key;  F#,  and 
C#  major  contain  but  two  white  ke^s  each,  thus  fixing  the  first 
fingers  directly  upon  those  ke3's.  The  others  have  more  than  two 
white  keys,  and  here  arises  the  greatest  confusion  in  scale  finger- 
ing, for  which  we  mention  this  principle.  —  In  shifting  the  position 
of  the  hand,  it  is  much  easier  when  the  finger  passes  over  the 
thumb,  to  place  it  upon  a  black  than  a  white  ke}'.  It  is  also  much 
easier  to  slip  the  thumb  under  while  the  finger  stands  upon  the 
black  key. 

Therefore,  when  two  or  more  white  keys  stand  together,  in  scales 
of  the  3rd  class,  the  left  thumb  comes  upon  the  highest  of  the 
group,  while  the  right  thumb  takes  the  lowest  of  the  group.  For 
example,  in  the  scale  of  Et>  major,  F-G  and  C-D  are  the  groups 
of  white  keys  :  the  left  thumb  conseduently  takes  G  and  D,  while 
the  right  takes  F  and  C.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  D# 
minor,  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  where  the  left  thumb  is  not  able 
to  take  the  key  C  ^  on  account  of  the  remoteness  from  E#.  Also  in 
the  scale  of  Bb  minor  (melodic)  the  left  thumb  is  not  able  to  strike 
At],  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  C.  By  remembering  these 
few  principles,  which  can  be  learned  in  a  short  time,  the  fingering 
of  every  scale  will  at  once  become  simple  and  easy. 

There  are  three  methods  of  fingering  the  Chromatic  Scale  :  -The 
first,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  this  countr}',  as  also  in  France,  con- 
sists in  placing  the  3rd  finger  upon  every  black  key,  and  the  first 
upon  every  white  key  but  two.  In  the  right  hand  the  2nd  finger 
is  used  upon  C  and  F  ;  in  the  left  hand  the  same  finger  is  used 
upon  B  and  E.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  from  the  two  white 
keys  lying  a  half-step  apart,  and  the  inability  of  the  thumb  to  strike 
both  smoothly.  The  German  method  differs  from  the  former  in 
this  respect  :  the  2nd  finger  is  placed  upon  each  black  kej',  except- 
ing those  who  follow  or  precede  the  two  connected  white  keys^ 
which  require  the  3rd  ;  these  are  C#  and  F#  in  the  right  hand,  and 
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B  b  and  E  b  in  the  left  hand.  Another  method  sometimes  used  is 
the  same  as  the  German,  excepting  that  in  the  right  hand,  A 
receives  the  3rd  finger,  and  A#  the  4th  ;  while  in  the  left  hand  G 
receives  the  3rd,  and  G  b  the  4th  ;  as  in  Czerny,  Opus  299,  Bk.  1, 
No.  8,  etc. 

Chords  and  Arpeggios  have  this  method  of  fingering.  The 
common  chord  with  octave  added  consists  of  four  tones,  and 
as  there  are  five  fingers,  one  finger  will  alwa3'S  be  omitted  :  this 
must  either  be  the  3rd  or  the  4th,  but  never  the  2nd.  Therefore 
the  3rd  and  4th  are  never  both  used  in  the  same  triad.;  consequently 
the  question  is,  which  shall  be  used  and  which  omitted.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  a  chord  striking  the  degrees  1-3-5-8,  that  the  interval 
5-8-  is  greater  than  the  others.  When  the  5th  finger  spans  this  in- 
terval, the  3rd  finger  is  used,  at  all  other  places  the  4th.  The  first 
position  of  a  chord  causes  this  interval  to  be  spanned  by  the  5th 
finger  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  3rd  position  causes  the  same  thing 
in  the  left.  Therefore  the  first  position  must  always  use  the  3rd 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  3rd  position  the  3rd  finger  of  the 
left  hand ;  all  the  other  positions  will  use  the  4th  finger.  This  re- 
fers exclusively  to  beginning  upon  a  white  key.  Where  an  Arpeg- 
gio begins  upon  a  black  key,  if  the  key  of  the  chord  are  all  black, 
as  in  F#  major,  the  first  finger  will  begin  each  position,  and 
the  chord  will  be  fingered  the  same  as  though  all  the  keys 
are  white.  But  if  there  is  a  white  kej'  in  the  triad,  the  1st  finger 
of  each  hand  must  come  upon  that  ke}'.  If  there  are  two  white 
keys,  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  according  to  the  principle 
given  under  scale  fingering,  will  fall  upon  the  higher  of  the  two 
white  keys ;  and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
lower.  Both  forms  will  then  be  fingered  the  same  as  though  they 
began  upon  the  key  which  receives  the  thumb.  Thus  in  the  key 
of  Ab,  C  is  the  only  white  key  of  the  triad,  consequently  every 
position  will  have  the  1st  upon  C,  and  therefore  be  fingered  like 
the  2nd  position  ;  and  as  the  2nd  position  uses  the  4th  finger  in 
both  hands,  the  3rd  finger  will  not  be  used  in  any  position  of  the 
Arpeggio.  The  key  of  Bb  contains  two  white  keys  in  the  triad  ; 
consequentl}^  in  starting  with  B  b,  the  left  thumb  will  be  placed 
upon  F,  and  the  right  thumb  upon  D.  The  left  hand  will  then  be 
fingered,  the  same  as  in  the  3rd  position,  which  uses  the  3rd  finger. 
The  right  hand  will  be  fingered  like  the  2nd  position,  and  thereby 
use  the  4th  finger.  A  black  key  coming  in 'the  midst  of  a  position, 
as  D,-F#,-A;  or  B,-  D,-F#,  has  no  effect  upon  the  fingering. 
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Arpeggios  upon  chords  of  the  7th  require  all  the  fingers  ;  in 
starting  with  a  black  ke}-,  the  same  principle  will  here  be  observed 
The  left  thumb  will  come  upon  the  highest  white  key,  and  the  right 
thumb  upon  the  lowest;  and  it  will  be  fingered  the  same  as  though 
beginning  on  the  key  which  the  thumb  takes. 

The  fingering  of  scales  in  double  3ds  and  double  6th  is  governed 
b}'  the  same  principle,  that  every  octave  must  be  fingered  alike. 
Thus  in  double  3rds  the  fingers  |  alternate  with  I  excepting  once  in 
each  octave,  when  |  are  used,  as  in  the  scale  of  C,  etc.  A  complete 
set  of  the  scales  in  all  these  forms  may  be  found  in  Clementis 
"  Gradus  ",  or  in  Turner's  book  of  "  Scales  and  Arpeggios  ;  the  lat- 
ter published  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston. 

Another  very  important  factor  of  a  good  technic  is  a  proper  po- 
sition. The  established  position  places  the  performer  directly 
before  the  centre  of  the  key-board,  and  at  such  a  hight  that  the 
elbows  will  be  two  or  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  keys  ; 
also  at  such  a  distance  away  that  the  elbows  will  stand  about  the 
same  distance  in  advance  of  the  body.  The  elbows  should  rest 
loosely  and  easily  at  about  one  inch  from  the  side,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  extend  further  away,  except  when  striking  the  most 
distant  keys.  The  fingers  should  press  the  key  directly  in  the 
center  ,  the  3rd  finger  reaching  to  the  line  which  marks  the  front 
of  the  black  keys  ;  the  2nd  and  4th  fingers  press  the  keys  at  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  the  distance  to  this  line  ;  the  5th  stands 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  key  ;  and  the  1st  is  on  about  the  length 
of  the  nail.  The  1st  joint  of  the  fingers  is  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  kej'S  ;  the  3rd  joint  horizontal  ;  and  the  2nd  at  an  oblique. 
The  outer  side  of  the  hand  should  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  inner  ; 
the  back  of  the  hand  depressed  ;  and  the  wrist  elevated.  When  a 
key  is  struck,  the  first  joint  must  keep  its  perpendicular  position, 
and  not  bend  outward  ;  as  a  vertical  blow  is  much  more  firm  and 
elastic.  The  thumb  lies  flat  upon  the  ke}'  with  the  joints  slighth' 
curved,  while  the  fingers  strike  upon  the  end,  so  as  to  barely 
escape  the  nail.  But  above  all  in  the  position  of  the  hands,  keep 
the  muscles  perfectly  loose  and  natural. 

The  correct  position  is  the  easiest  possible  position,  and  any 
stiflT  or  unnatural  shape  is  decidedly  wrong.  In  exercising  the 
fingers,  one  point  must  be  carefiilly  observed,  viz.,  a  diflference 
in  streno;th  between  them.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  strenoth 
is  acquired  by  exercise  :  for  this  reason  the  gymnasiums  which 
are  established  througout  the  land.     For  this  reason  that  magnifi- 
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cent  stone  structure,  the  Harvard  G3'mnasium,  which  with  its 
spacious  running  galleries  and  hundreds  of  implements  so  nicel}^ 
arranged  and  systematized,  exerts  a  great  influence  in  strengthen- 
ing nearly  every  muscle  of  the  bod}' ;  and  when  in  full  action,  re- 
minds one  of  a  huge  factory  filled  with  hundreds  of  workmen,  each 
striving  to  outdo  the  other. 

Pianoforte  technics  are  a  system  of  Gymnastics,  not  for  the 
entire  body,  but  for  the  hand  and  the  whole  hand.  From  infancy 
up  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  fingers  have  received  nearly  all  of  the 
work.  If  anything  is  grasped,  the  1st  and  2nd  fingers  are 
employed ;  anything  which  the  hand  desires  to  take  hold  of 
or  accomplish,  is  done  with  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  fingers  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  entire  hand  is  needed,  that  the  4th  and  5th  fingers 
are  employed,  and  then  onl}'  as  a  secondary  part.  Consequently  the 
young  pianist  finds  these  fingers  greatly  inferior  to  the  first  three. 
For  this  reason  great  care  must  be  taken  in  practice,  to  make  these 
weaker  members  do  their  full  part  ;  they  must  therefore  be  pushed 
while  the  others  are  restrained.  In  practicing  excercises,  scales, 
etc.,  cause  these  weaker  fingers  to  strike  just  as  forcibly,  as  accu- 
rately, and  as  rapidly  as  the  stronger  ones.  They  should  also 
receive  much  special  work,  as  trills  for  4th  and  5th,  etc.  The  best 
technical  studies  require  much  work  from  these  fingers.  The  first 
book  of  the  "  Cramer  Etudes  ''  contains  four  studies  of  trills  for 
4th  and  5th  fingers  ;  while  dementi's  "  Gradus  "  is  literally  filled 
with  special  work  for  these  members.  Cramer's  Studies  are,  how- 
ever, weak  in  this  point,  that  the  left  hand  receives  too  little  atten- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  right.  To  play  the  scale  perfectly  is  a 
very  difficult  accomplishment ;  for  to  do  so,  every  finger  must 
furnish  exactly  the  same  power,  in  exactly  the  same  tempo  ;  and 
when  to  the  difference  in  strength  between  the  fingers  is  added  the 
slipping  under  of  the  1st  or  the  passing  over  of  the  other  fingers, 
it  becomes  a  very  difficult  acquirement.  The  best  manner  of  ac- 
complishing the  last  difficulty  smoothly,  lies  in  always  keeping  tiie 
thumb  under  the  striking  finger.  For  instance,  in  playing  (right 
hand)  up  the  scale  of  C  major,  C  is  struck  with  the  thumb  ;  as  D 
is  struck  move  the  thumb  under  the  2nd  finger,  as  E  is  struck 
move  it  under  the  3rd  ;  it  is  then  able  to  strike  F  by  a  movement 
of  one  degree,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  making  and 
as  would  have  been  made  if  F  had  been  struck  with  the  4th  finger. 
It  acts  now  as  an  easy  pivot  for  the  2nd  to  move  over  to  G  ;  the 
thumb  then  creeps  up  as  before  until  it  stnnds  directh*  under  the 
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4th,  when  it  strikes  B  ;  by  moving  then,  as  before,  one  degree,  it 
takes  the  octave  C,  and  so  on.  In  returning,  after  the  thumb  has 
struck  F,  tlie  3rd  passes  over  onto  E,  while  the  thumb  moves  up  a 
degree,  and  stands  directly  over  E  ;  when  D  is  struck  it  moves 
under  the  2nd,  when  B  is  struck,  under  the  4th,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  the  1st  finger  moves  one  degree  at  every  blow,  and  thus  ac- 
quires the  greatest  possible  smoothness  in  this  direction.  Technical 
excercises  should  be  practiced  to  a  great  extent  for  shifting  the 
position  of  the  hands. 

In  slow  chordal  movements  the  rapid  vertical  stroke  of  the 
fingers  is  not  used  excepting  for  emphasis,  as  the  fingers  are 
allowed  to  lie  upon  the  keys  in  a  listless  easy  manner  (cantabile)- 

Staccato  passages  require  special  attention.  The  most  common 
staccato  touch  is  the  wrist  action;  this  consists  in  holding  the 
fingers  almost  rigidU'  in  their  vertical  position,  keeping  the  wrist 
very  loose  and  flexible,  and  causing  it  to  act  as  a  hinge  for  the 
hand  to  spring  up  lightly  after  each  stroke.  The  full,  rapid  stac- 
cato for  single  notes  requires  an  instantaneous  drawing  in  of  the 
hand  as  quick  as  possible,  in  a  clawing  manner,  and  completely 
closing  the  fist.  The  half  staccato  differs  from  the  legato  onl}-  in 
that  it  does  not  cling  to  the  ke}',  but  causes  the  notes  to  be  de- 
tached . 

The  chief  requirement  in  playing  octaves  lies  in  keeping  the 
wrist  perfectly  flexible,  somewhat  similar  to  the  wrist  staccato  ;  this 
causes  a  light,  graceful  motion  of  the  hand.  In  scale  passages, 
octaves  upon  the  black  keys  usually  employ  the  4th,  and  not  the 
5th  finger.  Too  great  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  prac- 
ticing of  exercises  in  rhythm.  For  example,  in  practicing  scales 
accent  every  sixth  note  ;  also  at  other  times  ever}-  third  note,  every 
eighth,  etc.  In  arpeggios  of  the  triad  always  accent  each  4th,  or 
8th  note,  or  some  multiple  of  four,  in  order  to  avoid  the  natural 
tendency  of  playing  in  triplets.  The  "  Mason  Technics "  places 
great  stress  upon  practicing  rhythmically,  and  its  exercises  are 
written  in  every  form  of  rhythm. 

The  wisest  plan  for  every  student  is,  to  procure  a  thoroughly 
competent  instructor ;  not  the  one  who  gives  the  most  time  for  the 
least  mone}-,  but  the  most  learned,  sensible  teacher  available.  We, 
however,  append  a  short  schedule  of  studies  for  practice  and  in- 
struction for  the  use  of  those  who,  for  any  reason,  cannot  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  "  Lebert  and  Stark 
Method"  is  considered  the  best  b}'  nearly  all  eminent  authorities. 
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This  work  comes  in  four  voluiiies.  The  first  volume  onl}-  is  usually 
followed,  as  it  is  considered  better  to  gain  the  advantages  of  a 
greater  variety  of  works.  Soon  after  this  is  begun  let  the  "Mason 
Technics"  be  taken  up,  and  continued  indefinitely.  After  complet- 
ing "  Lebert  and  Stark",  vol.  1.,  a  systematic  set  of  moderately  dif- 
ficult studies  should  be  taken,  as  Duverno}',  Opus  120.  Alo3's 
Schmidt,  Opus  IG.  Stephen  Heller,  Opi,  45,  46  and  47.  Loesch- 
horn,  0pp.  6Q.  Bertini,  Opi  29  and  82  (in  one  volume,  collection 
Litolff).  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Spindler,  Op.  141,  etc.  At  this  point 
the  "  Mason  Technics  "  may  be  followed  by  the  "  Tausig-Ehrlich 
Daily  Studies  ",  and  the  "  Fifty  Studies  "  of  J.  B.  Cramer.  Much 
care  is  necessary  to  correctly-  handle  the  "Daily  Studies",  and  the}- 
should  not  be  begun  until  the  student  has  learned  the  little  work, 
^'  How  to  practice  on  the  Pianoforte  ",  b}'  H.  Ehrlich,  which  is 
written  as  a  guide  for  the  practice  of  these  studies.  The  "  Octave 
School  "  of  Theodore  Kullak  should  now  follow  ;  also  Muzio  de- 
menti's "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ",  and  Czerny 's  "School  of  Virtu- 
osity ".  This,  with  the  Studies  of  Moschelles,  Opi  70  and  75, 
forms  a  suflScient  course  of  technics  for  graduation  at  an}'  Ameri- 
can Conservatory.  But  the  Virtuoso  follows  these  studies  with 
Henselt,  Opi  2  and  5,  besides  selected  studies  from  Chopin,  Rubin- 
stein, Liszt,  and  C.  V.  Alkan. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  true  musician  must  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  works  of  all  the  "  Great  Masters  ", 
most  of  which  can  be  procured  at  ver}'  moderate  terms  in  the 
^'  Edition  Peters  ",  or  the  "  Collection  Litolff"  ;  both  of  which  are 
cheap  but  excellent  editions  of  the  Standard  Musical  Works. 
Tliese  include  Bach's  "  Inventions  "  ;  also  "  Toccatas  ",  and  "  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues".  The  Sonatas  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 
Selections  from  the  compositions  of  C.  M.  Weber,  Schubert,  and 
Mendelssohn  ;  especially  the  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  (Songs  without 
Words)  of  the  last  named  composer.  The  Waltzes,  Scherzos,  Po- 
lonaises, etc.  of  Chopin.  The  principal  compositions  of  Schumann  ; 
and  the  leading  arrangements  of  Franz  Liszt.  These  are  all  essen- 
tial, absolutely  necessary  to  a  musician;  and  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  lesser  good  composer  he  may  have,  the  better  it 
of  course  is. 

The  musician  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  scores  of  the  lead- 
ing Symphonies,  Oratorios,  Operas,  etc.,  while  as  a  grand  counter- 
part to  all  this  array  stands  the  great  science  of  "Musical  Theory." 
*'  Theory  "  is  in  general  terms  embraced  under  the  following  heads  : 


I 
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Acoustics;  Tonality;  Harmony;  Counterpoint;  Imitation;  Canon; 
Fugue  ;  Form  ;  Composition  ;  and  Instrumentation. 

Acoustics  and  Tonality  are  treated  in  Part  I.  of  this  volume. 
Part  III.  contains  an  elementary  outline  of  the  theor}'  of  "  Imita- 
tion "  and  --Form  ";  but  the  other  sections  of  this  work  will  not  be 
met  with  in  the  further  study  of  '•  Musical  Theory  ". 

The  Author  earnestl}'  urges  that  every  student,  who  has  not  al- 
ready done  so,  will  at  once  begin  the  fascinating  study  of  Harmon}'. 
He  would  recommend  as  the  best  authority  "  Richter's  Manual  of 
Harmony".  However,  if  it  is  necessary  to  stud}'  without  a  teacher, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  work  of  Richter  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  and  many  points  lack  clearness  of  explanation.  An 
excellent  work  has  been  prepared  with  simpler  explanations,  and 
clearer  analyses,  b}'  a  pupil  of  Richter,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Emory,  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  This  book  is  entitled,  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Harmon}^*  ,  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  Richter  and  is 
used  exclusively  at  the  above  Conservator}-.  Another  excellent 
work  is  by  C.  F,  Weitzmann,  of  Berlin,  which  is  very  original,  and 
contains  the  most  substantial  principles. 

A  good  technic  cannot  be  acquired  by  reading ;  3'et  it  is  possible 
to  receive  many  ideas  which  will  make  practice  easier,  and  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  quicker  realization  of  the  end  sought.  In  con- 
clusion :  Let  ever}"  student  who  desires  a  good  technic,  use  the 
utmost  care  to  attempt  every  point  correctly,  and  then  practice 
with  that  untiring  zeal  which  knows  no  failure  ;  and  the  highest 
anticipations  will  surely  be  realized,  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  ennobling  accomplishment  known  in  the  realm 
of  Art. 


DICTIOl^ARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS, 


INSTRUMENTS,  AND  MUSICIANS. 


Pronunciation  of  Vowels  and  Consonants 

AS  USED  IN  THE 

Italian,  German,  French  and  other  Foreip  Languages. 


VOWELS. 

A  is  pronounced  like  a  in  far. 

Au  like  ou  in  house. 

Ai  nearly  like  i  in  hive. 

Aeu  or  au  (German)  like  oy  in  toy. 

E  like  a  in  hate. 

Ei  like  i  in  pine. 

Eu  like  oi  in  loiter. 

I  like  e  in  me. 

O  as  in  home. 

Oe  or  o  (German)  nearly  like  i  in 

first. 
U  like  00,  as  in  room. 
Ue  or  iX  (German)    nearly  like  ew 

in  few. 
U  (French)  like  German  ii. 


Th  like  t. 
W  like  V. 


CONSONANTS. 

C  like  ts  when  before  a  vowel;  other- 
wise like  k. 

Ch  beginning   a  word   like  k;    final 
like  soft  kh, 

Chs  like  X,  or  ks, 

Gn,  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  like  ni  in 
minion,  g  being  silent. 

Gu  like  gw. 

J  (German)  like  y  in  yet. 
(French)  like  zh. 

M  and  N  (French)    like   ng    (nasal 
sound.) 

Qu  like  kw. 

Ph  like  f. 

S,  when   between  two  vowels  like  z  J 
otherwise  like  s. 

Se  before  a,  o  or  u  is  like  sk ;  before  e 
or  i  is  like  sh. 

Sch  like  sh. 

V  like  f. 
Z  like  ts. 


(3) 


DICTIONARY. 


It.,  Italian,    Fr.,  French.     Ger.,  German.     Spa.,  Spanish.    Lat,  Latin. 


A,  Name  given  to  the  6th  degree  of 
the  diatonic  scale  C.  Also  the 
2nd  string  of  the  violin. 

A.     For,  at,  by. 

Abacus,  (  Lat. )  An  arrangement  used 
in  olden  times  for  dividing  inter- 
vals. 

A  Battuta,  {It.)     In  strict  time. 

AbbandoiiO,  {It.)  Careless  in  regard 
to  time,  for  the  sake  of  expres- 
sion. 

Abbey,  John.  1785-1859.  A  cele- 
brated organ  builder  of  Paris, 

Abbott,  Emma.  Was  born  in  Chicago 
about  1850;  during  her  early 
years  was  subjected  to  bitter 
struggles,  man}^  failures,  and 
great  povert}',  but  through  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  courage 
she  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  American  Opera 
singers. 

Abbreviations.  For  illustrations  of 
the  various  abbreviations  see 
pages  53  and  54. 

Abt,  Franz.  Born  1818  in  Saxony; 
a  celebrated  song  writer,  author 
of  "When  the  swallows  home- 
ward %,"  etc.     Died  in  1885. 

ACapella,  {It.)  In  the  church  style. 

A  Capriccio,  {It.)  ii-kap-prit-she-o. 
At  pleasure. 

Accel.  -k     a-tshel-a-riin-do. 

Accelerando,  J  Gradually  increas- 
ing the  speed. 

Accent.  Emphasis.  See  pages  71 
and  72. 

Accentnato,  at-tshen-tu-a-to.  Ac- 
cented. 


Acciaccatura,  at-tshe-ak-ka-tu'ra.  A 
short  appoggiatura.  See  page  59. 

Accidentals.  The  sharps,  flats,  or 
naturals  which  are  placed  im- 
mediately before  the  notes  which 
they  affect.     See  page  48. 

Accompagnamento,  {It.)  \ 

Accompaniment.  )   Second- 

ary parts,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, serving  to  support 
and  add  richness  to  the  theme. 

Accord.    A  consonance. 

Accordion.  A  small  instrument 
with  bellows  and  keyboard,  to 
be  held  in  the  hands  while  play- 
ing. 

Ad,   {Lat.)     At,  by,  for,  toward. 

Adagio,  {It.)  a-da^je-o.  Slow.  See 
page  51. 

Adagio  A  ssai,    }   (/?!.)  as-sa-e.  Very 

Adagio  Molto,  )  slow. 

Adagio  non  Troppo,  {It.)  Slow,  but 
not  too  slow. 

Adagissimo,  (/^.)    Extremely  slow. 


Ad  Libitum, 


{It.)     At  pleasure. 


Ad  Placitum, 

Aeolian  Harp.  A  stringed  instru- 
ment arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wires  are  thrown  into 
vibration  by  the  wind. 

Aeolian  Mode.  The  minor  mode. 
See  page  28. 

Aeolodion.  A  small  instrument  re- 
sembling the  reed  organ. 

Affetuoso,  (7^.)  Sympathetic,  mourn- 
fully expressive. 

Afflitto,  {It.)     Mournfully. 

Affretando,  {It)  Same  as  acceler- 
ando. 
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Africiine,  L'.     Opera  by  Meyerbeer. 

Ag-itato,  {li.)     Disturbed,  restless. 

Agremens,  {Fr.)  Embellishments. 
See  page  58, 

Agiijari,  Lucrezia.  A  wonderful 
singer,  whose  compass  reached 
the  extreme  height  of  C  in  altis- 
simo.     Born  1743. 

Air.     A  melody  or  song. 

Albani.    See  Lajeunesse. 

Alboni,  Marietta.  Born  1824,  Has 
been  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tralto singer  in  the  world.  Lives 
in  Paris. 

Albrechtsberger,  Joliaim.  1736- 
1809.  A  celebrated  theorist  and 
organist  of  Vienna. 

Al  Fine,  {It.)  al  fe'ne.     To  the  end. 

Alkaii,  C.  V.  Born  1813.  An  em- 
inent French  pianist;  composer 
of  the  most  difficult  Etudes  for 
pianoforte,  etc. 

Al,     ^ 

All,     \{Ii.)     In  the  style  of. 

Alia,  i 

Alia  Breve,  (It.)  bra^ve.  Formerly 
a  kind  of  time  containing  a 
breve,  two  semibreves,  or  four 
minims  to  the  measure.  Now 
equivalent  to  I  time,  with  two 
beats  in  a  measure.    See  page  72. 

Allargando,  {It.)  Broadening. 

Alle,(  (z^er.)     All. 

Alle,  {It)     See  alia. 

Allegremente,  {It.)  Lively,  quickly. 

Allegretto,  (7^.)  Quick  and  lively, 
diminutive  of  Allegro. 

Allegretto  Sclierzaiido,  (7^.)  Lively, 
playful,  vivacious. 

Allegrissimo,  {It.)  Extremely  fast, 
superlative  of  Allegro. 

Allegro,  (It.)  al-la^gro.  Rapid, 
spirited.     See  page  5L 

Allemande,  (7^?-.)  al-mangd^.  A  Ger- 
man melody. 

All' Ottava,  \  (7^.)    An   octave  dis- 

411'  8va.,  *  tant;  if  written  above 
the    notes,    weaning   an    octave 


higher;  if  written  under,  it  sig- 
nifies that  the  part  should  be 
performed  an  octave  lower. 

Al  Segno,  (7^.)  al-sen^yo.  Return 
to  the  sign  {:^:)  and  play  to  th« 
word  'Fine', 

Alt,  (7^.)  The  octave  above  the  5th 
line  of  the  treble  stave;  from  G 
to  F  inclusive. 

Altissiino,  (7/.)  The  2nd  octav« 
above  the  treble  stave.    See  'alt'. 

Alto,  (7;^.)  Properly  a  part  highei 
than  the  Tenor,  and  sung  by 
male  voices;  but  is  often  mixed 
with  the  word  '  Contralto'. 

Alto  Clef.  The  C  clef,  placed  on 
the  third  line  of  the  stave.  See 
page  42. 

Amabile,  (7^.)     Tender,  gentle. 

Aniabilita,  (7^;.)     Tenderness. 

American  Fingering.  See  Finger- 
ing. 

Amoroso,  (7;'.)  Affectionate,  tender. 

Andante,  (7^.)  an-dan-te.  Rather 
slow,  moving  gracefully.  See 
page  52. 

Andantino,  (7^)  Slowly,  diminutive 
of  Andante. 

Anfang,  '  Ger.)  an-fang.    Beginning. 

Animato,  (  {It.)  Animated,  spirited; 

Animoso,  )  'conanima',  with  anima- 
tion. 

Answer.     See  page  79. 

.Antbeni.  A  sacred  vocal  compo- 
sition.    See  page  84. 

Anticipation.  The  striking  of  a 
note  or  chord  before  it  is  natur- 
ally expected. 

Antiplion.  Alternate  singing,  be- 
tween priest  and  people,  or  be- 
tween two  choirs. 

A  Piacere,  (7^.)  a-pe-at-sha-r6.  At 
pleasure. 

A  poco  a  poco,  (It.)  Little  by  little. 

Appassionata.  Sonata  by  Beethoven, 
Op  57. 

Appassionato,  (7^.)  With  emotion, 
pas^sionate. 
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Appo^giatO,  {It.)  Leaned  upon, 
drawn  out. 

Appog-giatura,  {It.)  A  grace  note. 
See  pajie  58. 

A  prima  vista,  {It.)     At  first  sight. 

Aqiiatre  luaiiiH,  {Fr.)  ii-katr-mang. 
For  four  hands. 

Archer,  Frederic.  The  eminent 
Ena;lish  orjranist,  was  born  in 
1838 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1881, 
where  he  holds  a  leadinji  place 
as  organist  and  composer. 

Ardamente,  {It.)    Ardently. 

Ardente,  {It )  Ardent. 

Ardite,  Luigi.  Born  1825.  A  cele- 
brated violinist  and  opera  con- 
ductor;   was  educated  at  Milan. 

Aria,  {It.)  a^re-a.     A  song,  or  air. 

Arioso,  (7/  )  a-re-o^zo.   A  short  aria. 

Armide.    Opera  by  Gluck. 

Arne, Thomas.  Mus.  Doc.  1710-1778. 
A  celebrated  English  composer. 

Arpa,  {It.)     Harp. 

Arpeggiando,  (7,^.)  ar-ped-jiin^do. 
In  the  arpeggio  style. 

Arpeggiato,  {  ,J^^  k  broken  chord. 

Arpeggio.      )       '    See  page  53. 

Arsis,  The  unaccented  beat,  the  up- 
ward stroke  of  the  baton.  See 
page  73, 

Assai,  (7^.)  as-sa^e.     Very. 

A  tern.       XiJt)  ^"  time;    a  tempo 

A  tempo,   /  primo,  in  the  first 

time. 

Athalia.     Oratorio  by  Handel, 

Athalie.  A  musical  drama,  the 
music  by  Mendelssohn. 

Attacca,  1    ^  x  tn 

^ttacca  subito,  /^^^-^  denotes  that 
the  next  movement  should  be 
begun  without  pause. 

Auber,  D.  F.  1784-1871.  A  very 
popular  French  Opera  composer, 
author  of  Fra  Diavolo,  Crown 
Diamonds,  etc. 

Augmented  Intervals.  Those  which 
are  a  half-step  greater  than 
major.     See  page  35. 


Ans,  (  Ger.)     Out  of,  from. 

Authentic  Cadence.    See  page  77, 

Auxiliary  notes.  The  notes  stand- 
ing above  or  below  the  essential 
notes.      See  page  58 

Ave  Mariii,  ( Ijut.)  a^va-ma-re^a.  A 
song   of    prajer   to   the   Virgin 


Mary 


B. 


B,  The  seventh  degree  of  the  nat- 
ural scale  C,  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans 'H',  by  the  French  and 
Italians  '  Si', 

Bach,  J.  S.  1685-1750.  One  of  the 
greatest  musicians  who  ever 
lived.     See  page  111. 

Bach,  C.P.E.  Son  of  the  preced- 
ing.    See  page  111. 

Bachelor  of  Music.  A  degree  given 
to  musicians  after  having  com- 
pleted an  extended  course  of 
study,  especially  in  Theory, 

Baermann,  Carl.  Born  1839,  in 
Bavaria ;  for  several  years  has 
been  located  in  Boston,  where  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
pianists  and  teachers. 

Bagatella,  {Fr.)  A  short  easy  piece 
for  pianoforte. 

Bagpipe.  A  popular  Scotch  instru- 
ment, a  peculiarity  of  which  is 
that  several  fixed  tones,  called 
'drones',  sound  continuously, 
making  an  unchangeable  bass 
for  every  key.  The  wind  is  sup- 
plied by  a  bag  worked  under  the 
left  arm. 

Balfe,  Michael  W.  1808-1870.  A  na- 
tive of  Dublin  ;  was  a  very  popu- 
lar composer  of  songs,  operas, etc. 

Ballad,   (7^)     'ballata',    to   dance. 

•       A  dancing  song. 

Ballade,  {Ger.)  A  dance.  A  name 
used  by  Chopin  for  four  compo- 
sitions for  pianoforte;  the  name 
is  also  used  by  Liszt. 

Ballet,  {Fr.)  baKla.  An  elaborate 
set  of  dances  for  the  stiiiie. 
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Ballo  in  Maschera.  Opera  by  Verdi. 

Band.  A  company  of  instrumental 
players,  who  perform  together 
upon  their  various  instruments. 

Banjo.  An  instrument  similar  to 
the  guitar,  but  without  frets  for 
guiding  the  fingers. 

Bar.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across 
the  stave,  which  separates  one 
measure  from  another. 

Barber  of  Seville.  Opera  by  Ros- 
sini.    (2.)  Opera  by  Paisello. 

Barcarolle,  {Fi\)  A  boat  song, 
used  chiefly  in  Venice  by  the 
Gondoliers 

Baritone.  The  male  voiceof  medium 
register;  as  distinguished  from 
the  higher  or  tenor  voice,  and  the 
lower  or  bass  voice. 

Barrel  Organ.  An  instrument  in 
which  the  tones  are  caused  by 
the  revolutions  of  a  cylinder, 

Barylon,  {Fr.)  An  obsolete  instru- 
ment, similar  to  the  violincello. 

Bass,  I  The  lowest  part.       (2.) 

Basso,(/^.)  )  The  deepest  male  voice. 
Bass  singers  in  this  country  are 
scarce,  the  great  majority  of 
male  singers  being  baritone. 

Bass  Clef.    The  F  clef.    See  page  42. 

Bassoon.  A  wooden  instrument  of 
the  oboe  class, with  low.deep  tone; 
used  chiefly  in  the  orchestra. 

Bass  Viol.  A  tenor  violin.  See 
violincello.  "Double  bass  viol" 
is  the  largest  and  deepest  instru- 
ment of  the  violin  family.  See 
double  bass. 

Baton,  {Fr.)  A  stick  used  for  beat- 
ing time. 

Battuta,  (It.)     Same  as  a  tempo. 

Baumbach,  Adolph.  A  celebrated 
teacher  of  pianoforte;  born  in 
Germany,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  resident  of  Boston, 
and  latterl}'  Chicago,  where  he 
died  in  1880. 

B  Dur,  (Ger.)     Key  of  Bb  major. 


Good,  well. 


B  durnni,  ( Ger.)     Key  of  B  major. 

Beats.  The  rhythmical  divisions  of 
time  which  are  indicated  by  the 
baton,  or  by  counting,  (2.)  Also 
a  name  given  to  the  throbbings 
caused  by  dissonance.  See  page 
26.     (3.)  A  mordente. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von.  1770  1827. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  musi- 
cians and  composers.  See  page 
122. 

Beggar's  Opera.  A  popular  English 
opera   by    Gay.     See  page  116. 

Belisario.     Opera  by  Donizetti. 

Bellini,  Vineenzo.  1802-1835.  A 
popular  Italian  opera  composer. 
See  page  137. 

Belshazzar.    Oratorio  by  Handel. 

B  mol.     B  flat. 

Ben,    (It.) 

Bene,  {It.)  ba^na. 

Benedict,  Julius.  Born  in  Stutt- 
gart, 1804.  Has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  conductors  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Accompanied 
Jenny  Lind  to  America  in  1850. 
Lived  in  London.    Died  in  1885. 

Bene  Placito,  (7^.)  ba'na-plat-she^to. 
At  pleasure. 

Ben  Marcato,   (7^.)   Well  marked. 

Bennett,  William  Sterndale.  1816 
1875.  A  celebrated  English 
composer,  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  finished  of  the  present 
century. 

Berceuse.     A  cradle  song. 

Berens,  H.  1826-1880.  An  im- 
portant German  pianist  and 
composer. 

Berger,  Ludwig.  1777-1838.  Piano 
forte  virtuoso  and  composer. 
Resided  in  Berlin. 

Berlioz,  Hector.  1803-1869.  A 
great  French  composer  and  con- 
ductor.    See  page  1.38. 

Bertini,  Henri.  1798-1876.  A  cele- 
brated writer  of  pianoforte  stu- 
dies, etc.     Lived  in  Paris. 
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Best,W.T.  Born  1826.  A  renowned 
English  organist;  has  written  a 
large  quantity  of  organ  music. 

Bestimmt,  ( (re?-. )     Distinct. 

Bethune,  Thomas  0.  Commonly 
known  as  "  Blind  To'm."  Was 
born  1849  in  Georgia.  Being 
blind  from  birth,  and  a  colored 
slave,  he  never  received  any 
musical  advantages,  but  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenal piano-players  that  ever 
lived. 

Bind.     The  same  as  '  tie'. 

Bis,  {Lat.)     Twice.     See  page  53. 

Blind  Tom.      See  Bethune,  Thomas. 

Blumenthal,  J.  Born  1829.  A 
popular  pianist,  and  composer 
of  many  pleasing  pieces  in 
England. 

B  moll,  (  Ger.)     Key  of  Bb  minor. 

Boccherini,  Luigi.  1740-1805.  A 
noted  Italian  composer. 

Bohemian  Girl.     Opera  by  Balfe. 

Boieldieu,  Francois.  1775-1834. 
A  French  opera  composer  of 
great  renown,  live4  in  Paris. 

Boosey  &  Co.  An  old  established 
firm  of  music  publishers  in  Lon- 
don. 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  An 
excellent  school  of  music  in 
Boston ;  was  established  in  1867 
by  Julius  Eichberg,  who  is  still 
the  director. 

Bourdon.  An  organ-stop  of  16  ft. 
tone, 

Boiiree,  {Fr.)  A  French  dance. 
This  name  was  much  used  by 
J.  S.  Bach. 

Bowman,  E.  M.  Born  in  Vermont, 
1848.  Is  a  distinguished  organ- 
ist and  musician  in  St.  Louis. 
B  IS  the  translator  of  Weitz- 
mann's  "Theory  of  Music." 

Brace.  The  character  which  con- 
nects the  staves  of  a  score.  See 
page  51. 


Brahms,  Johannes.  Born  in  Ham- 
burg in  1833;  Is  one  of  the 
finest  composers  of  the  present 
day,  especially  of  pianoforte 
music. 

Brassiii,  Loiiis.     Born  in  1840.     An 

eminent  virtuoso,  pianist  and  teacher 
in  Berlin. 

Bravura,  ( It. )  In  a  brilliant,  coura- 
geous style. 

Breit,  {Ger.)     Broad. 

BreitJiopf  &  Ha^rtel.  A  great  firm 
of  music  publishers  in  Leipsic, 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
standing. 

Brendel,  Karl  F.  1811-1868.  A 
celebrated  critic  and  writer,  was 
connected  with  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatorium. 

Breve,  {It.)  A  note  nearly  obsolete, 
equal  to  two  semibreves.  See 
page  46. 

Brillante,  (7^.)     Brilliant. 

Brio,      (7^.)    bre^o.        )    Animated, 

Brioso,  {It. )  bre-o^zo.  )  spirited ; 
con  brio,  with  spirit. 

Brise,  {Fr.)  bre^za.  Broken  into 
arpeggios. 

Broadwood.  A  firm  of  pianoforte 
makers  in  London,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  instru- 
ment. 

Broken  chords.    See  Arpeggio. 

Bruch,  Max.  Born  1838.  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  German  compos- 
ers, especially  of  vocal  music. 

Bucli,  Dudley.  Born  1837,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  A  great  organ  vir- 
tuoso, and  one  of  the  best  of 
American  composers,  resides  in 
Brooklyn. 

Bull,  Ole.  1810-1880.  An  emin- 
ent Norwegian  violinist,  came  to 
America  about  1850,  where  he 
since  resided. 

Billow,  Hans  Von.  Born  1830  in 
Dresden.  One  of  the  greatest 
living  pianists.     See  page  140. 
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Burney,Dr.Chas.  1726-1814.  The 
great  English  Historian  of  music. 

c. 

C.  The  fundamental  tone  of  the 
'natural'  major  scale,  called 
natural  because  it  requires  no 
signature. 

Cabaletta,  [It.)  A  pleasing  operatic 
melody. 

Caccini,  A  great  musician  in  olden 
times.     See  page  104. 

Cadence,  A  harmonic  or  melodic 
close.  (2.)  An  old  name  given 
to  the  shake  or  trill.    See  page  77, 

Cadenza,  {It.)  ka-den^tsii.  An  orna- 
mental passage.     See  page  84. 

Calando,  {It.)  Gradually  growing 
softer  and  slower. 

Calcando,  {It.)  Increasing  the  time, 
hurrying, 

Calife  de  Bagdad.  Comic  Opera 
by  Boieldieu. 

Calliope.  An  instrument  with  pipes 
and  key-board,  resembling  the 
organ ;  the  air  current  is  often 
substituted  by  steam,  which  is 
forced  into  the  pipes. 

Calma,      {It)  )  ^-^^  ealmness. 

Calmato,  {It.)j 

Calmandosi,  {It.)     Growing  calm. 

Calo.     See  Calando. 

Calore,     {It.)  )    With  warmth  and 

Caloroso,  {It.)i  feeling. 

Campanella,  {It.)  A  diminutive  bell, 

Campanini,  litalo.  Born  1846,  in 
Parma.  A  celebrated  Italian 
tenor  singer,  considered  b}"^  many 
to  be  the  greatest  living  tenor. 
Was  in  this  country  in  1878  with 
Nillson,  was  also  here  in  1880. 

Cancel,     See  *  natural.' 

Canon,  )  A  style  of  imitation 

Canone,  (7;^.)  )  similar  to  the  fugue. 

See  page  79. 
Cantabile,(/^.)  kan-ta-be^la.  1 
Cantando,(/^.)  i  1°  the 

song  .style,  melodious. 


Cantata,  {It.)  A  short  oratorio  or 
operetta  without  dramatic  ac- 
tion.    See  page  84. 

Cantate  Domino.  Sing  unto  the 
Lord. 

Canto,  (7^.)  A  song.  The  air  or 
melodj^ 

Cantor,  {It. )  Conductor  of  a  choir. 
A  singer. 

Cantus  Firmus,  {Lat.)  A  fixed 
theme  or  subject,  to  which  addi- 
tional parts  may  be  added. 

Canzona,  (7/. )  kan-tso^na.  A  ballad. 
Also  an  aria,  similar  to  the 
madrigal. 

Capella  Alla,(7/.)Tn  the  church  style. 

Capo,  (7^.)  ka^po.  The  beginning, 
the  head. 

Capriccio,  (7^.)  ka-prit^sho.  A  fan- 
ciful, capricious  composition. 

Capriccloso,  (7^.)  ka-prit-sho^zo.  In 
the  style  of  the  former,capricious. 

Carillons,  {Fr.)  ka^re-yowh.  A  peal 
of  bells,  chimes,  arranged  to  be 
played  upon  by  means  of  a  key- 
board. 

Carissimi,  Giacomo.  1604-1674. 
A  great  Italian  composer.  See 
page  105. 

Carnival  de  Venice.  A  very  popu- 
lar melody  of  Venice,  which  has 
been  arranged  with  many  varia- 
tions. 

Carter,  Henry.  Born  1837  in  Lon- 
don. Is  a  prominent  organist  in 
Brooklyn. 

Carey,  Anna  Louise.  Born  in  Maine 
in  1846.  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  contraltos. 
Lives  in  New  York. 

Case,  C.  C.  A  prominent  conduc- 
tor and  composer  of  church 
music;  born  about  1840.  Re- 
sides in  Cleveland,  0. 

Castanets.  Hard  sticks,  shaped  like 
spoons,  and  clicked  together  to 
accompany  dancing,  used  par- 
ti cu  hi  rly  in  Spain. 
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Catch.  A  peculiar  composi^oii  in 
which  one  singer  catches  up  the 
words  left  b}^  another ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  humorous  effect,  by  pro- 
ducing a  different  meaning  than 
is  expected. 

Cavalieri.     See  page  103. 

Cavatiua,  {It.)  A  short  song,  an 
air  of  one  movement. 

C  Clef.  The  clef  which  fixes  the  po- 
sition of  middle  C.     See  page  42. 

Celeste,  {Fr.)  A  stop  on  the  organ 
which  produces  a  wavy  effect, 
by  opening  a  set  of  pipes  which 
are  a  trifle  below  the  true  pitch. 

Cello,  [It.)  tsheKlo.     See  violincello. 

Cesiira.     A  rhythmical  pause. 

Cliacoane,  [Fr.)  shii-cone^.  An  an- 
cient Spanish  dance. 

Chamber  Music.  Music  written  for 
private  recitals.     See  page  83. 

Chant.  A  simple  form  of  recited 
music.     See  page  84. 

Chaqiie  mesiire,  [Fr.)  Each  meas- 
ure. 

Che,  {It.)  ka.     Than. 

Cherubini.  1760-1842.  The  emin- 
ent Italian  opera  composer.  See 
page  186. 

Chest  tones.  The  deepest  register 
of  the  voice. 

Chickering"  &  Sons.  An  eminent 
firm  of  pianoforte  makers  in 
Boston,  established  in  1828. 

Chime.  A  series  of  bells  arranged 
in  a  musical  scale. 

Chiroplast.  An  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  hands  and  wrists  in 
proper  position  while  playing 
upon  the  pianoforte;  invented 
in  Ireland  in  1814,  by  Logier. 

Choir.  A  body  of  church  singers. 
(2.)  The  section  of  a  church 
which  is  intended  for  the  singers. 

Choir  Organ.  The  lowest  keyboard 
in  an  organ  of  three  manuals; 
connects  with  very  soft  stops,  in- 
tended for  delicate  effects. 


Cliopin,  Francois.   1809-1849.   One 

of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the 
19th  century.     See  page  129. 

Clioral.  A  simple  hymn  tune.  See 
page  84. 

Cliord.  A  consonant  combination 
of  several  tones.      See  page  39. 

Chord  of  the  Seventh.  A  chord 
consisting  of  fundamental  3rd, 
5th  and  7th.     See  page  39. 

Chorister.  The  leader  of  a  choir ; 
a  singer. 

Chorus.  A  composition  to  be  sung 
by  a  body  of  singers;  also  a 
name  given  to  the  singers  them- 
selves. 

Chromatic.  The  scale  which  is  com- 
posed exclusively^  of  halfsteps.  See 
page  28. 

Chromatic   cliange.      See  page  49. 

Chronometer.  A  simple  machine 
for  measuring  time,  similar  to 
the  Metronome. 

Cimorosa,  Domenico.  1749-1801. 
A  celebrated  composer  of  Italian 
opera. 

Cis,  {Ger.)     C  Sharp. 

Clarionet.  A  wooden  reed  instru- 
ment of  mellow  tone ;  used 
chiefly  in  the  orchestra. 

Claquebois,  (i^r.)  clac-bwa.  A  kind 
of  viol.     See  page  19. 

Clark,  Scotson.  Born  1840,  in  Lon- 
don. Is  a  talented  organist  and 
popular  composer. 

Classical  Music.    See  page  88. 

Clavecin.     The  harpsichord. 

Clavichord.  One  of  the  instru- 
ments of  which  the  pianoforte  is 
the  successor.     See  page  105. 

Clavier,  (  Ger.)  kla-feer^.  The  key- 
board. 

Clef.  The  character  which  denotes 
the  exact  pitch  of  a  stave.  See 
page  42. 

Clementi,  Muzio.  1752-1832.  The 
father  of  modern  pianoforte 
technic.     See  page  145. 
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Close.     A  cadence.     See  page  51. 

Close  Harmony.  Harmony  where 
the  voices  are  kept  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible. 

Coda.  The  end,  the  closing  part. 
See  page  75. 

^^^'       I   (It.)  With,  with  the. 
Colla,  )   ^ 

Colla  parte.  Denotes  that  the  ac- 
companist must  follow  the  lead- 
ing part  or  voice,  especiall}'  as 
to  time. 

College  of  Music.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago  have  excel- 
lent and  flourishing  schools  un- 
der this  name;  they  are  supplied 
with  the  ablest  instructors,  and 
occupy  important  positions  a- 
mong  the  leading  conservatories 

Coiubiuatioii  pedal.  An  organ-pedal 
which  changes  a  combination  of 
stops. 

Come,  [It.)     The  same  as,  like. 

Comic  Opera.      See  Opera  Bouffe. 

Comma.  A  very  small  interval,  with 
the  vibrational  ratio  of  80:81, 
Violin  players  make  the  differ- 
ence of  a  comma  between  D^ 
andEb. 

Common  Metre.  A  stanza  of  four 
lines  is  in  simple  common  metre, 
when  the  1st  and  3rd  lines  con- 
tain eight  syllables;  and  the 
2nd  and  4th  lines,  six  syllables. 

Common  time.  *  time,  or  |  time. 
Also  measures  containing  an 
even  number  of  beats. 

Comodo,   {It.)    Composedly,   easily. 

Compass.  The  range  of  tones  which 
a  voice  or  instrument  is  capable 
of  producing. 

Compound  stop.  In  the  organ,  a 
stop  which  employs  several  pipes 
of  different  pitch  to  one  key. 
See  mixture. 

CJompound  time.  That  which  ex- 
ceeds four  beats  to  a  measure. 
Sef^  page  48. 


Con,  (7^.)     With. 

Con  anima,  {It.)     With  animation 

Con  bravura,    {It.)     With  bravery. 

Con  brio,  {It.)  bre^.  With  vigor 
brilliant. 

Concento,  (7^.)     Agreement. 

Concertina,  (7^.)  An  instrument 
similar  to  the  accordeon. 

Concertino,  (7^.)  A  small  concerto. 

Concerto.  A  composition  written 
for  a  solo  instrument  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  See  page 
83. 

Concert  pitch.  Slightly  higher  than 
the  ordinary  pitch,  consequently 
more  brilliant. 

Concord.     See  consonance. 

Con  dolcezza,  (7^.)  With  sweetness. 

Con  dolore,  (7^.)   With  sadness. 

Con  moto.     With  spirit. 

Consecutive  Intervals.  When  two 
voices  move  in  the  same  direc 
tion  and  retain  the  same  interval 
Consecutive  5ths  and  octave.s  are 
expressl}'  forbidden  in  harmony 

Cf>nsequent.  The  reply  or  answer 
See  page  73. 

Conservatory.  The  name  com 
monly  given  to  a  school  of 
music. 

Consonance.  A  harmonious  com- 
bination of  sounds.  See  pages 
25  and  37. 

Con  Sordini.  With  mutes,  espec- 
ially applied  to  the  violin.  When 
used  with  pianoforte  music  it 
indicates  that  the  damper  pedal 
must  not  be  used. 

Content.     See  page  86. 

Contra  bass.     See  double  bass. 

Contralto.  The  lowest  or  deepest 
female  voice. 

Contra  octave.  The  octave  below 
the  great  octave.     See  page  50. 

Corda,   {It.)    A  string. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo.  1653-1713. 
Celebrated  Italian  musician. 
See  page  106. 
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Comet.  A  small  horn  An  organ 
stop  of  the  mixture  class. 

Corrante,  {IL)  An  old  dance  piece. 

Cosi  fiiii  Tiitti.  A  light  opera  by 
Mozart. 

Cotillon,  {Fr.)  A  brisk  dance,  quite 
ancient. 

Counterpoint.  Note  against  note  ; 
the  art  of  adding  other  parts  to 
a  given  part. 

Counter  subject.  The  counter  theme 
in  a  fugue.     See  page  79. 

Courante,  [Fr.)  An  old  dance  of 
French  origin. 

Covered  fifths.  Two  voices  moving 
in  parallel  motion  to  a  fifth. 

Cramer,  J.  B.  1771-1858.  The 
great  pianist,  lived  in  London 
See  page  140. 

Creation.  Haydn's  great  oratorio 
See  page  118. 

Cres,(/^.)  Abbreviation  of  Crescendo. 

Crescendo,  [It.)  cra-shenMo.  Grad- 
ually increasing  in  power.  See 
page  51. 

Cristofori^  Bartholomew.  1651- 
1731.  The  inventor  of  the  piano- 
forte; lived  in  Florence. 

Crotchet.  A  quarter  note.  See 
page  47. 

Crown  Diamonds.   Opera  by  Auber. 

Crwth.  An  ancient  instrument  of 
the  violin  family,  used  in  Wales. 

C.  S.     Abbreviation  for  con  sordini. 

Cymbals.  Plates  of  metal  which  are 
struck  together  to  produce  a 
clashing  noise,  used  in  brass 
bands. 

Czerny,  Karl,  tcher^ne.  1791-1857. 
A  celebrated  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  best  known  by  his 
studies  for  pianoforte,  which  are 
good  from  a  technical  stand- 
point.    Lived  in  Vienna. 

D. 

!)•  The  second  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  of  C. 


Da,  {It.)     From,  by. 

Da  Capo  or  D.  C,  {It.)  From  the 
beginning,  from  the  head. 

Dal.     By  the,  from  the. 

Dal  Segno,  {It.)  sen^yo.  From  the 
sign.     See  page  53, 

Dame  Blanche.  Comic  opera  by 
Boieldieu, 

Damnation  of  Faust.  Opera  by 
Berlioz. 

Damper.  A  piece  of  felt  which  falls 
upon  the  string  after  a  key  has 
been  struck,  to  extinguish  the 
vibration. 

Damper  pedal.  Fed.  In  the  piano- 
forte the  pedal  which  i-aises  the 
dampers  from  the  wires,  and  thus 
allows  the  vibrations  to  continue, 
after  the  fingers  have  left  the 
keys.     See  page  55. 

Damrosch,  Leopold.  Born  1832  in 
Posen;  since  1871  resided  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  a 
prominent  conductor  and  musi- 
cian.    Died  in  1885. 

Dannreuther,  Edward.  Born  1844 
in  Strassburg  ;  lived  several  years 
in  Cincinnati,  0  ,  but  since  18G4 
has  resided  in  London,  where  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  critics  and 
pianoforte  teachers, 

David,  Ferdinand.  1810  —  1873. 
One  of  the  mo.^t  celebrated  of 
violin  virtuosi  ;  lived  in  Leipsic. 
Was   instructor  of  Joachim,  etc. 

Davidsbiindler.  An  imaginary 
band  of  musicians,  headed  by 
Schumann,  whose  purpose  was 
to  crush  out  the  popularity  of 
shallow  composers  called  Philis- 
tines, and  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  musical  taste. 

D.  C.     Abbreviation  for  da  capo. 

Deborah.     Oratorio  of  Handel. 

Deceptive  cadence.  A  cadence 
which  does  not  close  with  the 
tonic.     See  page  77. 
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Deciso,  {It,)     Decisive. 

Decker  Bros.  Name  of  a  standard 
firm  of  pianoforte  makers,  es- 
tablished in  New  York  in  1862. 

Decres.  ")(//.)  da-kra-shen^do. 

Decresceiido,  •  Diminishing  in  pow- 
er, opposite  of  crescendo. 

Delicatamente,  [It.)     Delicately. 

Delicatezza,  (7^.)     Delicacy. 

Helicato,  (/^.)     Delicately. 

Deiuisemiqiiaver.  A  thirty-second 
note.  D  rest,  a  thirty-second 
rest.     See  page  47. 

I>e  Muris.     See  page  97. 

l>e  Fres.     See  page  98. 

Des,  ((?er.)     Dfc>. 

Destra,  {II.)  Right,  Manodestra, 
right-hand. 

Deus  Miseratiir,  {Lat.)  God  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

Deux,  (Fr.)  Dd.     Two. 

Deux  Joiirnees.  A  musical  comedy, 
music  by  Cherubini. 

Diapason.  Through  the  octave. 
The  leading  stop  in  the  organ, 
of  8  ft.  tone. 

Diatonic.  Through  the  tones,  nat- 
urally.    See  page  28. 

Difiicile,  (7^.)     Difficult. 

Dig'itorium.  A  small  dumb  key- 
board for  technical  practice. 

DiUiendo,  {It.)  The  tone  gradually 
dying  away. 

Dim.     Abbreviation  of  Diminuendo. 

Dliuinished  intervals.  H  hose  which 
are  a  half  step  smaller  than  the 
minor  or  perfect  of  the  same 
denomination.     See  page  35. 

Diminuendo,  [It.)  Gradually  be- 
coming softer. 

Diminution.  The  repetition  of  a 
theme  in  notes  of  shorter  length 

Di  Molto,  {It.)     Very,  much. 

Dis,  {Ger.)     D#. 

Discant.  An  old  name  for  harmony. 
See  page  96. 

Discord.  A  disagreeable  combina- 
tion of  tones,  not  harmonious. 


Dissonance.  A  discord.  See  pages 
25  and  37. 

Distinto,  {It.)     Distinct. 

Ditson  &  Co,  One  of  the  largest 
houses  of  music  publishers  in  the 
world.  Was  established  in  Bos- 
ton in  1834,  by  Oliver  Ditson. 
Since  thon  large  branch  houses 
have  been  founded  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

Divertimento,  {It.)  A  pleasing 
style  of  light  music. 

D.  Moll,  (  Ger. )     Key  of  D  minor. 

Do,  (7^.)  The  keytonein  solfaing. 
See  page  45. 

Doctor  of  Music.  The  highest  de- 
gree conferred  upon  musicians, 
may  be  honorary,  or  by  examin- 
ation. 

Dolcissimo,   (7^.)     As    sweetly  and 

tenderly  as  possible. 
Dolente,    {It)\  ^   „ 

Doloroso,  {It.)} 

Dominant.  The  fifth  degree  of  a 
scale.     See  page  38. 

Don  Carlos.     Opera  by  Verdi. 

Don  Griovanni.     Opeia  by  Mozart. 

Donizetti,  tiJaetano.  1798-1848  fhe 
great  composer  of  Italian  opera. 
See  page  136. 

Don  Pasquale.  Opera  by  Doni- 
zetti. 

Doppio,  {It.)     Double. 

Dorian.  One  of  the  ancient  modes 
of  scale.     See  page  94. 

Dorn,  Heinricli.  Horn  1804.  One 
of  the  foremost  musicians  of 
Germany. 

Dot.  A  dot  when  written  after  a 
note  increases  its  length  b,y  one 
half;  a  second  dot  adds  one-half 
the  value  of  the  first,  etc. 

Double  bar.  A  broad  bar,  or  two 
narrow  bars  drawn  across  the 
stave. 
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Double  bass.  The  largest  instru- 
tnent  of  the  viol  family.  The 
larjre  bass  viol. 

Double  flat.  The  sign  which  denotes 
the  lowering  of  a  note  a  whole 
tone.     See  pa^e  49. 

Double  sharp.  The  sign  which  de- 
notes the  raising  of  a  note  a 
whole  tone.     See  page  49. 

Double  time.  Measures  of  two 
beats.     See  page  48. 

Dressel,  Otto.  Born  1826.  Is  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  since 
1852  has  resided  in  Boston,  where 
he  holds  a  leading  position  as 
pianist,  teacher  and  composer. 

Dreyschock,  Alex.  1818-1869.  Was 
an  eminent  pianist  and  teacher; 
lived  in  Prague. 

Droite,  {Fr.)  droat^  Right;  main 
droite,  right  hand. 

Drones.  The  deepest  tones  of  the 
bagpipe,  which  sound  contin- 
uously. 

Drum.  A  cylinder  with  a  tough  skin 
stretched  across  one  or  both 
ends,  the  noise  of  which  is  pro- 
duced by  blows. 

D.  S.     Abbreviation  of  dal-segno. 

D  string.  One  of  the  strings  on  the 
violin. 

Due,  (7^.)     Two. 

Duet.  A  composition  for  two  in- 
struments or  voices. 

Dulciana.  A  soft,  mellow  organ- 
stop  of  8  ft.  tone. 

Dulcimer.  An  instrument  of  three 
or  four  octaves  compass,  consist- 
ing of  a  sounding-board,  upon 
which  are  stretched  the  wires; 
these  are  played  upon  by  means 
of  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands. 

Dulcken,  Mme.  Louise.  1811-1850. 
A  very  celebrated  pianoforte 
virtuoso ;  was  at  one  time  teacher 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Ouo,  (It.)     Two;  a  duet. 


Dupont,  Auguste.  Born  1828.  An 
important  pianoforte  virtuoso, 
and  teacher  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Brussels. 

Dur,  {Ger.)  Harsh;  the  German 
for  major. 

Dussek,  J.  L.  1761-1812.  A  great 
Bohemian  pianist,  and  composer 
for  his  instrument. 

Duvernoy,  Cli.  Born  1820.  Prom- 
inent composer  and  teacher  in 
the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Dux,  ( Lat.)  The  leader.  Subject  of  a 
fugue. 

Dwight,  J.  S.  Born  1820.  One  of 
the  foremost  musical  critics  of 
America.  Editor  of  Dwight' s 
Journal  of  Music,  in  Boston. 

Dynamics.  That  which  relates  to 
the  power  and  expression  of 
tone. 

E. 

E.  The  third  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  C.  (2.)  The  Italian  word 
for  'and.'  (3.)  The  first  string 
on  the  violin. 

Ecclesiastical  Mo<les.  Church 
modes.     See  page  .S.S. 

Eckart,  Carl.  Born  1820.  A  very 
prominent  conductor  in  Berlin  ; 
also  a  fine  pianist,  violinist  and 
composer. 

Eclogue.     A  pastoral  song. 

Ecole,  {Fr.)  a-koK.  School,  system 
of  instruction. 

Ed,    {It.)     And. 

Eddy,  Clarence  H.  Born  in  Mass. 
1851.  One  of  the  foremost  or- 
ganists of  America.  Is  princi- 
pal of  the  Hershey  School  of 
Music  in  Chicago. 

E  dur,  (  Ger.)  Key  of  E  major. 

Eguiont.  Overture  and  Melodrama 
by  Beethoven  ;  words  by  Goethe, 

Eguale,  (7^.)     Equal. 

Elilert,  Louis.  Born  1825  in  Konigs- 
berg.  Was  a  prominent  writer 
and  musical  critic.      Died  1884. 
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Eichberg,  Julius.  Born  1828,  na- 
tive of  Germany,  but  for  many 
years  has  been  a  prominent 
teacher  in  Boston.  Since  1867 
E.  has  had  charjre  of  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Ein,  { Ger.)     A,  one. 

Elegante,  {It.)    Elegantly. 

Eleganza,  [It.)     Elegance. 

Elevation.  A  name  given  to  organ 
voluntaries  of  an  elevating  ten- 
dency. 

Elijah.     Oratorio  by  Mendelssohn. 

Elisir  d'  Amore.  Opera  by  Doni- 
zetti. 

Embouchure,  {Fr.)  ang-boo-shner. 
The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  in- 
strument. 

Emerson,  L.  0.  Born  1820.  One 
of  the  best  of  American  chorus 
conductors;  author  of  much 
church  and  chorus  music. 

Emery,  Stephen  A.  Born  1841  in 
Maine.  An  important  musician 
and  writer  upon  musical  subjects. 
Is  Prof,  of  Theor}'  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  Boston. 

E  moll,  (  Ger.)     Key  of  E  minor. 

En.  {Fr.)  ang.     In. 

Encore,  (i^r.)  ang-kore^.  Again;  a 
demand  for  the  repetition  of  a 
performance. 

Energetico,  {It.)    Energetic. 

Energia,  {It.)     Energy. 

Energico,  (/^.)     With  energy. 

Eugel,  Carl.  Born  1821.  A  prom- 
inent conductor  and  composer 
of  Berlin. 

English  fingering.  Same  as  A  meri- 
can   fingering.      See   Fingering. 

English  Horn.     A  large  oboe. 

Enharmonic.  A  scale  of  more  than 
twelve  tones  to  the  octave.  En- 
harmonic change,  a  change  in 
notation,  but  not  in  tone.  See 
page  31. 

Enharmonic  Organ.  A  peculiar 
organ  whicli  contains  from  sevcMi- 


teen  to  forty-eight  tones  within 
an  octave. 

Ensemble,  {Fr.)  ang-siing^bl.  To- 
gether, the  whole. 

Entree,  {Fr.)  iing-trai^.  Entrance, 
beginning. 

Episode.  An  interlude;  a  digres- 
sion from  the  theme.  See  page 
80. 

Epode.  An  after  poem.  The  last 
of  a  chorus. 

Equal  Temperament.  The  manner 
of  distributing  the  tones  in  tun- 
ing an  instrument.     See  page  29. 

Erard.  The  name  of  the  family  who 
established  the  first  pianoforte 
manufactor3"  in  Paris.  The 
Erard  pianoforte  is  at  present 
yevy  popular  in  France. 

Ernani.     Opera  by  Verdi. 

Eroica.  Heroic.  The  name  of 
Beethoven's  3rd  Symphony,  op. 
55. 

Errani,  Achille.  Born  in  Italy  1824. 
Since  1860  has  been  a  very  prom- 
inent voice  teacher  in  New  York. 

Erste,  {Ger.)     First. 

Es,   {Ger.)     Eb. 

Espirando,  {Sjm.  It.)  Gradually 
diminishing  to  the  end.  Breath- 
ing heavily. 

Espressivo,  {It.)     Expressive. 

Essential  tones.  The  notes  belong- 
ing to  a  chord,  as  differing  from 
passing,  as  auxiliary  notes. 

Essipolf,  Annette.  Born  1858,  in 
Russia.  One  of  the  greatest 
lady  pianists  in  the  world; 
played  in  Araerca  in  1875. 
Lives  in  Vienna. 

Estey,  J.  &  Co.  One  of  the  best 
known  firms  of  reed  organ  manu- 
facturers. Is  located  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  Established  about 
1850. 

Esther.     Handel's  first  oratorio. 

Estravaganza,  ilt.)  Extravagant. 

Estriiicicndo,  ( //. )    With  precision. 
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Estro,  (7^.)     Elegance. 

Et,    [Lat.)     And. 

Etude,  (^V.)  a-tiid.  An  exercise,  a 
stud,y.     See  page  84. 

Etwas,  {Ger.)     A  little. 

Eiiphouious.  Smooth  and  agree- 
able; sounding  well. 

Euphonium.     A  kind  of  bass  born. 

Euranllie.     Opera  by  C.  M.  Weber. 

Evers,  Carl.  Born  1819.  A  prom- 
inent composer  and  pianist  in 
Vienna, 

Expressive,  [It)     With  expression. 

Extravaganza,  {It.)  An  extrava- 
gant composition,  in  which  the 
laws  of '  form  '  are  badly  violated. 


F.  Fourth  degree  of  the  key  of  C. 
(2.)  Abbreviation  for  Forte. 

Fa.  The  fourth  dciiree  of  the  scale 
in  solfaing.     See  page  45. 

Facile,  [It.)     Easy. 

Facilita,  [It.)  An  easy  arrangement. 

Fagotto,  {It.)     A  bassoon. 

False  Cadenfce.  See  Interrupted 
cadence.     See  Cadence. 

False  relation.  In  harmony,  an 
improper   chromatic    alteration. 

Falsetto.  The  false  tones  of  the 
voice;  those  above  its  proper 
compass. 

Falstalf.     Opera  bouffe  by  Balfe. 

Fandango.  A  Spanish  dance,  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  cas- 
tanets. 

Fanfare,  {Fr.)  fiing-far'^.  A  noisy. 
warlike  piece,  for  trumpets, 
drums,  etc. 

Fantasia,  {It)    [K  fanciful  compo- 

Fantasie,(  Ger.)  S  sition.     See  p.  84. 

Fantastieo,  (7^.)     Fantastic. 

Farandoule,  {Fr.)  A  lively  French 
dance. 

Farinelli,  C.  B.  1705-1782.  One 
of  the  most  exquisite  male  sing- 
ers that  ever  lived ;  possessed  a 
high  soprano  voice. 


Fatinitza.     Opera  by  Suppe. 

Faure,  Jean  B.  Born  18;)0.  Is 
considered  the  finest  baritone- 
singer  living.     Resides  in  Paris. 

Faust.  Opera  by  Gounod.  (2.)^ 
Opera  by  Spohr. 

Faust,  Karl.  Born  1825.  One  of 
the  most  popular  German  com- 
posers of  dance  music. 

Faux,  {Fr. )  fob.  False ;  out  of  tune. 
Faux  bourdon,  false  bass.  See 
page  96. 

Favorite,(  Lat.)  Opera  by  Donizetti. 

F  Clef.     The  bass  clef.    See  page  42. 

F  dur.  {Ger.)     Key  of  F  major. 

Feierlich,  (  Ger.)  fi^er-ligh.  Solemn, 
grand. 

Ferma,  (7^.)  fer^ma.     Firm. 

Fermata,  (7^.)     A  hold;  a  pause. 

Fermato,  (7^.)     Firmly. 

Feroce,    (7^;.)     Fierce;  ferocious. 

Ferventa,  (7i^.)     Fervently. 

Fes,  (e'er.)     Fflat. 

Festlicll,  ((^er.)     Solemn. 

Festoso,  (7/.)     Joyful,  cheerful. 

Fetis,  Francois.  1784-1871.  A 
most  learned  Belgian  writer  of 
musical  history,  biography,  criti- 
cism, etc. 

Feurig,    {Ger.)    foi^rig.     Furiously. 

FF.  Abbreviation  of  Fortissimo. 
Very  loud. 

Fiasco,  (7^.)  fe-iis^co.     A  failure. 

Fidelio.     Opera  by  Beethoven. 

Field,  John.  1782-1837.  An  im- 
portant composer  and  pianist. 
Native  of  Dublin. 

Fife.  An  instrument  similar  to  the 
flute,  but  much  smaller. 

Fifteenth.  The  interval  of  two  oc- 
taves ;  the  name  of  an  organ-stop 
of  2  ft.  tone,  that  is  two  octaves 
higher  than  the  foundation  tone. 

Fifth.  The  interval  which  embraces 
five  diatonic  degrees. 

Figured  bass.  A  system  of  figuring 
the  bass  notes  to  indicate  the- 
harmon3\ 
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Fille  du  Regiment.  Opera  by  Doni- 
zetti. 

Finale,  {It.)  fe-nU^Ia.  The  conclud- 
ing movement. 

Fine,  (/^.)fe^na.     The  end. 

Fingering".  The  method  of  marking 
the  fingers  in  playing.  The  for- 
eign fingering  denotes  the  thumb 
by  the  figure  1,  the  little  finger 
by  5,  the  other  fingers  being  num- 
bered respectivelj''  from  1  to  5. 
The  American  fingering,  which 
is  still  more  or  less  used  in  this 
country  in  elementar}^  music, 
denotes  the  thumb  by  a  cross  (X), 
the  little  finger  b}^  4,  etc. 

Fis,  (  Ger.)     F  sharp. 

Flageolet.  An  instrument  similar 
to  the  clarionet  or  oboe. 

Flat.  The  sign  of  depression.  See 
page  49. 

Flanto,  {It.)    A  flute. 

Florid.  Embellished,  figured ;  as, 
florid  counterpoint. 

Flotow,  Friedricli  F.  Born  1812. 
A  celebrated  opera  composer  in 
Vienna.  Author  of  Martha, 
Stradella,  etc.     Died  in  1883. 

Flue  pipe.  An  organ  pipe  which 
allows  the  wind  to  pass  directly 
to  the  sharp  edge  above,  which 
is  thrown  into  vibration  ;  oppo- 
site of  reed  pipe. 

Flute.  A  wooden  tube,  stopped  at 
both  ei.ds,  and  played  upon  by 
blowing  across  an  orifice  in  the 
side ;  it  also  contains  smaller 
orifices  along  the  side  for  the 
fingers.  (2.)  The  name  of  an 
organ-stop. 

Flying  Dutchman.  Opera  by  Wag- 
ner. 

Form.  The  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  a  composition.  See 
page  82. 

Formes,  Karl.  Born  1810.  One  of 
the  greatest  bass  singers  of  his 
time.     Since   1857   has  been  in 


America ;   resides  in  San  Fran 
cisco. 

Forte,  F,  {It.)  for^ta.    Loud,  strong. 

Forte,  ^mno,  i>.  {It.)  Suddenly 
loud,  but  afterward  soft. 

Fortissimo,  {It.)  Extremely  loud. 
Superlative  of  forte. 

Forza,   [It.)   for^tsii.     Force. 

Forzando,  {It. )  for-tsan^do.  Forced, 
emphasized.     See  page  52. 

Fourth.  The  interval  which  com- 
prises four  diatonic  degrees. 

Fra  Biavolo.     Opera  by  Auber. 

Franz,  Robert.  Born  1815,  at  Halle. 
Is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
song  writers  of  the  day. 

Frei,  (  Ger. )  fri.     Free. 

Freischuetz,  Der.  Opera  by  C.  M. 
Weber. 

Frets.  Small  strips  extending  across 
the  fingerboards  of  guitars  and 
similar  instruments;  upon  which 
the  fingers  are  placed  for  vary- 
ing the  tone. 

Fughelta,  {It.)   A  diminutive  fugue. 

Fugue,  {It.)  fuhg.  A  composition  in 
strict  imitation.      See  page  79. 

Full  organ.  This  implies  that  all 
the  stops  of  the  'great'  organ 
are  to  be  drawn. 

Full  score.  Said  of  music  in  which 
ever}'  voice  is  written  on  a  sep- 
arate stave. 

Fundamental.  The  name  applied 
to  a  chord  when  its  root  is  in  the 
bass. 

Funebre,  ( i^r. )  fii-na-br.  Mournful, 
funereal. 

Funeral  March.  A  slow,  dirge-like 
march.     See  page  84. 

Fuoco,  {It.)     Fire,  zeal,  energy. 

Fuocoso,  {It.)     Energetic,  fier}-. 

Furioso,  {It.)  Furious,  with  fire. 

Furore,  {It.)     Fury. 

Fux,Johann.  1660-1741.  The  great 
theorist.     See  page  103. 

Fz.  Forced,  abbreviation  of  For- 
zando. 
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G.  The  fifth  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  C. 

Gade,  Niels  W.  Born  1817  at 
Copenhagen;  one  of  the  fore- 
most composers  of  the  present 
day.  Has  completed  several 
sj'mphonies,  overtures,  etc.,  be- 
sides numerous  smallei'  compo- 
sitions. 

Gaiement,  (i^r.)  ga-miingh^  Lively, 
cheerful. 

Galopade,  {Fr.)    A  galop. 

Galop.      )    A  kind  of  dance  niove- 

Galoppe.  >    ment.     See  page  83. 

Gamba,  viol  de.  In  the  organ  a 
reed  stop  of  8  ft.  tone.  Also 
the  name  of  an  old  violin  similar 
to  the  cello. 

Gamut.  An  old  name  for  the  scale. 
The  tones  of  a  key. 

Garcia,  Manuel.  Born  1805  at 
Madrid.  One  of  the  most  cap- 
able and  celebrated  voice  teach- 
ers ever  known.  Lives  in  London. 
Was  teacher  of  Jenn.y  Lind. 

Gauche,  (Fr.)  gozh.  Left,  main 
gauche,  left  hand. 

Gavotte,  {F7\)  ga-vot.  A  French 
dance. 

G.Clef.  The  treble  clef  See  page  42. 

G  dur,  (  Ger.)     Key  of  G  major. 

Gebunden,  (Ger.)  Connected, 
Smooth. 

Gedeckt,  (Ger.)  Covered,  the 
stopped  pipes  in  the  organ. 

Gehalten,  (  G^er. )     Sustained. 

Gemshorn,  ( (rer. )  An  organ  stop 
of  8  ft.  tone,  string  quality. 

German  ftngering".  Foreign  finger- 
ing.    See  fingering. 

Gerster,  Etelka.  Born  1855,  in 
Hungary.    An  important  singer. 

Gesang,  {  Ger.)     Singing.     A  song. 

Gescliwind,  (Ger.)     Swift,  quick. 

Gewandliaus.  A  series  of  classical 
concerts,  given  every  year  at 
Leipsic. 


Gibbons,  Orlando.  1583—1625. 
An  important  English  composer. 
See  page  103. 

Gigne,  Ger.     A  jig. 

Giocondo,  (A)     Sportive,  cheerful. 

Giocoso,  (It.)    Sportively,  playfully. 

Giusto,  (It.)  joosto.  With  precision, 
in  regular  correct  time. 

Gleason,  Frederic  Grant.  Born  in 
Middleton,  Conn.  1848  A  promi- 
nent organist  and  composer;  is 
Professor  in  the  Hershey  school 
of  music  in  Chicago. 

Glee.  A  spirited  vocal  composition. 
See  page  85. 

Glissando,   (It.)      Smooth,  slurred. 

Glover,  Wm.  H.  1819—1875.  A 
popular  English  song  writer  and 
violinist,  lived  latterly  in  New 
York. 

Gluck,  Christoph  W.  1714—1787. 
The  great  opera  composer  of 
Vienna.     See  page  114. 

G  moll,  (  Ger.)     Key  of  G  minor. 

Goddard,  Arabella.  Born  1838. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished 
pianists  of  England,  resides  ia 
London. 

God  save  the  King.  The  national 
air  of  England  ;  in  this  country 
the  same  tune  is  called  America. 

Goldbech,  Robert.  Born  in  Prussia, 
1835.  Since  '57  has  resided  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  lastly 
St.  Louis.  G.  is  a  very  prominent 
composer,   pianist  and  teacher. 

Goldschmidt,  Otto.  Born  in  Ham- 
burg 1829.  A  brilliant  pianist 
and  composer ;  is  the  husband  of 
Jenny  Lind.     Lives  in  London. 

Gondellied,  {Ger.)  A  Venetian 
gondolier's  song. 

Gong.  A  circular  metallic  plate 
which  is  beaten  like  a  drum, 
and  produces  a  terrific  noise. 

Goss,  Sir  John  Mus.  Doc.  1800- 
1880.  A  prominent  English 
composer  of  church  music. 
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Ooetterdaemmerung.  Opera  bj^ 
Wagner.     See  Wagner. 

Gottschalk,  Louis  M.  1829-1869. 
The  celebrated  American  com- 
poser and  pianist.  See  page 
141. 

Gounod,  Chas.  F,  Born  in  Paris 
1818.  The  distinguished  and 
popular  French  composer ; 
author  of  '  Faust',  etc.  An  ex- 
cellent writer  of  orchestral 
music. 

traces.  }  Auxiliary    notes   for 

Grace  notes.  )  ornamentation.  See 
page  58. 

Oradus  ad  Parnassuin.  The  name 
of  dementi's  well  known  col- 
lection of  Etudes  for  piano- 
forte. (2.)  The  name  of  Fux's 
Theory  of  music.  See  page 
145. 

Crrand  Conservatory  of  Music. 
This  prominent  school  of  music 
is  located  on  West  23d  street, 
New  York  City.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  large  faculty  of  well 
known  musicians.  Director, 
Ernst  Eberhard. 

€^ran,  {It.)  |  Dig^jfied,  grand. 

Orandioso,  (It.)  > 

Grand  Opera.  The  best  form  of 
opera  as  distinguished  from  light 
opera.     See  page  85. 

Grand  Pianoforte.  The  long  piano- 
forte with  three  legs,  and  key- 
board across  the  end.  Is  the 
most  perfect  pianoforte  made. 
Is  in  three  sizes;  1)  the  Baby 
grand;  2)  the  Parlor  grand,  and 
3)  the  Concert  grand. 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  The  prize 
given  by  the  "Academic  of  Fine 
Arts"  in  Paris,  to  the  student 
passing  the  highest  examina- 
tion. 

Grand  Sonata.  An  elaborate,  ex- 
tended sonata.     See  page  83. 

Grave,  (It.)  grii^va.     Solemn,  slow. 


Gravemeute,  [It.)     Grave,  solema 

Gravita,  [It.)  Gravity,  congravita 
with  gravity. 

Grazia,  [li.)  grii^tse-a.  Grace,  re- 
finement. 

Grazioso,  (It.)  grii-tse-o^zo.  Grace* 
fully. 

Great  Octave.  The  second  octave 
below  middle  C.     See  page  50. 

Great  Organ.  Church  organs  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  sections, 
which  are  operated  by  different 
manuals  or  keyboards,  and  may 
be  played  independently,  or  be 
combined  by  the  use  of  couplers. 
The  manual  which  is  controlled 
by  the  heaviest  stops  is  called 
the  '  Great  organ.'  In  organs 
of  two  manuals  the  Great  is  the 
lower  keyboard;  of  three  man- 
uals it  lies  between  the  other 
two.  See  Swell  organ,  also 
Choir  organ.  A  few  organs 
contain  a  fourth  manual  called 
the  Solo  organ. 

Gregorian  Modes.  Ancient  modes 
of  Tonality.     See  page  94. 

Gretry,  Andre.  1741-1813.  A 
celebrated  French  opera  com- 
poser. 

Grieg,  Edward.  Born  1843,  in 
Norwa3\  An  important  com- 
poser and  pianist. 

Grosse,  (  Ger.)     Major,  great. 

Ground  bass.  A  short  bass  theme, 
upon  which  elaborations  are 
written  up. 

Grupetto,  {It.)^A  group   of  orna- 

Gruppo,  (/^)i  mental  notes.  A 
turn,  a  grace  note. 

Guido.  An  ancient  musician.  See 
page  95. 

Guillaume  Tell.  William  Tell. 
Opera  by  Rossini. 

Guilmant,  Alex.  Born  1837.  A 
celebrated  organ  virtuoso,  and 
composer  for  the  organ ;  lives 
in  Paris. 
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Guitar.  A  Spanish  instrument  of 
six  strings;  somewhat  like  the 
violin,  but  much  inferior  to  it. 

Gusto,  [It.)  goo^sto.  Expression, 
taste. 

H. 

H.  In  Germany,  B  natural  is  called 
H,  while  B  is  equivalent  to  B  flat. 

Haberbier,  Ernst.  1813-1869.  A 
distinguished  German  pianist, 
and  composer  for  the  pianoforte. 

Half  Cadence.  A  cadence  which 
closes  on  the  dominant.  See 
page  77. 

Half  note.    A  minim. 

Half  step.  The  smallest  interval  of 
the  fixed  scale.  A  semitone. 
See  page  14. 

Halle,  Chas.  Born  1819.  A  prom- 
inent concert  pianist  in  London. 

Halten,  (  Ger.)     A  holding  back. 

Hamerick,  A.  Born  at  Copenhagen 
1843.  An  excellent  orchestral 
composer.  At  present  a  prom- 
inent musician  and  teacher  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Hammer.  The  piece  of  felt  in  the 
pianoforte  which  strikes  the  wire, 
causing  the  vibration. 

Handel,  Geo.  F.  1685-1759.  The 
king  of  the  Oratorio.  See  page 
108. 

Hand  Organ.  A  small  wind  instru- 
ment, which  will  play  a  few  tunes 
by  turning  a  crank. 

Harmonica.  A  set  of  musical  glass- 
es, which  are  played  upon  by 
rubbing  the  moistened  fingers 
across  the  top.  Also  a  set  of 
glass  plates,  which  are  struck  by 
small  hammers. 

Harmonic  minor.  The  minor  scale 
which  causes  the  seventh  degree 
to  be  chromatically  raised.  See 
page  33. 

Harmonicon.  The  instrument  com- 
monly called  a  '  mouth  organ.' 


Harmonics.  The  overtones  which 
naturally  arise  when  a  funda- 
mental tone  is  produced.  See 
page  20. 

Harmonic  stops.^  Organ-stops  of 
less  than  8  ft.  tone. 

Harmonium.  An  instrument  anal- 
ogous to  the  reed  organ. 

Harmony.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  combination  of  sounds  in- 
to chords,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  treating  them. 

Harold  in  Italie.  Symphony  by 
Berlioz. 

Harp.  An  instrument  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  consisting  of  an 
upright  triangular  frame,  across 
which  are  drawn  the  strings, 
which  are  to  be  played  by  pluck- 
ing with  the  fingers. 

Harpsichord.  The  instrument  of 
which  the  pianoforte  is  the  suc- 
cessor.    See  page  105. 

Hatton,  John  L  Born  1809.  One 
of  the  best  of  English  composers. 
Traveled  in  America  in  1867,  as 
accompanist  to  Parepa. 

Hauck,  Minnie.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  mezzo  soprano  singers 
of  the  present  day.  Was  born 
in  New  York  in  1852 ;  has  been 
heard  in  nearly  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  both  Europe  and 
America. 

Haupt,  Karl.  Born  1810.  Is  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  all  organ 
virtuosi,  and  teachers  of  that 
instrument.     Lives  in  Berlin. 

Hauptmann,  Moritz.  1792-1868. 
One  of  the  greatest  German 
theorists.  For  several  years 
was  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Thomas  School  in  Leipsic.  Has 
composed  much  church  music, 
etc. 

Hautboy,  (ho-boy.)  The  name  of 
an  organ-stop  of  8  ft.  reed  tone. 
See  Oboe. 
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Hawkins,  Sir.  John.  1719-1789. 
An  Enj^lish  composer,  but  chiefly 
known  by  his  "History  of  Music," 
published  in  five  volumes,  by 
Novello  &  Co. 

Haydn,  Joseph,  (hi^du.)  1732-1809. 
One  of  the  "  Great  Masters." 
See  page  117. 

H  dur,    (  Ger.)     Key  of  B  major. 

Head  tones.  The  tones  produced 
by  the  upper  register  of  the  voice, 
as  distinguished  from  'chest' 
tones. 

Hebrides.  The  name  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Overture,  Op.  26. 

Heller,  Stephen.  Bom  1815.  A 
very  popular  composer  and  pian- 
ist in  Paris;  best  known  by  his 
piano-forte  studies.     Died  .1888. 

Helmholtz,  H.  L.  F.  The  great 
scientist,  born  1821.  Is  Prof,  in 
the  University  at  Berlin.  His 
important  work,  "The  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone",  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  art. 

Hemidemisemiqnaver.  A  sixty- 
fourth  note.     See  page  47. 

Henschel,  Georg-e.  Born  1850.  The 
leading  baritone  singer  in  Eng- 
land, also  a  composer  of  much 
music. 

Henselt,  Adolph.  Born  1814.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of 
the  present  time.  A  composer 
of  very  difficult  pianoforte  music. 
Lives  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Heptachord.   A  scale  of  seven  tones. 

Herold,  Lonis.  1791-188H.  Was 
one  of  the  best  French  compos- 
ers.    Author  of  Zampa,  etc. 

Hershey  School  of  Music.  An  im- 
portant school  in  Chicago.  Di- 
rector, H.  Clarence  Edd3^ 

Hertz,  Michael.  Born  1844.  A 
prominent  teacher  and  pianist 
in  Berlin. 

Herz,  Henri.  Born  1809  at  Vimnn. 
A  prominent  composer  and  good 


pianist;  was  for  several  years 
connected  with  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. 

Hesse,  Adolph.  1809-1863.  Was 
an  important  organ  virtuoso,  and 
composer  for  the  same  instru- 
ment, at  Berlin. 

Hexachord.  The  old  scale  of  six 
tones. 

Hidden  fifths.  In  harmony  where 
two  voices  move  in  parallel  mo- 
tion to  a  perfect  fifth.  Hidden 
octaves  are  produced  in  the  same 
manner  where  two  voices  move 
to  a  perfect  octave ;  both  are 
objectionable.  See  covered 
fifths. 

Highland  Fling*.     A  Scotch  dance. 

High  3Iass.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  Mass  which  is  sung, 
differing  from  the  "  Low  Mass," 
which  is  recited. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand.  Born  1811.  A 
celebrated  German  musician. 
Founded  the  Conservatory  at 
Cologne.  Was  an  excellent  com- 
poser, and  teacher  in  the  same 
place.     Died  in  1885. 

H  moll,  ( Ger.)     Key  of  B  minor. 

Hoflfinan,  R.  Born  1820  in  England. 
Is  a  prominent  pianist  and  teach- 
er in  New  York. 

Hofmann,  Heinrich.  Born  1842. 
An  excellent  composer  of  operas, 
symphonies,  etc.  Lives  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Hohnstock,  Karl.  Bom  1828  ia 
Brunswick.  Is  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's best  musicians. 

Hold.     A  pause.     See  page  53. 

Homophony.  Unison.  Opposite  of 
Polyphony. 

Hook  &  Hastings.  A  noted  firm  of 
church  organ  builders.  Estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1835. 

Horn,  French.  An  important  wind 
instrument;  used  in  the  orches* 
tra. 
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Hornpipe.  An  old  English  dance, 
written  in  triple  time. 

Hiicbald.  An  ancient  theorist.  See 
pa^e  95. 

Hiig-iieiiots,  Les.  Opera  by  Me^-er- 
beer. 

Hullah,  John.,  LL.,D.  Born  1812. 
A  prominent  vtnce  teacher,  lec- 
turer, and  writef  upon  musical 
subjects.  Author  of  a  History 
of  musid,  etc  Resided  in  Lon- 
don.    Died  in  1884. 

Hummel,  J.  X.  1778-1837.  An  im- 
portant composer  for  pianoforte, 
and  an  eminent  pianist.  Lived 
in  Vienna. 

Hnnten,  Francois.  Born  1810.  An 
important  French  composer  and 
pianist. 

Hurdy-gurdy.  An  ancient  stringed 
instrument,  operated  by  a  wood- 
en wheel,  instead  of  a  bow. 

Hymn.  A  sacred  melody  of  one  or 
two  periods.     See  page  84. 

Hyper.    Above. 

Hypo.    Below. 


Idomenio.     Opera  by  Mozart. 

Idyl.     A  short  pastoral  poem. 

II,  {It.)     The. 

II  piu,  (It.)     The  most. 

Im,  [Ger.)     In  the. 

Imitation,  )  One  part  repeat- 

Imitazione,  (It.)  )  ing  the  theme  of 

a  preceding.     See  page  78. 
Immer,  (Ger,)     Always. 
Imperfect  Cadence.     See  page  77. 
Imperfect  Consonance.    The  3rds 

and  6ths,  both  major  and  minor. 

See  page  H7. 
Imperfect  Time.      Common  time. 

See  page  47. 
Imperioso,  (It.)     Pompous. 
Impeto,  (7^.)     Impetuosity. 
Impetuoso,  {It.)     Impetuous. 
Impresario,     (It.)      A   concert    ov 

opera  conductor. 


Impromptu,  {Fr.)  An  extempor. 
ized  piece.  A  name  given  to 
compositions  written  in  extem- 
pore style. 

Improvisare,  (/i!.)  To  extemporize. 

Improvisation.  An  extempora- 
neous production. 

Improvise.     To  extemporize. 

Im  Tact,  [Ger.)     In  time, 

In  alt,  [It.)  The  notes  lying  within 
the  first  OQtave  above  the  fifth 
line  of  the  treble  stave,  from 
g"  to  r'. 

In  altissimo,  [It.)  The  notes  which 
lie  above  those  in  alt,  above  f^^. 

Indeciso,  (7^.)  in-da-tshe^zo;  Un- 
decided, hesitating. 

Infra,    (7^.)     Beneath. 

Innocente,  (7^.)  )  j  ^, 

T  *  /    .  T.  X  C  Innocently 

Innocentemente,  (7^.)  ) 

In  partita,  (7^.)     In  score. 

In  Questa  Tomba  Oscura.  Famous 
contralto  song  by  Beethoven. 

Inquieto,  (7^.)  in-que^a-to.  Dis- 
turbed, uneasy. 

Instante,  (7^.)     Instantly. 

Instantemente,  (7^.)     Vehemently. 

Instrument.  An  agent  or  tool  from 
which  music  is  produced. 

Instrumental  Music.  Music  pro- 
duced upon  artificial  instru- 
ments, as  distinguished  from 
vocal  or  voice  music. 

Instrumentation.  The  artof  adapt- 
ing  music  to  the  orchestra. 

In  tempo,  (7^.)     In  time. 

Interlude.  A  passage  played  be- 
iween  the  stanzas  of  hymns  or 
songs ;  also  between  the  acts  of 
a  theatrical  performance,  etc. 

Intermezzo,  [It J  in-ter-met^so.  An 
interlude  :  a  short  musical  piece 
coming  between  the  acts  of  an 
opera  or  drama. 

Interval.  The  distance  between  two 
tones.     See  page  35. 

Intrada,  {It.)  An  introduction  or 
prelude. 
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Iiitrepldo,  (7^.)    Bold,  courageous. 

Introduction.  /  A  preparation 

Introduzione,  {It.)  S  or  prelude  in- 
troducing the  theme. 

Introit.  Entrance  hymn,  sung  while 
the  priest  is  entering  the  altar. 

Invention.  The  name  of  an  old 
composition.     See  page  78. 

Inversion.  S-aid  of  chords  when  the 
roots  are  not  in  the  bass. 

Inversion,  first.  W^ien  the  Srd  de- 
gree of  a  chord  is  the  bass,  or 
lowest  note.  The  second  inver- 
sion is  where  the  bass  occupies 
the  5th  of  a  chord.  The  3rd  in- 
version takes  place  in  chords  of 
the  7th,  when  the  bass  note  is 
the  7th  degree  of  the  chord. 

Inverted  turn.  The  turn  which  be- 
gins with  the  lower  auxiliary. 
See  page  GO. 

Ionian  mode.  The  old  Greek  mode 
or  scale,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  modern  major  scale.  See 
mode. 

Ipliigenie  en  Aulide,  also  Iph. 
en  Tauride.  Two  operas  by 
Gluck. 

Irato,  {It.)     Angrily. 

Irresoluto,  {It.)     Irresolute. 

Isaac,  Henry.  An  ancient  musi- 
cian.    See  page  102. 

Isochronous.     In  equal  time. 

Israel  in  Egypt.  Oratorio  by  Han- 
del. 

Istesso,  (//.)     The  same. 

Italiana  in  Algeri.  Opera  by  Ros- 
sini. 

Italian  Sixth.  In  harmony ;  a  chord 
containing  a  major  3rd  and  aug- 
mented 6th. 

J. 

Jack.  The  levers  in  a  pianoforte 
which  connect  the  hammers  with 
the  keys.  In  the  harpsichord 
the  quills  which  struck  the  wires. 

Jacobsohn,  S.      One  of  the   most 


prominent  violinists  in  America. 
Born  1839,  in  Russia. 

Jadassohn,  Solomon.  Born  1831, 
at  Breslau.  Has  for  many  years 
been  a  prominent  teacher  in  the 
Leipsic  Conservatorium. 

Jaehns,  Friedrich.  Born  1809.  A 
prominent  director  and  com- 
poser in  Berlin. 

Jaell,  Alfred.  Born  in  Austria, 
1832.  A  noted  virtuoso  pianist; 
has  resided  in  France,  England, 
and  America. 

Jaleo,  {Spa.)     A  Spanish  dance. 

Janotha,  Nathalie.  Born  1856.  A 
celebrated  pianoforte  virtuoso  of 
Poland. 

Jardine,  George  &  Son.  An  im- 
portant firm  of  church  organ 
builders  in  New  York. 

Jean  de  Paris.  Opera  boufFe  by 
Boieldieu. 

Jenson,  Adolph.  (yen^sen.)  1837- 
1879.  An  excellent  composer 
and  musician.  Born  at  Konigs- 
berg. 

Jepthah.  The  last  Oratorio  written 
by  HandeL 

Jerusalem.     Opera  by  Verdi. 

^eu,  {Fr.)  zhlih.  Manner  of  playing. 
(2.)  An  organ-stop. 

Jeux,  {Fr.)  Stops;  organ-stops. 
Plural  of  Jeu. 

Jews  harp.  A  steel  tongue,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lyre-shaped  frame, 
.  and  played  upon  by  holding  to  the 
teeth,  and  beating  with  the  finger. 

Jig.  A  quick  dance ;  usually  in 
I  time. 

Joachim,  Joseph.  Born  1831,  in  a 
village  in  Hungary.  Is  the  great- 
est living  violinist,  and  an  im- 
portant composer  for  that  instru- 
ment. Since  1868  he  has  re- 
sided in  Berlin. 

Jomelli,  Niccolo.  1714-1774.  A 
great  opera  composer  of  Naples. 
See  page  114. 
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Joseffy,  Rafael.  Born  1852,  in  Hun- 
garj'.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
pianoforte  virtuosi  of  the  present 
da}'.  Since  1880  has  resided  in 
New  York. 

Joshua.     Oratorio  by  Handel. 

Jota,  (Spa.)  ho^tii.   A  Spanish  dance. 

Jubilate,  Deo.  Oh,  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord. 

Judas  Maccabeus.  Oratorio  by 
Handel. 

Jullien,  Louis.  1812-1860  A 
famous  orchestral  conductor; 
broug;ht  the  first  large  orchestra 
to  New  York.  Was  director  of 
large  orchestras  in  London  and 
Paris. 

Justo,  Con.    (It.)     With  exactness. 


Kalkbrenner,    Friedrich.       1788- 

1849.  Was  a  distinguished  pia- 
nist and  composer.  Born  in  Ber- 
lin. Resided  in  Paris.  See 
page  140. 

Kalliwoda,J.  W.  1800-1866.  Na- 
tive of  Prague.  Was  an  excel- 
lent composer  and  violinist. 

Kammer,  ( (?er. )     Chamber. 

£apella.  Chapel.  (2.)  An  orches- 
tra, or  band. 

Kapellmeister,  (  Ger.)  Conductor  of 
the  orchestra.     Chapel  master. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise.  One  of 
the  best  of  American  sopranos. 
Born  1842  at  Sumterville,  North 
Carolina.     Lives  in  New  York. 

Kerauloplioii,  ( Gr. )  An  organ 
reed  stop  of  8  ft.  tone. 

Kettle  Drums.  Two  orchestral 
drums  similar  to  brass  kettles, 
with  skins  stretched  across  the 
top.  One  is  tuned  a  5th  above 
the  other. 

Key.  A  system  or  scale  of  tones. 
See  page  29.  (2.)  The  lever  by 
which  the  finger  is  enabled  to 
produce  the  sound. 


Keyboard.  A  manual.  The  row  of. 
keys  in  a  musical  instrument. 

Keynote.  The  fundamental  of  a 
scale.     The  tonic. 

King*,  Julie  Rive.  Bom  1857,  at 
Cincinnati,  0.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  skillful  lady 
pianists  of  the  present  time. 
See  page  141. 

Kirclie,  (  Ger. )     Church. 

Kircliner,  Theodore.  Born  1824. 
A  vei'}'  prominent  and  character- 
istic composer.  Resides  in 
Leipsic. 

Kit.  The  name  given  to  the  smallest 
kind  of  violin. 

Klappe,  {Ger.)  The  valve  or  key 
of  a  wind  instrument. 

Klavier,  ( (j^?'.)  klu-feer^  Same  as 
Clavier.  The  pianoforte ;  the 
keyboard. 

Klein,  {Ger.)     Small,  minor. 

Klengel,A.  A.  1784-1852.  An  im- 
portant musician  and  composer 
of  Dresden. 

Klindworth,  Carl.  Born  1830.  An 
excellent  pianist  and  composer. 
Is  Prof,  in  the  Conservatory  at 
Moscow, 

Knabe,  Wm.  &  Co.  A  standard 
firm  of  pianoforte  manufacturers 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  Established 
about  1837. 

Knee  swell.  In  reed  organs,  the 
swell  worked  by  the  knee. 

Knell.     The  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell. 

Knight,  Jos.  P.  Born  1812.  An 
eminent  English  song  writer; 
author  of  '  Rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  deep  "   etc. 

Koehler,  Louis.  Born  1820.  A  prom- 
inent German  pianist;  best 
known  by  his  studies  for  piano- 
forte.    Died  in  1886. 

Kontski,  Antoine  De.  Born  1817  in 
Poland;  resides  in  London.  Is 
the  best  of  four  brothers,  who 
have  all  been  good  musicians. 
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Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pian- 
ists of  the  present  time.  Author 
of  many  pianoforte  compo- 
sitions, etc. 

Erause,  Anton.  Born  1834  in  Sax- 
ony. An  excellent  composer, 
conductor  and  pianist. 

Krebs,  Marie.  Born  1851  in  Dres- 
den. Is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated lady  pianists  in  the  world. 

Kreisleriana.  The  name  of  Schu- 
mann's compositions,  Op.  16. 

Krejei,  J.  Born  1822.  A  good  mu- 
sician, and  composer  of  church 
music.  Is  head  of  the  Conserv- 
atory at  Prague. 

Kretschner,  Edmund.  Born  1830. 
A  prominent  organist,  director 
and  composer  in  Dresden. 

Kreutzer,  Rudolph.  1766-1831. 
Was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
violinists  of  his  day.  Was  for 
a  long  time  connected  with  the 
Paris  Conservatoire. 

Kreutzer  Sonata,  (kroit^zer.)  The 
name  given  by  Beethoven  to  his 
Sonata,  Op.  47,  in  honor  of 
Rudolph  Kreutzer. 

Krue^er,  Wilhelm.  Born  1820.  A 
fine  pianist.  Prof,  of  pianoforte 
in  the  Stuttgart  Conservatorium. 

Erumhorn.  The  name  of  an  old 
organ-stop. 

Euecken,Friedrich.  Born  1810.  A 
prolific  German  song  writer. 

Euhlau,  Friedrich.  1786-1832.  A 
prominent  German  musician 
and  composer. 

Euhnau,  Johann.  1667-1722.  An 
important  musician  and  director 
in  Leipsic.  Composed  many 
sonatas,  etc. 

Eullak,  Theodor.  1818-1882.  Was 
director  of  a  school  of  music  in 
Berlin,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
pianoforte  teachers  of  the  day  ; 
a  good  composer,  etc.  Author 
of   the    well    known     "  Octave 


School,"  besides  many  other 
compositions  for  pianoforte. 

Eunkel  Bros.  Charles  and  Jacob; 
excellent  composers  and  pianists 
of  German  birth.  Since  1868 
have  been  located  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ,  where  they  constitute  the 
firm  of  Kunkel  Bros.,  music 
publishers.     J.  K.  died  in  1882. 

Eunst,  [Ger.)     Art. 

Euust  der  Fugue.  (The  Art  of 
Fugue.)  A  series  of  24  fugues 
by  J.  S.  Bach,  all  written  upon 
the  same  theme. 

Eurz,  (  Ger.)  Detached,  distinct. 

Eyrie  Eleison,  (  Gr.)  ke^re-a-a-la^e- 
zon.  Lord,  have  mercy.  The 
opening  movement  in  the  Mass. 


L,  07^  L.  H.     Left  hand. 

La.  The  sixth  degree  of  the  scale  in 
solfaing.     See  page  45. 

La,   {It.)     The. 

LaBemol,  (i^r.)     Aflat. 

Labitzky,  Josef.  Born  1802.  A 
celebrated  German  orchestral 
conductor,  and  writer  of  dance 
music. 

Lablache,  Luigi.  1794-1858.  The 
greatest  bassoprofundo  of  his 
time.  Born  in  Naples;  lived  in 
Paris. 

Lachner,  Franz,  Born  1804.  A 
great  musician  and  composer  in 
Munich.  His  brother  Ignaz, 
three  years  younger,  is  also  an 
excellent  musician  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Main. 

Laconibe.     See  page  141. 

Lacrimando,(//.)  )  Pathetic,  mourn- 

Lacrimoso,  {It.)   )      ful. 

La  Destra,  {It.)    The  right  hand. 

LaDiese,  {Fr.)  la-d'yaze^  The  note 
A  sharp. 

Laeva.     Left. 

Lagnoso,  {It.)  Lan^yo-zo.  Mournful 
pathetic. 
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La  Grange,  Mme.  Anna.  Born  1825. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  soprano 
singers  of  the  present  time. 
Lives  in  Paris. 

LagTimando,(/^.)  |  SeeLacrimando. 

Lagrinioso,  {It)    > 

Lajeunesse,  Marie.  The  family 
name  of  Miss  Marie  Emma  Al- 
bani,who  was  born  near  Montreal 
in  185] .  The  greater  part  of  her 
home  life  was  spent  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  whence  she  took  the  name 
Albani.  She  is  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Gj'^e,  of  London. 
Mme.  Albani  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  soprano  singers  of  the 
present  time,  especially  in 
Grand  Opera,  where  she  excels. 

Lamentabile,  (It.)  Lamentable. 

Lainentabilmente,(  Tt.)  Lamentably. 

Lamentando,  {It.}  Mournful. 

Lamentoso,  {It.)  Mournfully. 

La  Mineur,  ( Fr.)     Key  of  A  minor, 

Lamperti,  Francesco.  Born  1813. 
Is  a  distinguished  voice  teacher 
in  Milan. 

Lancer's  Quadrille.     A  n  old  dance. 

Laendler,  {Ger.)  An  old  country 
dance. 

Lang,  B.  J.  Born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
1840.  Is  a  very  prominent  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  teacher  in 
Boston. 

Lange,  S.  Born  at  Rotterdam,  1840. 
A  prominent  musician.  Is  Prof, 
of  the  organ  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Cologne. 

Langsam,  {Ger.)  Slowly,  equiva- 
lent to  adagio. 

Langsamer,  (  Ger. )     Slower. 

Lans^uemente,  (It.)  In  a  languish- 
ing style. 

Langiiendo,  {It.)  Tiresome,  lan- 
guishing. 

largamente,  {It.)  Broad,  slow, 
full. 

Large.  Formerly  the  longest  note 
used.     See  page  46. 


Larglietto,  (/^,)  Slow;  diminutive 
of  Largo. 

Largliissimo,(/^.)  Exceedingly  slow. 

Largo,  (/^.)  Very  slow.  See  page  52. 

Lassen,  Edward.  Born  1830,  at 
Copenhagen,  Composer  of  op- 
eras, etc.  Succeeded  Liszt  as 
director  at  Weimar. 

Lassus,  Orlandus.  A  celebrated 
composer  in  the  16th  century. 
See  page  101. 

Last  Judgment.   Oratorio  by  Spohr. 

La  Stretta,  {It.)  In  quicker  time. 

Laub,  Ferdinand.  1832-1875,  One 
of  the  greatest  violinists  of  his 
time.  Occupied  prominent  po- 
sitions in  Weimar,  Berlin,  Mos- 
cow, etc. 

Laute,  (  Ger. )     Lute, 

Lauterbach,  Johann.  An  eminent 
violinist;  born  1832,  Lives  in 
Dresden. 

Lay.    A  song. 

Le,  orL.   {It.)     The. 

Leading  Note.  1  he  major  seventh 
of  a  diatonic  scale.    See  page  39. 

Lebert,  Dr.  Sigmund.  1822-1884. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatorium. 

Lebhaft,  (Ger.)     Quick,  lively, 

Lecocq,  Alex.  C.  Born  1832  in 
Paris.  A  celebrated  composer 
of  comic  opera. 

Le  Couppey,  Felicen.  Born  1814. 
An  important  musician.  Has 
for  many  years  been  Prof,  of 
pianoforte  and  theory  in  the 
Paris  Conservatoire. 

Ledger  lines.  Short  lines  added  to 
the  stave,  either  above  or  below, 
in  order  to  extend  its  compass. 
See  page  42. 

Lefebure-Wely,  Louis  J.  1817- 
1869,  Born  in  Paris.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  organ  vir- 
tuosi and  composers  for  that  in- 
strument. Occupied  important 
positions  in  Paris, 
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Legare,  {It.)    To  tie,  or  slur. 

Legatissimo,  {It.)  As  smooth  as 
possible. 

Legato,  {It.)  Smooth,  connected. 
See  pai^e  52. 

Leger,  {Fr.)  la-shai/.    Light,  agile. 

Legerement,  {Fr.)  la-zher-miing^ 
Lightl3^ 

Leggiardo,  (//.)     Light,  gentle. 

Leggierament,    {It.)     Lightly. 

Leggierezza,  {It.)    Lightness. 

Leggierissimo,  {It. )  Light  as  pos- 
sible, very  gentle. 

Leggiero,  {It.)  led-je-a-ro.  Light, 
delicate. 

Leicht,    (  Ger.)     Easy,  light. 

Lied.    A  song. 

Leideiiscliaft,  (  Ger.)    With  feeling. 

Leidenschaftlich,  {Ger.)  Full  of 
passion,  feelingl3^ 

Leipsic  Coiiservatoriiim.  See  Men- 
delssohn. 

Leitmotiv,  (  Ger. )  lite^mo-teef.  The 
principal  theme. 

Lemmens,  Nicolas  J.  Born  in  Bel- 
gium, 1828.  A  celebrated  organ 
virtuoso  and  composer  for  that 
instrument.  Was  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Conservatory 
at  Brussels. 

Lentamente,   {It.)    Slowly. 

Lentando,    {It.)     Becoming  slower. 

Leiitissimo,  (7^.)  Extremely  slow. 
Superlative  of  Lento. 

Lento,  {It.)     Very  slow. 

Leonliard,  Hubert.  Born  1819.  A 
celebrated  violinist,  and  Prof, 
of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Brussels. 

Leschetitzky,  Theodor.  Born  18.31. 
A  skillful  pianist.  Was  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory,  but 
has  latterly  lived  in  Vienna. 
Married  the  eminent  pianoforte 
virtuoso,  Annette  EssipofF. 

Leslie,  Henry  I).  A  distinguished 
Eniilish     conductor    and     com- 


poser. Born  1822.  Lives  in 
London. 

Lesneur,  Jean  Francois.  176S- 
1837.  An  eminent  opera  com- 
poser, and  Prof,  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Levezza,    {It.)     Lightness. 

Levy,  Jules.  One  of  the  greatest 
cornetists  in  the  world.  Born 
about  1840.  Native  of  England. 
Since  1875  has  been  mostly  in. 
America. 

L.  H.     Abbreviation    for   left   hand. 

Liaison, (TV.)  le-a-zong^  Connected, 
smooth. 

Liberaniente,  (//.)1  Free,  with  lib- 

Libero,  {It.)  /     erty. 

Libitum,  ad.  {Lat.)     At  liberty. 

Libretto,  {It..)  The  words  of  a  a 
opera,  or  of  any  extended  musi- 
cal composition. 

Lie,  {Fr.)   le^a.     Smooth. 

Liebeslied,  (  Ger.)     A  song  of  love. 

Lieblich,(  Ger.)    Lovely. 

Lieblich  gedeckt,  (  Ger.)  An  orgnn- 
stop,  equivalent  to  the  stopped 
diapason. 

Liebling,  Emil.  A  distinguished 
pianist.  Born  1851,  in  Berlin. 
For  several  years  has  resided  in 
Chicago,  111. 

Lied,   (  Ger.)     A  song. 

Liedchen,  (  Ger.)  leed^ghen.  A  little 
song. 

Lieder,  {Ger.)     Songs. 

Lieder  obne  Worte.  (Songs  with- 
out words.)  A  name  given  by 
Mendelssohn  to  a  series  of  choice 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Ligato,   {It.)     See  Legato. 

Lind,  Jenny.  The  eminent  soprano 
singer;  was  born  in  1820,  at 
Stockholm.  Received  her  edu- 
cation at  Paris,  under  Garcia. 
From  1850-52  she  made  a  great 
concert  tour  through  the  United 
States,  under  the  management 
of  V.  T.  Barnum.     Before  leav* 
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ing  this  country  in  '52,  she  was 
married  to  the  distinjruished 
musician,  Otto  Goldsmith,  of 
London,  where  she  has  since  re- 
sided. 

Limlblad,  Adolpli.  1804-1878.  A 
celebrated  son*:^  writerofSweden. 
Was  a  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Lindpaiiiter,  Peter.  1791-1856. 
One  of  the  foremost  conductors 
in  Germany.  Composed  many 
operas,  oratorios,  etc.  Lived  in 
Stuttgart. 

Liiike,  {Ger.)     Left. 

Liscio,  (7^.)     Smooth. 

Listemann,  B.  F.  Born  1838.  Was 
a  prominent  violinist  in  Leipsic, 
but  since  '68  has  been  in  Boston, 
where  he  is  a  leading  orchestral 
conductor, 

Listesso,    {It.)     The  same. 

Liszt,  Franz.  1811-1886.  The 
greatest  pianist  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Lived  chiefly  at  Weimar. 
See  page  139. 

Litany.     A  prayer. 

Litolff,  Henry.  Born  1818,  in  Lon- 
don. Is  a  distinguished  pianist 
and  composer.     Lives  in  Paris. 

Loco,  (/^.)  Place,  in  place.  Usually 
follows  the  sign  8va.,  to  show 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  played 
as  written,  and  no  longer  an 
octave  higher. 

Loeschhorn,  A.  Born  1819,  in 
Berlin.  Is  a  distinguished  pian- 
ist, and  composer  of  many  ex- 
cellent pianoforte  studies.  Lives 
in  Berlin. 

Lolien^rin.        Opera    by    Wagner.   | 
See  page  134. 

Lombardi.     Opera  by  Verdi.  ! 

Lon^.     An  obsolete  note,   equal  to  j 
four  semibreves.     See  page  46.  ' 

Lon^  Appog^iatnra.  A  ^race  note 
which  takes  half  the  time  from 
the  following  essential  note. 
See  page  58. 


Long"  Metre.  A  stanza  of  four  lines, 
with  eight  syllables  to  each  line. 

Lorelei,  Die.  (lo-ra-li^)  Mendels- 
sohn's last  opera. 

Low.     Of  deep  pitch. 

Lucca,  Pauline.  Born  1842,  in 
Vienna.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  opera  singers 
of  the  present  day.  Lives  in 
Vienna. 

Lucia  di  Lanimermoor.  Opera  by 
Donizetti. 

Lucrezia  Borgia.  Opera  by  Doni- 
zetti. 

Lugubre,  {It.)     Dismal. 

Luisa  Miller.     Opera  by  Verdi. 

Lullaby.  A  song  for  soothing  in- 
fantSi 

Lung-a,  (7^.)     Long. 

Lusingando,  {It.)  }  Soothingly,  per- 

Lusing.ato,  (7^.)    )    suasively. 

Lustig,  {Ger.)     Lustily,  cheerfully. 

Lute.  An  ancient  instrument  of  six 
or  eight  strings,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  guitar,  but  vastly 
superior. 

Luttuoso,  {It.)     Mournful. 

Lydian  Mode.  One  of  the  old  Greek 
modes  or  scales.     See  page  94. 

Lyre.  A  very  ancient  stringed  in- 
strument, somewhat  resembling 
the  harp. 

Lyric.  Suitable  for  singing.  See 
page  76. 

Lysberg,  Chas.  1821-1873.  A  dis- 
tinguished pianist  and  composer 
of  light  music.     Lived  in  Vienna. 

M. 

M,  Abbreviation  of  Mezzo;  also  for 
Mano,  Metronome,  etc. 

Ma,  (7^.)     But. 

Maas,  Louis,  Mus.  Doc.  Born  1850. 
A  distinguished  pianist.  For 
some  time  was  a  prominent  Prof, 
of  pianoforte  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Leipsic,  but  has  latterly 
resided  in   Boston,  Mass.,  where 
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he  holds  a  leading  position  as 
concert  pianist,  teacher,  etc. 

Madrigal.  An  extended  compo- 
sition for  several  voices  in  fugue 
style,  sung  without  accompani- 
ment. 

Maesa.    A  Mass. 

Maestoso,  (/^.)  ma-es-to'zo.  Majestic. 

Maestra,  {It.)  Feminine  of  Maes- 
tro. 

Maestri,  (It.)  Masters.  Plural  of 
Maestro. 

Maestro,   {It.)     Master,   conductor. 

Maggiore,  (//.)     Major,  larger. 

Magic  Flute.     Opera  by  Mozart. 

Magnificat,  (Lat.)  A  song  in  the 
vespers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Main,  (Fr.)  raang.     Hand. 

Main  Droite,  {Fr.)  mang-droat^ 
Right  hand. 

Main  Gauclie,  {Fr.)  mang-gosh.^ 
Left  hand. 

Maitre,  {Fr.)     Master. 

Maitresse,  {Fr.)    Mistress. 

Majesta,  {It.)     Majesty. 

Major.     Greater. 

Major  Intervals.  Intervals  which 
are  one-half  step  greater  than 
the  minors  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation.    See  page  H5. 

Major  Key.  That  mode  of  scale  in 
which  tlie  half-steps  occur  be- 
tween 0-4  and  7-8. 

Mai,  {Ger.)  mahl.  Times;  10  mal, 
ten  times,  etc. 

Malenconico,  {It.)     Melancholy. 

Maiibran,  Maria.  1808  -  1836. 
Daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  of 
Paris.  Was  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  ever  known;  possessed 
a  soprano  voice  of  wonderful 
beauty. 

Mancando,  (It.)  Gradually  decreas- 
ing; dying  away. 

Mandolin.  An  instrument  similar 
to  the  guitar. 

Mano,  {It.)     The  hand. 


Mano  Destra,  {It.)  The  right  hand 
M.  D.,  abbreviation. 

Mano  Sinistra,  {It. )  The  left  hand. 
Abbreviation  M.  S. 

Manual.  The  key-board.  For  the 
hands. 

Marcando,  (It.)  ')  Marked,  emphatic, 

Marcatto,  {It.)  >      distinct. 

March.    )  A   military   movement   in 

Marcia.  )  common  time.  See 
page  83. 

Marcliesi,  Matliildi.  Born  1826. 
An  cniinent  voice  teacher  of 
Vienna. 

Maretzek,  Max.  Born  1821.  A 
prominent  conductor  and  com- 
poser of  New  York.  Formerly 
lived  in  Paris. 

Mario,  C.  C.  Born  1812,  in  Genoa. 
Has  been  the  greatest  tenor 
singer  of  the  operatic  stage. 
Lives  at  Rome. 

Maritana.  Opera  by  Wm.  V.  Wal- 
lace. 

Marscli,  (  Ger.)     A  march. 

Martellando,  {It.)  i   Hammered, 

Martellato,    {It.)   )   Marked. 

Martha.     Opera  by  Flotow. 

Marziale,  {It.)     Martial. 

Masaniello.     Opera  by  Auber. 

Masnadieri.     Opera  by  \'erdi. 

Mason,  Dr.  Lowell.  Born  in  Mass., 
171)2.  Was  ai!  excellent  com- 
poser of  church  music,  hymns, 
etc.  For  a  long  lime  had  charge 
of  the  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston.  Died  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
1872. 

Mason,  Dr.  Willinni.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  and  best  known 
American  pianoforte  teachers 
and  players  Is  a  son  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  was  born  in  1829, 
in  Boston.  After  spending  sev- 
eral years  abroad,  he  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  holds  a 
foremost  position. 

Mason  &  Hiimlin.    The  name  of  one 
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of  the  most  prominent  American 
firms  of  reed  organ  makers,  es- 
tablislied  in  Boston,  in  1854,  by 
Henr}-  Mason,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Wilham  Mason,  and  E.  Hamlin. 
This  firm  lias  recently  begun  the 
manufacture  of  pianofortes. 

Mass.  The  musical  service  held 
during  the  communion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Maessig,  ( (?er. )     Moderate. 

Materiia,  Amalia.  The  great  con- 
tralto.   Was  born  1847,  in  Styria. 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.  Born  1887,  in 
New  Hampshire.  Is  a  promin- 
ent critic,  lecturer,  and  teacher 
of  music.  Resides  at  Evanston, 
HI. 

Matiliee,(i^r.)mat-e-nay^  The  name 
given  to  entertainments  held  in 
the  day  time  Taken  from  the 
French  "matin",  meaning  morn- 
ing. 

Maxima,  (La^.)  Same  as  'Large'. 
The  longest  note  formerly  used. 
Now  obsolete. 

Mazurka,  ( Ger. )  mii-tsoor^-ka.  A 
brisk  Polish  dance. 

M.  D,  Abbreviation  for  Manodestra, 
or  Main  droite. 

Measure.  The  space  between  two 
bars.  The  natural  rhythmical 
divisions  of  a  piece. 

Medesimo,  {It.)     The  same. 

Mediant.  The  third  degree  of  a  key 
or  scale.     See  page  38. 

Mehlig,  Anna.  Born  1846.  An 
eminent  pianoforte  virtuoso  of 
Stuttgart. 

Melir,  (Cer.)      More. 

Mehul,  Etienne.  1763-1817.  A 
celebrated  opera  composer  of 
Paris. 

Meister,  {Ger.)     Master,  instructor. 

Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg.  Op- 
era b}'  Wagner.     See  page  134. 

Melang-e,  {Fr.)  ma-liingzh,  A  med- 
ley 


Meiodeon.  An  old  instrument  sim- 
ilar to  the  reed  organ,  but  with  a 
case  like  the  square  pianoforte. 

Melodia.  Melody.  Name  of  an 
organ-stop  of  8  ft.  tone. 

Melodic  minor.  The  form  of  minor 
scale  which  is  commonly  used  in 
runs  and  scale  passages.  See 
page  34. 

Melodies.  That  department  of  musi- 
cal science  which  relates  to  the 
pitch  of  tones. 

Melodie,  {Fr.)  ma-lo-dee^     Melod3\ 

Melodioso,  {It.)     Full  of  melody. 

Melodrama.  A  drama  in  which 
music  holds  a  constituent  part. 

Melody.  A  tune,  a  pleasing  succes- 
sion of  tones. 

Melog-rapli.  Ai;  instrument  devised 
in  order  to  register  the  tones^ 
made  by  improvising  on  the 
pianoforte. 

Melopiano.  A  piano  invented  in 
1870,  in  which  the  tones  can  be 
retained,  the  same  as  in  the 
organ. 

Meme,  (i'V.)  mame.     The  same. 

Men,  {It.)     Less. 

Mendel,  Hermann.  1834-1876. 
Author  of  the  most  extensive 
Encyclopedia  of  music  extant, 
which  is  published  in  eleven 
volumes.     Lived  in  Berlin. 

Mendelssohn,  Feiix.  1809-1847. 
One  of  the  "  Great  Masters." 
Born  in  Hamburg.  Established 
the  Leipsic  Conservatorium. 
See  page  127. 

Meno,    (7^.)     Less. 

Mensur,  {Fr.)     Measure,  time. 

Menter,  Sophie.  Distinguished 
pianoforte  virtuoso.  See  page 
141. 

Menuet,(Fr.)    \Aminuet.    A  dance 

Menuetto,(/(f. )  *  in  moderate  time. 

Mercadante,  Saverio.  1798-1870. 
An  important  composer  of  Ital- 
ian opera.     See  page  137. 
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Merkel,  (^ustav.    Bom  1827.    Was 

a  celebrated  oi-ganist  jiiid  com- 
poser in  Dresden.  Died  in  1885. 

Merz,  Karl.  Born  1886,  in  Ger- 
man}^  but  for  many  years  has 
resided  in  this  country.  Is  an 
excellent  musician  and  teacher; 
for  some  time  has  been  director 
of  music  in  the  Wooster  Univer- 
sity, at  Wooster,  0. 

Messa  di  Voce.    A  swell  for  voice. 

Messe,  or  Messa.    A  Mass. 

Messiah.     Oratorio  by  Handel. 

Mesto,  {It.)     Sad,  melancholy. 

Mestoso,  {It.)     Mournfully. 

Met.  or  M.,  abbr.  )    An   instrument 

Metronome.  i    for     accurately 

measuring  the  time  of  notes  or 
beats.     See  page  54. 

Meter,  or  Metre.  The  measure  of 
a  stanza.  Simple  common  me- 
ter, or  (C.  M.,)  consists  of  four 
lines  to  a  stanza,  the  respective 
number  of  syllables  to  each  line 
being  8-6-8-6.  Long  meter, 
(L.  M.,)  contains  8  syllables  in 
each  line.  Short  meter,  (S.M.,) 
contains  respectivel}^  6-6-8-6 
syllables.  Particular  meter, 
(P.  M.,)  is  divided  into  several 
divisions,  and  may  contain  va- 
rious numbers  of  syllables. 
Double  meter,  (D.,)  consists 
of  8  lines  within  a  stanza,  and 
may  be  Double  Long,  Double 
Particular,  etc. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo.     1781-1864. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  opera 

composers.     See  page  138. 

Mez,    ill.)  ^  TT  If        J 

^^  \  J .  Half,   moder- 

Mezza,  (7^.)  met-sa.    J- 

Mezzo,  (7^.)  met-so.   ^ 

Mezzo  Forte,  or  M.F.     Rather  loud. 

Mezzo  Piano,  or  M.P.     Rather  soft. 

Mezzo  Soprano.  A  soprano  of  me- 
dium pitch.  A  voice  midway 
between  pure  soprano  and  con- 
tralto. 


Mezzo  Voce.  \Vith  moderate  voice, 
not  loud. 

M.  F.     See  Mezzo  forte. 

M.  G.  Abbreviation  of  main  gauche. 
Left  hand. 

Mi.  The  third  degree  of  the  scale- 
in  solfaing.     See  page  45. 

Middle  C.  The  C  which  is  about 
midway,  or  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  bass 
voices.     See  page  42. 

Mills,  S.  B.  Born  1839,  in  England. 
Is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  best  known  pianoforte 
teachers  in  New  York. 

Minaccioso,  (7^.)  Menacing,  threat- 
ening. 

Minim.  A  half  note.  Minim  rest, 
a  half  rest.     See  page  47. 

\  Smaller.  Less  than  major. 
Minore.  i 

Minor  Intervals.  Those  intervals 
which  are  one  half-step  smaller 
than  the  majors  of  the  same  de- 
nomination.    See  page  35. 

Minor  mode.  Minor  scale.  The 
mode  of  key  which  is  specially 
characterized  by  a  half-step  from 
2-3.     See  page  32. 

Minstrels.  Wandering  singers,  or 
players. 

Minuet.  An  old  stately  dance,  in 
triple  time. 

Miserere,  {ll)  Have  mercy,  A 
celebrated  song  from  Verdi's 
Opera  "  11  Trovatore." 

Misurato,  {It)  Measured,  accurate 
in  time. 

Mit.    {Ger.)     With. 

Mixture.  The  name  applied  to 
organ-stops  which  contain  sev- 
eral ranks  of  pipes  of  different 
pitch. 

M.  M.  Abbreviation  for  Maelzel's 
Metronome. 

Moderato,  (7/.)  Moderately.  In 
moderate  time. 

Modes.     The  different  kinds  of  kevs 
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or  scales ;  as  major  mode,  minor 
mode,  etc.     See  page  28. 
Modesto,  {It)     Modestly. 

M0.I0,  (/O      JMode. 

McmIus,  {Lat.)  f 

Modulation.  A  regular  agreeable 
method  of  passing  from  one  key 
into  another. 

Moins,  {Fr.)  moiing^.     Less. 

Moll,  (Ger,)     Minor. 

Molle,  (It)  ^ 

Mollemente,  (Fr.)  \  Soft,  delicate. 

Mollis,  [Lat.)         J 

Molto,  (It.)     Much. 

Moniuszko,  S.  1819-1872.  An  im- 
portant composer  of  operas,  etc. 
Lived  in  Warsaw. 

Monochord.  An  experimental  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  sound- 
board, with  a  single  string 
stretched  across. 

Monodla.   )  A  movement   in  which 

Monody.  -*  the  melody  is  carried  in 
a  single  voice.     See  page  81. 

Monteverde,  Claudio.  Celebrated 
opera  composer.      See  page  104. 

Moonlight  Sonata.  A  name  applied 
to  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  27, 
No.  2. 

Morcean,  [Fr.)  mor-so.  A  refined 
composition  or  passage. 

Mordente,  {It.)  mor-den^ta.  A 
shake.     See  page  65. 

Morendo,    {It.)  1    Gradually     dying 

Moriente,  {It)   f       away. 

Morgan,  Geo.  W.  The  distinguished 
organ  virtuoso,  was  born  in 
England  1827.  For  several 
years  has  been  a  prominent 
musician  in  New  York. 

Morgenlied,  ( Ger. )    Morning  song. 

Mosclielles,  Ignaz.  1794  -  1870. 
One  of  the  greatest  pianists  of 
his  time.  For  several  years  was 
connected  with  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatorium. 

Moses  in  Egypt.     Opera  by  Rossini. 

Mosso,  {It.)     Movement. 
.3 


Moszkowski,  Moritz.  Born  1853. 
A  very  distinguished  pianist  in 
Berlin.  Has  composed  many 
excellent  pieces  for  pianoforte. 

Motette.  A  sacred  composition  sim- 
ilar to  the  anthem.     See  page  84. 

Motive,  I  The  germ  of  a  theme. 

Motivo,(7/.)  )      See  page  75. 

Moto,   {It.)  I  Motion,  movement. 

Motus,  (It.)  ) 

Movement,  \  One  of  the  divis- 

Movimento,  (7^.)  /ions  of  a  compo- 
sition. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang.  1756-1791. 
One  of  the  greatest  musicians 
that  ever  lived.      See  page  119. 

M,  P.   Abbreviation  for  mezzo  piano. 

M.  S.  Abbreviation  for  mano  sin- 
istra. 

MiiS.  Bac.  Abbreviation  for  Bach- 
elor of  Music. 

Mus.  Doc.  Abbreviation  for  Doctor 
of  Music. 

Music.  The  science  of  melodic  and 
harmonic  combinations  of 
sounds. 

Musicale,  {It.)     Musical. 

Musician.  A  person  skilled  in  the 
production  of  music. 

Music  of  the  Future.    See  page  134. 

Muta,  {It.)     Change. 

Mutation  Stops.  Organ-stops  of 
less  than  8  ft.  tone. 

Mute.     A  damper. 

N. 

Nachschlag,  {Ger.)     An  after  note-. 

Nachspiel,  {Ger.)  Afterpiece,  post- 
lude. 

Nachtstuecke.  See  Nocturne.  The 
name  of  several  pieces  by  Schu- 
mann. 

Natur.al.  A  sign  used  to  cancel  the 
effect  of  a  sharp  or  flat.  Also 
called  '  cancel'.     Seepage49, 

Natural  Key,  or  Scale.  This  name, 
in  absence  of  a  better  one,  is 
applied  to  the  key  or  scale  of  C 
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major,   because   it   requires   no 

signatui-e. 
Neapolitan  Sixth.    A  chord  of  the 

sixth,    wliich   contains   a   minor 

8rd  and  minor  6th. 
Necessario,  {It.)     Necessary.     Not 

to  be  omitted. 
Neck.     The  long  slender  part  of  a 

violin,   or  other   similar  instru- 
ments. 
Negligeiite,      {It.)       nel-ye-jen^ta. 

Negligent. 
Negli^entemeiite,    {It.)  nel-ye-jen- 

ta-men^ta.     Negligently. 
JVegligenza,     {It.)      nel-ye-jen-tsa. 

Negligence. 
Negli,  {It.)  neKye. 
Nei,     {It.)   na^e. 
Nel,    {It.) 
Nella,  (/^.) 
Neruda,  Mine.  Wilhelinine.    Born 

1840.     A  very  popular  violinist, 

both   in    England   and    on    the 

continent. 


In  the,  at  the. 


Net,   {Fr.)   na. 
Nette,  {Fr.)  net. 
Neu,  (  Ger.)  noi. 
Neue  Zeitsclirift, 


Clearly,  plainl3^ 


New. 
A  musical  peri- 
odical, edited  for  a  long  time  by 
Schumann,     See  page  13'2. 

Neuniae,  {Lat.pl.)  The  name  of 
the  ancient  characters  used  in 
musical  notation.  See  page 
41. 

Nenn,  (  Ger.)  noin.     Nine. 

Nevada,  Emma.  The  stage  name 
of  Miss  Emma  Wixon,  who  was 
born  in  Nevada,  about  1860. 
She  IS  a  soprano  singer  of  mod- 
erate power,  but  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Has  sung  with  excel- 
lent success  in  the  principal 
European  and  American  cities. 

New  England  Conservatory  of 
JInsic.  This  remarkable  school 
of  music,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
is  located  on  Franklin  Square, 
Boston.     It  was   established   in 


1853,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  by  the  present  Director, 
Dr.  Eben  Tourjee.  About  four- 
teen 3'ears  later  it  was  moved  to 
Boston,  since  which  time  it  has 
met  with  the  greatest  success, 
having  an  annual  attendance  of 
more  than  two  thousand  students, 
and  containing  a  faculty  of  over 
one  hundred  professors. 

Nicht,  {Ger.)  Not;  as  'nicht  zu 
geschwind,'  not  too  quick. 

Niebehingen,  Der  Ring  des.  A 
series  of  four  operas  b,y  Richard 
Wagner.     See  page  134. 

Niemann,  Albert.  Born  1831.  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  Tenor  singers 
of  the  present  time.  Resides  in 
Berlin. 

Nillson,  Mme.  Christine.  Was 
born  1843,  in  Sweden.  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  living  Soprano 
singers.  Has  made  several  con- 
cert tours  through  the  United 
States,  besides  having  sung  con- 
tinually throughout  Europe  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Ninth.  The  interval  which  is  equal 
to  an  octave  and  a  second. 

Nobile,  {It.)     Noble,  grand. 

Nobilmente,  (/«;.)     Nobly. 

Nocturne.  A  night  song.  A  quiet 
style  of  composition.  See  page 
84. 

Node.  A  point  of  no  vibration. 
See  page  18. 

Non,  {It.)  Not;  as  'non  troppo,'  not 
too  much. 

Nona,  {It.)     A  ninth. 

Nonet,    (//.)    1  A    composition    de- 

Nonetto,  (/^.)  ^  signed  for  nine 
voices. 

Non  Molto,  {It.)     Not  much. 

Norma.     Opera  by  Bellini. 

Nota,  {It.)     A  note. 

Notation.  The  art  of  properly  repre- 
sentino;  ideas  in  writing.  See 
page  41. 
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Notes.  The  characters  used  in  writ- 
ing music  for  determining  the 
pitch  and  duration  of  tones. 

Notturno,  {It.)     See  Nocturne. 

Novelleteii.  The  name  given  by 
Schumann  to  his  eight  compo- 
sitions forming  Opus  21. 

Novello.  The  name  of  a  musical 
family  in  London.  The  father, 
Vincent  Novello,  (1781-18(;i,) 
was  a  prominent  organist  and 
composer.  His  daughter,  Clara, 
born  1818,  v^as,  during  her  best 
years,  the  first  soprano  singer  in 
England.  Several  other  daugh- 
ters were  also  prominent  vocal- 
ists. The  eldest  son,  Joseph, 
was  especially'  important  as  a 
great  bass  singer. 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  This  cele- 
brated fii'm  of  music  publishers 
in  London,  was  founded  by  the 
preceding  family,  and  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  houses  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. 

Nozze  de  Figaro.    Opera  by  Mozart. 

Nuances,  ( Fr. )  nii-iings^  The  lights 
and  shades,  in  expression. 

Nuit  Blances.  Restless  nights.  Ste- 
phen Heller  uses  this  term  as  the 
title  of  his  set  of  pieces  forming 
Op.  82. 

o. 

0.  (7^.)     Or,  either. 

Oakley,  Sir  Herbert  S.,  Mus.  Doc. 

Born  1830.  Lived  in  England 
and  Germany.  For  twenty  years 
has  held  the  chair  of  music  in 
the  University  at  Edinburg.  He 
is  a  learned  musician,  and  com- 
poser of  much  vocal  music. 

Obbligato,  {It)  Necessary.  The 
important  part. 

Ober,  ((?er.)     Over. 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
One  of  the  best  music  schools 
in   America.      Was  established 


at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  connected 
with  Oberlin  College,  in  1865, 
with  John  P.  Morgan  as  director. 
Since  1871  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Rice. 

Oberon.     Opera  by  C.  M.  Weber. 

Oberwerk,  (  Ger.)  The  upper  man- 
ual of  an  organ. 

Oblig-ato,  (//.)     Same  as  Obbligato. 

Oblique  Motion.  Occurs  between 
two  voices  when  one  remains 
stationary  while  the  other  is 
either  ascending  or  descending. 

Oboe,  (Cer.)  The  name  of  a  wooden 
reed  instrument,  similar  to  the 
clarionet.  Also  an  organ-stop 
of  reed  quality. 

Octachord.  An  instrument  which 
includes  eight  degrees. 

Octaphonic.     Having  eight  voices. 

Octava,  {Lat.)  )  The    eighth    tone. 

Octave,  )  An   interval  which 

includes  eight  diatonic  degrees. 
The  name  of  an  organ-stop  of 
4  ft.  tone.     See  page  50. 

Octette,  (/^.)   \A    composition    de- 
etto,  [It) 
voices. 


Octetto 


signed    for    eight 


Od,    {It)     Or,  either. 

Ode.     A  song.     A  lyric  air. 

Oder,  (Cer.)     Or,  or  else. 

Oesten,  Theodore.  1813-1870.  An 
excellent  pianoforte  teacher  and 
composer  of  light  pianoforte 
pieces.     Lived  in  Berlin. 

Oeuvre,  {Fr.)  liver.  Work,  the 
number  of  a  composition. 

Offenbach,  Jacques.  1819-1880.  A 
prolific  writer  of  light  operas, 
conductor,  etc.     Lived  in  Paris. 

Offertoire,    {Fr.)      i  In   church,    a 

Offertorlum,  {Lat)  K-oluntary  giv- 

Offertory,  J  en  during  the 

offertory. 

Oflcleide,  (7/.)  A  species  of  French: 
horn. 

Ohne,  (Cer.)     Without. 

Ole  Bull.     See  Bull. 
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Olio.  A  collection  of  miscellaneous 
pieces. 

^"^"f  \{Lat.)     All. 
Omnia,   ) 

Once  marked,  or  one  lined,  octaye. 

The  next  octave  above  the  small 
octave.     See  page  50. 

Onslow,  George.  1784-1853.  A 
prominent  composer  in  France. 

Op.     Abbreviation  of  Opus. 

Open  Diapason.  The  leading  stop 
in  the  organ,  of  8  ft.  flue  tone. 

Open  Harmony.  Harmony  in  which 
the  three  upper  voices  are  not 
contained  within  the  compass 
of  an  octave. 

Open  Pipes.  Organ  pipes  which 
are  open  at  the  top.    See  page  19. 

Opera,  {It.)  A  dramatic  compo- 
sition set  to  music.  See  page 
103  and  85. 

Opera  Bouffe,  (/^.)  Comic  Opera. 
See  page  85. 

Operetta,  (/«!.)  A  little  Opera.  See 
page  85. 

Opliicleide.     A  large  bass  horn. 

Opus,  or  Op.  [Lat.)  Work.  Used 
by  composers  in  place  of  the 
word  '  number'. 

Oratorio.  A  sacred  musical  drama. 
See  page  85  and  103. 

Orchestra.  That  part  of  a  theatre 
where  the  musical  instruments 
are  played.  Also  the  name  of 
the  musicians,  taken  collect- 
ively. 

Orchestration.  See  Instrumenta- 
tion. 

Ordinario,  {It.)     Ordinary. 

Organ.  A  wind  instrument  of  very 
ancient  origin,  with  numerous 
pipes  and  stops,  admitting  of  a 
variety  of  combinations  and 
effects;  usually  containing  two 
or  three  manuals,  besides  the 
pedal  keyboard.  The  organ  is 
often  called  the  king  of  musical 
instruments. 


Organo  Pleno,  or  Pieno,  {It. )  Full 
Organ. 

Organ  Point.  A  bass  note  con- 
tinued whiile  the  upper  voices 
occupy  several  different  harmo- 
nies. 

Organ  Tone.  A  tone  which  con- 
tinues throughout  its  length  with- 
out change  of  power.  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  sign  = . 

Organum.  An  ancient  system  of 
Harmony.     See  page  95. 

Orgel,  {Ger.)     Organ. 

Orgel-Stuecke,  ( Ger.)  Organ  pieces. 

Ornato,  {It.)  Ornamented,  embell- 
ished. 

Oscnro,  [It.)     Obscure. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  E.  Aline.  An  impor- 
tant soprano  singer  of  the  pres- 
ent time.     Is  a  native  of  Boston. 

Ossia,  [It.)     Or,  or  else. 

Ossia  Piu  Facile.  Or  else  in  this, 
easier  way. 

Ostinato,  {It.)     Obstinate. 

Otium,  {Lat.)  Slow,  equivalent  to 
Adagio. 

Ottava,  {It.)  An  octave.  Ottava 
alta,  or  8va,  an  octave  higher. 
Ottava  bassa,  or  8va  bassa,  or 
'8va',  written  below  the  notes, 
an  octave  below. 

Ottetto,  {It.)     In  eight  parts. 

Ou,    {Fr.)     Or. 

Ouseley,  Rev.  F.  A.  Born  1825.  An 
excellent  theorist  and  composer. 
Occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  Oxford. 

Overtones.     See  Harmonics. 

Overture.  An  instrumental  pre^ 
lude.  An  introductory  move- 
ment given  by  the  orchestra  be- 
fore an  opera,  oratorio,  or  other 
extended  composition, 

P. 

P.     Abbreviation  for  Piano. 
Pacatamente,     {It.)       Peacefully 
quietl}'. 
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Paean.     A  triumphant  song. 

Paganini,  Nicolo.  1 784-1840.  The 
eminent  violinist.  Native  of 
Genoa.  Was  the  most  wonder- 
ful violinist  of  his  time. 

Paine,  Joliii  K.  Born  18H9,  at  Port- 
land, Me.  Is  an  eminent  theorist 
and  excellent  composer.  Since 
1862  has  been  musical  director 
in  Harvard  University. 

Paisiello,  triovanni.  1741  -  1815. 
One  of  the  celebrated  composers 
of  Italian  opera.  Lived  in 
Naples. 

Paladilhe,  Emile.  Born  1844.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  French 
composers  of  the  present   time. 

Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pierlui^i. 
The  greatest  musician  of  the 
16th  century.     See  page  100. 

Palmer,  H.  R.,  Mns.  Doc.  Born 
1834,  in  New  York  State.  Is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
ductors of  the  present  time.  An 
excellent  theorist,  author  and 
composer.  Resides  in  New 
York. 


Pandean  Pipes.  An  ancient  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  several  pipes 
fastened  together. 

Pandero,  (Spa.)     See  Timbrel. 

Panofka,  Heinrich.  Born  1807. 
A  prominent  violinist  and  voice 
teacher  in  Paris. 

Pantaleone.  An  old  instrument 
similar  to  the  dulcimer,  but  much 
larger. 

Pantomime.  A  theatrical  or  musi- 
cal entertainment  given  in  dumb 
show.  The  musical  accompani- 
ment must  be  instrumental. 

Papae  Marcelli.  Name  of  a  Mass 
by  Palestrina.     See  page  100. 

Papillons.  The  name  given  by  Schu- 
mann to  his  twelve  pianoforte 
pieces  which  constitute  Op.  2. 


Parallel  Keys.  A  major  key  and 
its  relative  minor  are  sometimes 
so  called. 

Parallel  Motion.  Said  of  two  voices 
when  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Paraphrase.  A  simpler  or  clearer 
arrangement  of  a  piece  than  the 
original  text. 

Pareppa  Rosa,  Enplirosyne.  1839- 
1875.  The  great  soprano  singer 
of  Scotland.  Was  in  America 
from  1865-'70,  where  she  met 
with  extraordinary  success. 

Parker,  J.  C.  D.  Born  1828,  in 
Boston.  Is  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian. Translator  of  a  popular 
edition  of  Richter's  Harmony, 
etc.     Lives  in  Boston. 

Parlando,  (7^.)  "I  Accented.    Inreci- 

Parlante,  (li.)  /tative  or  declama- 
tory style. 

Parnassum.  See  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum. 

Parodia,  (/if.)  |A  change    in    the 

Parody.  /words  or  music  of 

the  text,  to  fulfill  a  new  purpose. 

Paroles,  {Fr.)  pii-roK.  Words 
adapted  for  music. 

Parsifal.  A  festival  drama  by 
Wagner. 

Parsons,  Albert  R.  Born  1847,  at 
Sandusky,  0.  Is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  musicians  of  New  York, 
where  he  is  especially  distin- 
guished as  a  teacher  of  piano- 
forte and  theory. 

Parte,  {It.)  A  part,  a  separate 
voice. 

Parte  Cantante.    The  vocal  part. 

Partita,  {It)     Variation. 

Partition,  (F7\)   }  -n^  „ 

-r^     ^.^       \\     \  rl*ull  score. 

Partitur,  {Ger.)  ) 

Pas,    {Fr.)  pa.     A  step  in  dancing. 

Passacaglio,  (7^.)  pas-sa-kiil-ye-o.  \ 

Passacaille,  {Fr.)  piis-sa-kai.         i 

A  Spanish  dance. 

Passaggio,  {It.)     A  passage. 
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Passaiiiezzo,  {It.)  An  old  dance  of 
Italian  origin. 

Passapied,  {Fr.)  piis^sa-p'ya.  A 
kind  of  French  jig. 

Passing  Notes.  Those  notes  in  a 
composition  which  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  harmony,  but  serve  to 
connect  the  chords  and  elaborate 
the  melod}'. 

Passionato,  {It.)  Passionate,  with 
feeling. 

Passion  Music.  Music  written  for 
the  "Passion  week"  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Pasticio,  (7^.)     A  medle}-. 

Pastorale,  (7^.)     |A   rural    compo- 

Pastorelle,  {Fr.)  isition,  either  dra- 
matic or  instrumental. 

Patetico,(70         (  Pathetic. 

Patlietique,  (F/-.)  ) 

Patlietique,  Sonata.  Name  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  13. 

Patimento,  (7/.)  Grief,  afflic- 
tion. 

Patti,  Adelina.  Born  1843,  at  Mad- 
rid. At  present  is  considered 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world. 
Possesses  a  soprano  voice  of 
wondrous  beauty,  with  a  com- 
pass easilj'  reaching  F  in  alt. 
On  a  recent  American  engage- 
ment she  received  the  enormous 
salary  of  $5,000  a  night  for  her 
services.  Carlotta  Patti,  an 
elder  sister,  is  also  an  eminent 
singer.     Resides  in  Weimar. 

Pauer,  Ernst.  Born  1826.  An 
eminent  pianist  and  composer. 
Lived  in  London.  Native  of 
Vienna. 

Paul,  Oscar.  Born  1836.  A  prom- 
inent Prof  in  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatorium.  Is  a  distinguished 
writer  and  teacher. 

Pausa,  (7^.)  1  The  sign  (o)  meaning 

Pause.  '  a  delay  of  the  chord  or 

rest  under  which  it  occurs.  This 
causes  the  note,  chord,  or  rest  to 


be  held  about  twice  its  ordinary 
length.     See  Hold. 

Parana,  (7^.)   An  old  Spanish  dance. 

Paventato,  (7«!.)  )  With    fear,   trem- 

Paventoso,  (7^.)  J      bling. 

Peal.     A  chime  of  bells. 

Pean.     See  Paean. 

Ped,  \  Denotes  the  damper 

Pedal.  \  pedal   in   the    piano- 

Pedale,  {It.)  J  forte.  See  page  55. 
(2.)  The  pedal  bass  in  the  organ. 

Pedale Doppio,  {It.)  Pedals  doubled, 
that  is  played  in  octaves. 

Pedal  Point.     See  organ  point. 

Pensoso,    (7/.)     Sadly,   mournfully. 

Pentachord.  The  ancient  scale  of 
five  tones.  A  five  stringed  in- 
strument. 

Per,  (7^.)     Through,  by,  for. 

Perabo,  Ernst.  Born  1845,  in  Ger- 
man3\  Since  1866  has  resided 
in  Boston,  where  he  occupies  a 
prominent  place  as  pianist  and 
teacher. 

Perdendo,  (7^.)      )  Gradually  dying 

Perdendosi,  (7^.)  )away;  diminish- 
ing, both  in  power  and  in  time. 

Perfect.  Octaves,  5ths  and  4ths,  are 
called  perfect  consonances.  See 
page  35. 

Period.  A  complete  musical  sen- 
tence.    See  page  73. 

Perkins.     The  name  of  a  musical 
famil}-  in  Vermont,  of  which  three 
brothers  became  musicians,  viz 
W.   0.    Perkins,    born   in    1829 
H.   S.   Perkins,    born    in    1833 
and  J.  E  Perkins,  born  in  1845, 
died  in  1875. 

Perle,  {Fr.)  per-le.  Pearly,  bril- 
liant. 

Perpetual  Fugue.  A  fugue  which 
constantl}"  leads  back  to  the 
beginning,  so  that  it  becomes 
perpetual. 

Per  recte et  retro,  {Lat.)  Forward 
then  backward. 
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Pes,   {It.)     Foot,    measure,   rhythm. 

Pesante,  [It.)  Full  of  weight,  im- 
pressive. 

Pestalozzi,  Joliaiiii.  The  celebrated 
Swiss  voice  teacher  of  the  last 
century,  who  inaugurated  the 
well  known  Pestalozzian  S3"stem 
of  teaching  singing  by  the  in- 
ductive plan. 

Petersilea,  Carlyle.  Born  1838,  in 
Boston.  Is  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian and  skillful  pianist.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Petersilea  Academy,  a 
very  popular  and  artistic  school 
in  Boston. 

Petit,  {Fr.)  pa-tec^     Small,  minute. 

Petrucci,  Ottaviaiio.  Born  14()(;. 
Was  the  first  type  printer  of 
music.     See  page  99. 

Pen,    {Fr.)  poh.     Little. 

Pen  a  pen,  {Fr.\  pdh-a-p6h.  Little 
by  little. 

Pezzo,  (//.)  pet-so.  Fragment,  a 
scattered  piece.     PI.  Pezze. 

Pfeife,  {Ger.)     Fife,  pipe. 

Phantasie,  ( Ger. )  Fantasy.  See 
Fantasia. 

Philharmonic.  Literally,  lovers  of 
harmony.  The  name  given  to 
many  musical  societies. 

Phillips,  Adelaide.  1833  -  1882. 
Native  of  England.  Since  1840 
resided  in  this  country,  where 
she  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  contralto  singers  of 
her  day. 

Phone.     The  voice.     A  sound. 

Phonetic.  Vocal.  Relating  to 
sound. 

Phrase.  A  musical  clause.  See 
page  73. 

Phrasing.  The  proper  accenting 
and  punctuating  of  phrases.  See 
page  71. 

Phrygian  Mode.  One  of  the  old 
Greek  scales.     See  page  94. 

Physharmonica.  The  name  of  a 
little  instrument  made  in  Vienna, 


which    is    quite    similar   to   the 

reed  organ. 
Piacere,  A.    {It.)   pe-at-sha-ra.     At 

pleasure.     At  the  fancy  of  the 

performer. 
Piacevole,       {It.)      pe-iit-sha-vo-la. 

Graceful,  pleasing. 
Piacevolmente,   {It.)      Gracefully. 
Piacimento,  {It.)     Pleasure,  fancy. 
Piagendo,    {It.)     Mournfully,  wail- 

ingly. 
Pianette,  or   Pianino.      A  small 

pianoforte. 
Pianissimo,  (7^.)    Exceedingly  soft- 

Abbr.  pp.     See  page  51. 
Pianiste,  (Fr.)     Pianist. 
Piano,  (7^.)     Soft.     Abbr.  p.     See 

page  51. 
Piano  Assai,  ( It. )  As  soft  as  possible. 
Piano-forte.     See  page  114. 
Piccinni,  Nicolas.    1728-1800.    The 

great    opera     composer.       See 

page  ]15. 
Piccolo.     A  little  flute.     An  organ- 
stop  of  2  ft.  tone. 
Piccolomini,  Marie.      Born    1834. 

A  prominent  Italian  singer. 
Pieno,    {It.)   pe-a-no.     Full. 
Pieta,    {It.)   pe-a-tii.       Ij^^^^^ 
Pietoso,  (7<.)pe-a-to-zo.  S 
Piffero,   (7^.)     A  fife. 
Pinafore,  H.  M.  S.     A  very  popular 

comic  opera.     Music  by  Arthur 

Sullivan,  librettoby  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Pitcli.     The  degree  of  elevation  of  a 

tone.     See  page  13. 
Pitch,  Concert.     See  Concert  pitch. 
Pitch-pipe.     A  small  pipe  used  for 

taking  the  proper  pitch.      Used 

for   the   same    purpose    as    the 

tuning  fork. 
Pin,  (7/.)  pe^oo.     More. 
Pin  a  pin.     More  and  more. 
Pizzicato,(7^.)  pet-se-kii-to.  Pinched. 

A   term    used    in    violin    music, 

meaning  that  the  bow  is  not  to 

be  used,  but  the  strings  plucked 

with  the  fingers. 
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Placi(lamente,( /^.  )pl^t-she-da-inen^- 
ta.     Placidl}',  calml}'. 

Placido,  ( It. )  plat-she^do.  Tranquil, 
placid. 

Plagal  Cadence.  That  form  of 
cadence  in  which  the  closing 
chord  is  preceded  by  the  sub- 
dominant;     See  page  77. 

Plagal  Mode.  An  ancient  Greek 
mode.     See  page  94. 

Plaidy,  Louis.  1810-1874.  The 
distinguished  pianist.  Was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory.  His  well 
known  book  of  "Technics"  has 
a  large  circulation. 

Plain  Chant.  The  old  Ecclesiastical 
■' Plain  Song."     See  page  46. 

Plaintif,  {Fr.)  pleng-teef.  Plain- 
tive, mournful. 

Plaisant,  {Fv.)  pla-zangh^  Pleas- 
ing, agreeable. 

Plantivo,  [It.)  Plaintively,  express- 
ively. 

Plaque,  [Fr.)  pla-ka''.  Struck  to- 
gether. Said  of  chords  in  oppo- 
sition to  arpeggio,  or  broken 
chords. 

Plein  Jeu,  [Fr.)  pleng-zhii.  Full 
organ. 

Pleno,    {It)     Full. 

Plus,  [Fr.)  phi.     More. 

Pochetta,  {It.)  po-tshet^ta.  A  very 
small  violin. 

Pocliettino,  (7^.)    po-ket-te''no. 

Pochetto,  {It.)  po-ket^to. 
little. 

Poco,  {It.)     Little. 

Poco  a  poco,  i^It.)  Little  by  little, 
gradually. 

Poet  and  Peasant.   Opera  by  Suppe. 

Poi,  {It.)  po^e.  Then,  afterward. 
Poi  a  poi,  by  degrees. 

Polacca,  {It.)     A  Polish  dance. 

Polka.  A  popular  dance  in  2-4 
time.     See  page  8.3. 

Polka  Mazurka.  A  slow  dance; 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 


the  last  beat  of  the  measure  re* 
ceives  the  accent. 

Polka  Redowa.     A  redowa. 

Polonaise,  (pol-o-naiz^.)  A  dignified 
Polish  dance  in  8-4  time. 

Polyphonia.  )  Many   sounds.      See 

Polyphony.    )      Page  78. 

Pomposo,  [It.)     Pompous. 

Portamento,  (7^.)  The  method  of 
gliding  from  one  tone  to  another 
with  the  voice.  This  produces 
the  most  perfect  possible  con- 
nection and  smoothness. 

Portando,  (7^.)     Sustained. 

Pasjito,  (7^.)     Quietly,  reposedly. 

Posaune,  (Cer.)     A  trumpet. 

Possibile,  (7/.)     Possible. 

Postludium,  or  Postlude.  A  clos- 
ing Voluntary. 

Potpourri,  A  medley.  A  number 
of  familiar  melodies. 

Pral  trill.  A  shake,  or  mordente. 
See  page  65. 

Precentor.     The  leader  of  a  choir. 

Precipitando,  (7^.)     Hurrying. 

Precipitato,  {It.)     Hurriedly. 

Precipitoso,  (7^.)     In  a  hurry. 

Precisione,   (7^.)     With  precision. 

Preciso,  (7^^.)     Precise. 

Prelude.  \   An     introductory 

Preludio,  {It)  J  movement  preced- 
ing the  main  part  of  a  compo- 
sition.    See  page  78. 

Premiere,  {Fr.)  prem-yair^     First. 

Preparation.  The  method  of  prop- 
erly preparing  a  dissonance. 
See  page  38. 

Presser,  Theodore.  Born  1848,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Is  an  import- 
ant musician  and  teacher  in 
Philadelphia. 

Prestamente,  (7i^. )     Hurriedly. 

Prestissimo,  (7^.)  With  extreme 
rapidity.     See  p^ge  51. 

Presto,  (7jf.)  Very  fast.  See  page  51. 

Prima,  (7^.)     First.     Principal. 

Prima  Donna,  (It.)  The  first  lady 
singer  in  an  Opera. 
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Prima  Vista,  {It.)    At  first  sight. 
Prima  Volta,  {It)    First  time.    See 

page  53. 
Prime.     The  smallest  interval. 
Primo,   {It.)      First.      Denotes  the 

upper  part  in  pianoforte  duets. 

I'he  lower  part  is  indicated  by 

the  word  '  Second©.' 
Principal.     In  the  organ,  the  most 

important  stops  of  4  ft.  tone. 
Prog-ramme  Music.    That  class  of 

music  which  aims  at  portrayal. 

See  page  86. 
Proportion.     The  relative  time  be- 
tween  notes  of  different   value. 

See  page  47. 
Pruckner,   Dionys.       Born    about 

1880.     A  prominent  pianist  and 

Prof,  in  the  Conservatorium  at 

Stuttgart. 
Prudent,  Emile.    1817-1863.    One 

of  the  most  prominent  compos- 
ers and  pianists  of  his  time  in 

Paris.     See  page  141. 
Psalmody.     The  singing  of  Psalms. 
Psalter.      A   book  containing   the 

Psalms. 
Psaltery.     An  ancient   instrument, 

similar  to  the  dulcimer. 
Punctus.     A  point,  a  dot.    Punctum 

contra  punctum,    point   against 

point. 
Percell,  Henry.     1658-1695.     The 

great  composer  of  England.    See 

page  106. 
Puritan!.     Opera  by  Bellini. 

Q. 

(juadrille.  A  French  dance.  See 
page  84. 

(Jiirtdruple.    Fourfold.    See  page  48. 

Quarter  note.    See  Crotchet. 

ijuarter  rest.  A  rest  of  the  same 
duration  as  the  quarter  note. 

Quartette.  A  composition  intended 
for  four  voices,  or  solo  instru- 
ments. 

Quasi,  (/^.)  As  if,  in  the  same  style  as. 


Quatre,(  i^r.)  kii^tr.    Four.     A  qua- 

tre  mains,  for  four  hands. 
Quaver.     An  eighth  note.     Seepage 

47. 
Querfloete,  (  Ger.)   A  German  flute. 
Questa,    [It.)     This,  or  that. 
Quickstep.     A   quick    march.     See 

page  83. 
Quieto,  {It.)     Quiet,  calm. 
Quint,  I A   fifth.      An  organ- 

Quinta,  (It.)  '  stop  which  is  tuned  a 

fifth  above  the  8  ft.  or  4  ft.  stops. 
Quintadena.    An  organ-stop  similar 

to  quintaton. 
Quintaton.      An    organ-stop   which 

sounds  the  5th  or  12th  above  the 

foundation  stops. 
Quintette.     A  composition  for  five 

voices,  or  solo  instruments. 
Quint  Gedacht.     An  organ-stop  sim- 
ilar to  Quintaton. 
Quinto,  (7^.)     A  fifth. 
Quintole.     A  group  of  five  notes  to 

be  played  in  the  time  of  four. 
Qui    Tollis.      "Thou    who    takest 

away,'   from  the  Gloria. 
Quoniam  Tu  Solus.  For  Thou  alone 

art  holy.     From  the  Gloria. 

R. 

R.  Abbreviation  for  'right',  R.H. 
right  hand. 

Raddolcendo,  {It.)  ^  Gradually  be- 

Raddolcente,  (//.)    /coming  softer. 

Radecke,  Robert.  Born  1830.  A 
very  prominent  conductor,  com- 
poser and  pianist  in  Berlin. 

Radical  Bass.  A  bass  which  is 
formed  exclusively  from  the 
roots  of  the  harmonies,  not  in- 
verted. 

Raff,  Joachim.  Born  1822,  in  Switz- 
erland. One  of  the  greatest  musi- 
cians and  composers  of  his  day. 
Was  head  of  the  Conservatorj- 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  until 
his  death  in  1882. 

Rail.   Abbreviation  for  Rallentando. 
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Eallentando,  {It.)  Gradually  grow- 
ing softer  and  slower.  See  page 
52. 

Rapidameiite,  {It.)    Rapidl}. 

Rapido,  {It  )     Rapid. 

Rappoldi,  Edward.  Born  1839. 
One  of  the  foremost  violinists 
of  Berlin 

Rapsody,  also  Rhapsody.  A  ca- 
price; a  scattered,  disconnected 
piece. 

Rasch,  {Ger.)     Swift,  brilliant. 

Re.  The  second  degree  of  a  key  in 
solfaing.     See  page  45. 

Rebec.  An  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ment, an  old-fashioned  violin. 

Rechte,  {Ge7\)  Right.  Rechte 
hand,  right  hand. 

Recital.  An  entertainment  given 
chiefly  b}'  one  performer  upon 
his  instrument. 

Recitando,  {It.)     Declamatory 

Recitative.  A  declamatory  style  of 
music.     See  page  84. 

Recreation.  A  light  composition. 
An  amusement. 

Recte  et  Retro,  (Lat.)  Forward 
and  then  backward.  A  retro- 
grade movement;  that  is,  the 
theme  played  backwards. 

Redowa.     A  Bohemian  dance. 

Reed.  In  organ  pipes,  a  flexible 
reed  which  produces  a  string- 
like  effect.  In  reed  organs,  the 
metal  tongue  which  causes  the 
sound. 

Reel.  An  old  dance,  peculiar  to 
Scotland. 

Reeves,  Sims.  Born  1822.  A  cele- 
brated English  tenor  singer. 
Has  had  few  equals  as  an  opera 
or  oratorio  singer. 

Refrain.  In  vocal  music  which  is 
made  up  of  several  stanzas.  The 
Refrain  is  a  sentence  which 
occurs  in  every  verse. 

Register.  1  An  organ-stop.    (2.)  The 

Registro.  f      compass  of  a  voice. 


Registration,  The  art  of  selecting 
the  proper  registers  or  stops  in 
playing  the  orgaii.  The  formula 
of  combinations  to  be  used  in  an 
organ  composition. 

Reicha,  Anton  J.  1770-1886.  An 
eminent  theorist  and  composer. 
Was  for  many  years  Prof,  of 
Theory  in  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. 

Reichardt,  Joliann.  1752-1814. 
For  many  years  a  prominent 
musician  and  composerin  Berlin. 

Rein,  {Ger.)     Clear,  pure. 

Reinecke,  Karl.  Born  1827.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
present  pianists  and  composers 
in  Germany.  Has  for  many 
years  been  Conductor  of  the 
celebrated  Gewandhaus  concerts 
in  Leipsic. 

Reissmann,  Augnst  Ph.  D.  Born 
1825.  A  celebrated  musician 
and  litterateur  of  Berlin.  Has 
written  many  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works  upon  musical 
subjects,  and  is  an  able  lecturer. 

Relation.  The  connection  between 
keys.     See  page  29. 

Relation,  false.    See  False  relation. 

Relative  K^ys.  Those  keys  which 
have  the  same  signature,  or  differ 
in  but  one  tone. 

Religiosament^,(/OjR3lii^^^3l 

Religioso,  {It.)  > 

Remenyi,  Eduard.  Born  1830,  in 
Hungary.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of  the  present  time. 
Has  made  several  concert  tours 
through  America  with  marked 
success.  Was  at  one  time  solo 
violinist  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
is  well  known  throughout  Europe. 

Repeat.  The  character  which  in- 
dicates that  a  passage  is  to  be 
repeated. 

Repertoire,  {Fi\)  A  collection  of 
pieces. 
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Repetition.    See  pa^e  76. 

Replica,  {It.)     Reply,  repetition. 

Reprise,  (/>. )    A  repetition. 

Requiem,  (i/tt^j  ra-qui-em.  A  mem- 
orial service.  A  Mass  in  honor 
of  the  dead. 

Resolution.  The  proper  progres- 
sion of  a  dissonance  into  a  con- 
sonance. 

Respiro,  [It.)     To  take  breath. 

Rest.  The  character  indicating  si- 
lence.    See  page  47. 

Retardation.  A  ritard.  Also  an 
inverted  suspension  in  harmony. 

Retro.     Backward. 

R.  H.    Abbreviation  for  '  right  hand.' 

Rhapsody.     See  Rapsody. 

Rlieinberger,  Joseph.     Born  1859. 
One  of  the  leading  composers  and 
musicians  of  the    present   day. 
Resides  in  Munich. 

Rhythm.  Reirularity  of  movement. 
See  page  71. 

Rhythmical.  According  to  the  laws 
of  rhythm. 

Rice,  Fenelon  B.,  Mus.  Doc.  An 
excellent  and  learned  musician. 
Was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1841.  Fin- 
ished his  musical  studies  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatorium,  and  has 
for  a  number  of  3'ears  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Oberlin,  0. 

Richards,  Rrinley.  1819-1885.  A 
l»roininent  pianist  and  teacher 
in  London. 

Richardson,  Nathan.  1830-1858. 
Born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  Stud- 
ied several  years  abroad,  and 
afterward  located  in  Boston.  Is 
the  author  of  "  Richardson's 
Method  for  Pianoforte",  which 
has  had  an  unparalleled  sale,  but 
is  now  being  rapidly  superseded 
by  more  modern  works. 

Richter,  Ernst  Friedrich.  1808- 
1879.  The  cpl('I)nited  Theorist. 
Was  for  many  years  a  prominent 


writer  and  instructor  in  Leipsic. 
Is  author  of  the  standard  work? 
upon  Harmony,  Fugue  and 
Counterpoint. 

Rienzi.     Opera  by  Wagner. 

Rigoletto,  {It.)  A  round  dance. 
( 2. )  Name  of  an  Opera  by  VerdL 

Rig'ore,  {It.)  Exactness,  rigorous- 
ness. 

Rig'oroso,  {It.)  Rigorous,  precise, 
exact. 

Rinforzando,  [It.)  Abbr.  Rinf.  or 
Rf  Forcibly,  with  great  em- 
phasis. 

Rink,  Johann  C.  H.  1770-1846. 
The  great  organist.  Lived  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  Was  an 
important  composer  for  organ. 
Best  known  by  his  Preludes, 
Chorals,  and  especially  the 
"Practical  Organ  School." 

Risoluto,  ;  ii!. )     Resolute. 

Risvegliato,  {It.)     Awakened. 

Rit.  I  Abbreviations  for   Ritar- 

Ritard.     )      dando. 

Ritardando,  {It.)  Gradually  slack- 
ening the  speed,  growing  slower. 

Riten.     Abbreviation  for  Ritenuto. 

Ritenente,  (7^;.)  "I  Slower,    suddenly 

Ritenuto,  (/if.)    »      held  back. 

Ritornel,  (/^.)    "lA  melody  played 

Ritorneno,(  It. )  i  between  the  scenes 
of  an  oi)era,  a  kind  of  interlude. 
Also  a  repetition. 

Ritter,  Frederic  Louis,  Mus.  Doc. 
Born  1834,  in  Strassberg.  Came 
to  America  when  quite  young; 
spent  some  years  in  Cincinnati 
and  New  York.  Since  1867  has 
been  Musical  Director  in  Vassar 
College.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  is  also  an  ac- 
complished musician,  writer  and 
critic. 

Rive  King-,  Julie,  (re-vay  )  One 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  brill- 
iant lady  pianists  of  the  present 
day.      Was   born    in     1858,     at 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Studied  for 
some  time  with  Liszt,  at  Weimaj-, 
where  she  gained  great  distinc- 
tion. After  returning  to  this 
country  she  married  Mr.  F.  H. 
King,  of  New  York,  where  she 
now  resides. 

Rohr,  (  Ger.)     A  reed. 

RohrFlote,  (Ger.)  A  reed  flute. 
An  organ-stop  of  the  same  qual- 
ity of  tone. 

BoIe,(i^r. )  rol.  The  part  which  a  per- 
son performs  in  a  play  or  opera. 

Romance.  A  pleasing  and  refined 
composition,  written  without  re- 
gard to  strict  '  Form  '. 

Romantic  Music.     See  page  88. 

Romanza.  {It.)     See  Romance. 

Rondeau,  (i<^r.)ron-do^  I  ^  Round. 

Rondo,  {It)  i 

See  page  82. 

Rondino,     {It.)       J  Diminutive    of 

Rondoletto,    (7^.)    )      Rondo. 

Root.  The  fundamental  note  of  a 
chord. 

Root,  Frederic  W,  The  distin- 
guished son  of  Geo.  F.  Root, 
was  born  in  Boston,  in  1846.  Is 
considered  one  of  the  best  of 
American  voice  teactiers.  Re- 
sides in  Chicago. 

Root,  Creorge  F.,  Mus.  Doc.  Born 
1820,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.  One 
of  the  best  known  American 
songwriters;  a  prominent  cho- 
rus conductor,  and  teacher  of 
vocal  music.  Since  1860  has 
resided  in  Chicago. 

Rossini,  Giacomo.  1792-1868.  The 
celebrated  writer  of  Italian  opera. 
See  page  136 

Rotondo,  {It.)     Full,  round. 

Roulade,  {Fr.)  roo-lahd'.  A  vocal 
cadenza;  a  run,  the  voice  using 
but  one  syllable. 

Round.     A  Canon. 

Roundelay.  An  old  ccantry  fcullad 
in  the  form  of  a  Round 


Rubato,  (/i!.)  'Stolen'.  A  varying 
of  tempo,  robbing  the  time  from 
one  note  in  order  to  lengthen 
another. 

Rubiui,  Giovanni.  1795-1854.  Dur- 
ing his  day  was  considered  the 
greatest  living  tenor  singer. 
L:ved  chiefly  in  Romano. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  G.  Born  1829. 
One  of  the  greatest  pianoforte 
virtuosi  in  the  world.  Lives  in 
St.  Petersburg.     See  page  139. 

Rudersdorff,  Emilia.  The  well 
known  voice  teacher  in  Boston. 
Was  born  in  Russia,  in  1822. 
After  spending  some  years  in 
Germany  and  England,  she  came 
to  America.  Mme.  R.  has  been 
a  distinguished  singer,  as  well  as 
teacher,  and  was  in  that  capacity 
very  popular  while  in   London. 

Run.  A  rapid  passage  of  single 
notes.     See  Roulade. 

Rust,  Willielm.  Born  1822.  A  hh 
tinguished  musician  ana'  com 
poser.  Has  for  several  a  ears 
been  a  Prof,  of  Theory  at  Stern's 
Conservatory  in  Berlin. 

s. 

Saclibut,     See  Trombone. 
Sacred  Music.     See  page  84. 
Saengerfest,  (  6^er. )     A  festival  of 

music. 
Saint  Saens,  Clias.  C.     Born  1835. 

One  of  the  foremost  com]iosers 

in  France.     A  fine  organist  and 

pianist.     Native  of  Pans. 
Saiicjoiral,    (Fr.)     An    organ    reed 

svop  of  8  ft.  tone. 
Salterella,    (It.)     An  old   Italian 

dance. 
Saltero,  ^i!.  \     The  Psalter. 
Sanctus,  (Xa^.l  Holy;  a  movement 

in  the  Mass. 
Sanf t,  (  G^e?'.  i      1     Gentle,  delicate;. 
Sanftig,  (Ger.)    >         smooth. 
Sans,  i  Fr.)  sang'.     Withouf. 
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Sarabande.    An  old  fashioned  dance. 

Sarti,  Giuseppe.  1729-1802.  In 
his  day  was  one  of  the  import- 
ant composers  of  Italian  Opera. 

Satz,  (  6^e?\ )     Piece,  composition. 

Saxhorn.  A  brass  horn,  invented 
by  M.  Sax. 

Saxophones.  A  set  of  horns  of 
different  sizes,  invented  by  Sax. 

Scale.  The  tones  of  a  key  taken  in 
successive  order.     See  page  27. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico.  1683-1757. 
A  great  composer  and  virtuoso. 
See  page  105. 

Scemamlo,   (It.)     See  Diminuendo. 

Sceua,  {It.)  sha-n'a.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  act  in  the  opera.  A 
scene. 

Scharwenka,  Xavier.    Born  1840 
A  very  talented  pianist  and  com- 
poser  in    Berlin.     His   brother, 
Philipp,  (1847,)  is  also  an  excel- 
lent musician. 

Scherzando,  [It.)  sker-tsiin^do. 
Lively,  playful. 

Scherzo,  {It.)  sker^tso.  A  playful 
movement.     See  page  82. 

Scherzoso,  {It.)  sker-tso^zo.  Spor- 
tive, playful. 

Schietto,  {It.)  ske-et^to.  Simple, 
common. 

Schiller.    See  page  141. 

Schlag,  {Ger.)  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
Schlaginstrumente,  instruments 
of  percussion. 

Schmidt,  Alois  G.  Born  1827,  in 
Hanover.  Is  an  excellent  pian- 
ist, composer  and  teacher. 

Schnell,  (  Ger.)  Rapidly,  with  speed. 

Schneller,  {Ger.)  Quicker,  more 
rapidly.  (2.)  A  Mordente.  See 
page  65. 

Schottisch,  (  Ger.)  A  dance  in  2-4 
time.     See  page  83. 

Schubert,  Franz  P.  1797-1828. 
The  great  German  song  writer. 
See  page  125. 

Schuihof,  Julius.     Born  1825.     An 


eminent  pianist,   and  composer 

of  pleasing   pieces.       Lives   in 

Dresden. 
Schultze,  Eduard.      A   celebrated 

German  violinist.     Born    about 

1830.     For  many  years  has  re- 
sided in  Boston. 
Schumann,  Clara  Wieck.      Born 

1819.  at  Leipsic.     The  greatest 

lady  pianist  ever  known.     Wife 

of  Robert  Schumann.     See  page 

132. 
Schumann,  Robert.      1810-1856. 

One  of  the  greatest  composers 

of  the  modern  school.    See  page 

131. 
Sciolto,  {It.)  she-oKto.     Light,  easy, 

free. 
Scordare,  {It.)     To  be  out  of  tune. 
Score.      All   the   staves   which   are 

connected    by   a    brace.       See 

page  51. 
Scorrendo,  {It.)     A  legato  style  of 

gliding  from  one  tone  to  thenext. 
Se,  (7^.)     If,  as,  provided. 
Seasons,  The.     Oratorio  by  Haydn. 

See  page  118. 
Secco,  {It.)  sek^ko.    Unadorned,  dry 
Sechs,  (  Ger. )     Six. 
Second.     The  interval  which  covers 

two  diatonic  degrees. 
Seconda  Volta,  {It.)     Second  time. 

See  page  53. 
Secondo,  (/^.)    Second.    The  second 

part.     The  lower  or  bass  part  in 

a  pianoforte  duet.     See  Prime. 
Section.     Part  of  a  musical  period. 

See  page  73. 
Secular  Music.    See  page  84. 
Se^nare,  {It.)  seng-yii^re.     To  beat 

the  time. 
Segno,  {If.)  seng^yo.     A  sign.     Da) 

Segno,  from  the  sign. 
Seg.,e..do,  (/< )  )  ^       f^„^„i 
Seguente,  {It. )    ) 

Segue,  (7^.)    \  Follows.     Go  on  i\. 
Seguito,  (7^.)  i     the  same   manner. 

As  foHows. 
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Segiiiido,  {Spa.)     Second. 

Sehr,  [Ger.)     Very,  much. 

Sei,  {It.)  sa^e.     Six. 

Selah,  (sa^la.)  An  ancient  term 
calling  for  the  interlude,  or  an- 
swer of  trumpets. 

Semi,  {Lat.)     Half 

Semibreve.  The  whole  note.  See 
page  46. 

Semibreve  Rest.  The  rest  which 
equals  the  semibreve  in  duration. 

Semi-cliorus.  Half  of  the  chorus. 
A  small  chorus. 

Semidemisemiquaver.  See  Hemi- 
demisemiquaver. 

Semiquaver.  A  sixteenth  note. 
Semiquaver  Rest,  a  sixteenth 
rest.     See  page  47. 

Semiramide.     Opera  by  Gluck. 

Semitone.  A  halftone.  The  small- 
est interval  on  tlie  pianoforte. 

Semplice,  (It.)  sem-ple^tsha.  Sim- 
ple, plain. 

Semplicemente,  {It.)  Simple,  in  a 
plain  manner. 

Sempre,  {It.)  sem-pra.  Always, 
constantl3\ 

Sensible,  {It.)  Sensible,  with  ex- 
pression. 

Sentence.  A  diminutive  Anthem. 
See  page  84. 

Seiitimento,  {It.)  With  sentiment, 
expressive. 

Sejiza,  {It.)  Without.  Senza  ac- 
compagnamento,  without  accom- 
paniment. 

Se  piace,  {It.)    At  pleasure. 

Sei>tet.  A  composition  designed  for 
seven  voices,  or  solo  instruments. 

Septime,  {Ger.)  A  seventh.  See 
Intervals. 

Septiole.  A  group  of  seven  notes 
to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four. 

Sequence.  /  A  regular  order  ol 

S(^qiienza,  (7^.)  )      progression. 

Serapliine.     See  Harmonium. 

Serenade,  ( Fr.)  ■)  An  evening  song 

Serenata,  {It.)    ^  given  out  of  doors. 


(2.)  A  light  style  of  instrumentaN 

composition. 
Sereno,  (7^.)     Serene,  tranquil. 
Seria,   (7/.)      ,  ^  ,,    ^ ,     ,, 

Serio,    (It.)        Serious  full  of  depth 
«     .        ■      '  ,    I      and  feeling. 
Serioso,(7^.)  J 

Serpegg-iando,  (7^.)  Quietly  ad- 
vancing. 

Serpente,  (7^.)  An  old  bass  horn, 
in  shape  resembling  a  serpent. 

Serrata,  (7^.)     A  closing  piece. 

Sesquialtera,  (  Lat.)  A  mixture  stop 
in  the  organ. 

Sesta,  or  Sesto,  (7^.)    A  sixth. 

Sestet.     See  Sextette. 

Sestola,  {It.)    See  Sextole. 

Sette,    (7^.)     Seven. 

Settima,  (7/.)     A  seventh. 

Setzer,  (  Ger.)     A  composer. 

Seventh.  The  interval  which  is  one 
diatonic  degree  less  than  an 
octave. 

Sexta,  {Lat.)     A  sixth. 

Sextette,  (7^.)  A  composition  for 
six  voices,  or  solo  instruments. 

Sextolet.  A  group  of  six  notes  to 
be  played  in  the  time  of  four. 
See  page  56. 

Sextuple  time.  Is  composed  of 
measures  containing  six  beats 
each.     See  page  48. 

Sfog-ato,  (7^.)     A  high  soprano. 

Sforzando,      (7^.)      sfor-tsan-do.    \ 

Sforzato,      (7^.)      sfor-tsa-to.  < 

Forced.  Denotes  that  a  certain 
note  or  chord  is  to  be  specially 
emphasized. 

Sfz.     Abbreviation  for  Sforzando. 

Sgambati,  Giovanni.  Born  1848. 
Is  a  very  important  pianist  and 
composer  in  Rome. 

Shake.     A  trill.     See  Trill. 

Sharp.  The  character  which  de- 
notes the  raising  of  a  tone  a 
half  step.     See  page  40. 

Sharp,  doub'e.     See  double  sharp. 

Sherwin,  Wni.  F.  Rorn  in  Mass, 
1826.     An  excellent  conductor, 
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and  composer  of  sacred  music, 
fs  a  prominent  Prof,  in  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton. 

Sherwood,  Wm.  H.  One  of  the 
foreinost  American  pianoforte 
virtuosi.  Was  born  at  Lyons, 
N.  y.,  in  1854.  Studied  about 
four  years  in  Europe,  witii  the 
greatest  instructors.  For  several 
years  S.  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  musicians  and  teach- 
ers in  Boston,  but  has  recentl}^ 
removed  to  New  York. 

Mlift.  A  change  in  the  position  of 
the  hand  on  the  fingerboard  of 
the  violin. 

Short  Appog-giatura.  A  grace  note 
which  receives  ver}-  little  time 
and  no  accent.     See  page  58. 

Si.  The  seventh  degree  in  solfaing. 
(2.)  The  note  B,  in  Italy  and 
France.     See  page  45. 

Sibemol,  (^r.)     B  flat. 

Sieiliano,  {It.)     A  Sicilian  dance. 

Si  diese,  {Fr.)    B  sharp. 

Signature.      The    sharps    or    flats 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stave   to   show    the   key.      See  i 
page  50. 

Signe,  {Fr.)  se'n.     See  Segno. 

Simile,  {It)  \  Similarly,  in  the  same 

Simili,  {It)  J       t^anner. 

Sin  al  fine,  {It.)     To  the  end. 

Sincope,   {It)     See  Syncopation. 

Sinfonia,  {It)     See  Symphony. 

Singen,    {Ger.)     To  sing. 

Singer,  Edmund.  Born  1831.  An 
eminent  violinist,  and  teacher  in 
Stuttgart. 

Sin<j;-spiel,  {Ger.)  Song  play.  A 
melodrama. 

Sinistra,  {Lat.)     Left  hand. 

Sin,   {It.) 

Sino,  {It,) 

■Siren.  An  instrument  for  estimat- 
ino-  the  rapidity  of  vibrations. 
o'^?  page  15. 


As  far  as,  to  the. 


Sistine  Choir.  The  Papal  Choir. 
See  page  95. 

Si  tace,  {It.)     Keep  silent. 

Si  Volga,   {It.)     Turn  over  the  leaf. 

Sivori,  Ernst.  Born  1817,  at  Genoa. 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian 
violinists. 

Slargando,  {It)  Broadening,  grow- 
ing slower. 

Slentando,  {It.)  Gradually  becom- 
ing slower. 

Slur.  A  curved  line  written  over 
two  notes.     See  page  52. 

Small  Octave.  The  octave  lying 
next  above  middle  C.  See  page 
50. 

Smanioso,   {It.)     Furious. 

Smart,  (jJeorge.  1776-1867.  Cele- 
brated organist,  and  arranger  of 
organ  music,  composer,  etc. 
Lives  in  London. 

Smith,  Sydney.  Born  1839.  A 
light,  but  popular  composer  and 
arranger  of  pianoforte  pieces. 
Lives  in  London. 

Smorcndo,  {It.)  )  Gradually  becom- 

Smorzando,(/^.)  )  ing  softer,  becom- 
ing extinguished. 

Snare  Drum.  The  small  drum  used 
in  brass  bands. 

Soave,    {It)  I    Sweetly,    deli- 

Soavemente,(//.)    )       cately. 

Sodermann,  Johann.  1832-1876. 
One  of  the  greatest  Swedish  com- 
posers of  the  present  century. 

Soggetto,   (//.  I     Subject,  theme. 

Soiree  Musicale,  {Fr.)  swii-ra-mu- 
ze-kiiK.     An  evening  of  music. 

Sol.  The  fifth  degree  in  solfaing. 
In  Italy,  the  note  G.  See  page  45. 

Solenne^    {It.)     Solemn. 

Solfjling.  Singing  with  the  notes 
do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si. 

Solfeggio,  {It.)  sol-fed  je-o.  Vocal 
exercises,  technical  studies  for 
the  voice. 

Soli,  (7^.)  Denotes  one  player  or 
singer  to  each  part. 
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§lolito,  {It.)  In  the  usual  style,  ac- 
cording to  custom. 

Solmization.  The  art  of  singing  by 
note. 

Solo.     A  composition  for  one  person. 

Soiuma,  {It.)     Great,  extreme. 

Sonare,  {It.)     To  sound. 

Sonata,  {It.)  An  instrumental  com- 
position of  several  movements. 
See  page  81. 

Sonatina,  {It. )     A  little  Sonata. 

Song.  A  short,  simple  composition, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

Song-Form.     See  page  83. 

Songs  without  Words.  See  "  Lieder 
ohne  Worte." 

Sonnambiila,  La.    Opera  by  Bellini. 

Sonometer.     See  page  17. 

Sonoroso,  (Spa.)     Harmonious. 

Sontag,  Henrietta.  1805-1854.  A 
renowned  opera  singer.  Came 
to  America  in  1852.  Died  in 
Mexico. 

Sonus,  {Lat.)     Sound. 

Sopra,  {It.)     Above. 

Soprani,  {It.)  PI,  The  soprano 
voices,  sopranos. 

Soprano,  {It.)  The  highest  female 
voice,  as  distinguished  from  the 
contralto,  or  lowest  voice. 

Sorda,  (/D     Muffled. 

Sordini,   {It.)     Mutes,    or  dampers. 

Sorgfiiltig,  {Ger.)     Cautiously. 

Sospirando,  {It.)  )  Subdued.     Liter- 

Sospiroso,    It.)     ^ally.     Signing. 

Sostenuto,    {It.)      Sustained. 

Sotto,  {It.)     Under. 

Sotto  voce,  {It.)  With  the  voice 
subdued,  soft. 

Sounding-board.  The  sonorous 
body  in  an  instrument,  which  in- 
creases the  vt>lurae  of  sound. 
See  page  22. 

Sous,  {Fr.)  soo.     Under. 

Spark,  Wm.,  Mus.  Doc.  Born  1825. 
A  celebrated    English   organist. 

Speide%  Willielm.  Born  1826.  A 
prominent  musician  in  Stuttcart. 


Spianato,   (7^.)     See  Legato. 
Spiccatamente,    {It.)      With   brill- 
iancy. 
Spiccato,      {It.)      Detached.      See 

page  53. 
Spiel,   {Ger.)     Play. 
Spindler,  Fritz.     Born  1817.     An 

excellent  pianist  and  composer. 

Lives  in  Dresden. 
Spinet.     An  old  instrument,  similar 

to  the  harpsichord.      See  page 

105. 
Spirito,    {It.)      "I  With   spirit,     ani- 
Spiritoso,  {It.)   i     mated. 
Spitz,   {Ger.)     Pointed.     Spitzflote, 

an  organ-stop. 
Spohr,  Louis.    1784-1859.    A  great 

composer    and    violinist.       See 

page  140. 
Spontini,  Gasparo.       1774-LS51. 

One  of  the  greatest  composers 

of  Italian  opera.     See  page  IHC). 
Sta,  {It.)     This  way,  to  be  performed 

as  written. 
Stabat  Mater.    Oratorio  by  Rossini. 
Stabile,  {It.)     Staple,  firm. 
Staccato,  (It.)    Cut  apart,  detached. 

See  page  53. 
Staff.     See  Stave. 
Stainer,  John,  Mus.  Doc.      Born 

1840.     An  eminent  organist,  and 

composer  of  church  and  organ 

music.     Lives  in  London. 
Stanley,  Clias.      Born   1834.      Tlie 

celebrated       English      baritone 

singer. 
Stanza*    A  verse. 
Stark,  {Ger.)     Loud,  strong. 
Stark,  Ludwig.     Born  1831.     One 

of  the  founders  of  the  Stuttgart 

Conservatorium,  and  an  authoi' 

of  the  Lebert  and  Stark  method 

for  pianoforte. 
Staye.     The  five  lines  and  included 

spaces  upon  which  the  notes  are 

written.     See  page  51. 
Steinway  &  Sons.     The  name  of  one 

of  the  foremost  firmr,  cf  pia  k)- 
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forte  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
Was  established  in  New  York, 
in  1853. 

Steutando,  (It.)     See  Ritardando. 

Step.     A  whole  tone. 

Stern,  Julius.  1820-1883.  One  of 
the  best  musicians  of  his  time. 
Was  for  many  years  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  celebrated  "Sterns 
Conservatory"  in  Berlin. 

Steso,  {It.)     Large,  slow,  extended. 

Stesso,  (It.)     The  same. 

Stiuime,   (  Ger.)     The  voice,  a  part. 

Stimmen,  {Ger.)  PI.  Voices,  or 
parts. 

Stinguendo,  {It.)  Gradually  dying 
away. 

Stockhausen,  Julius.  Born  1826. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
French  singers.    Lives  in  Berlin. 

Stop.     A  register  in  the  organ. 

Stopped  Pipes.  Organ  pipes  which 
are  closed  at  the  top.  See 
page  19. 

St.  Paul.  Oratorio  by  Mendelssohn. 
See  page  128. 

Stradella.     Opera  by  Flotow. 

Strakoscli,  Maurice.  Born  1825  in 
Hungary.  Died  1887.  Was  a 
prominent  conductor  and  mana- 
ger in  New  York.  His  brother, 
Max,  is  also  a  well  known  mana- 
ger, etc. 

Strasciando,  {It.)    Dragging,  slow. 

Strathspey.     A  Scotch  dance. 

Strauss.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  musicians  in  Vienna, 
best  known  by  their  dance  music, 
which  has  had  great  popularity. 
The  father,  Johann  Strauss, 
(1804-1849,)  was  especially 
prominent  in  this  field ;  while 
his  three  sons,  John,  Joseph,  and 
Edward,  have  all  composed  in 
the  same  style. 

Stravaganza,  {It.)     Extravagance. 

Streng,  (Ger.)     Strict,  accurate. 

Strepito,  {It.)     Noise. 


Stepitoso,  (It.)     Noisy,  roughly. 

Stretto,  {It.)  Crowded,  close.  See 
page  80. 

Stricciando,  (It.)  Dragged,  pro- 
duced slowly. 

Stridente,  (It.)     Shrill,  sharp. 

String-endo,  (7^.)    See  Accelerando. 

Strisciando,  (It.)  Gliding,  played 
smoothly. 

Stiick,  (  Ger.)  A  piece,  a  compo- 
sition. 

Stiiekchen,  ( Ger.)     Little  pieces. 

Studien,  (Cer.)  PL     Studies. 

Stiirmisch,  (Ger.)  With  fire,  furi- 
ously. 

Su,  (It.)     Above. 

Suave,  (It.)     Mild,  pleasant. 

Sub,  (Lat.)     Under. 

Sub-bass.  A  low  bass.  A  bass  stop 
in  the  organ. 

Sub-dominant.  The  fourth  degree 
of  a  key.     See  page  38. 

Subito,    (It.)     Suddenly,  instantly. 

Subject.     The  theme.     See  page  79. 

Sub-mediant.  The  sixth  degree  of 
a  key.     See  page  39. 

Sub-octave.  The  lowest  octave  on 
the  pianoforte.     See  page  50. 

Sub-tonic.  The  seventh  degree  of 
a  key,  is  usuall}^  called  '  Lead- 
ing Tone'. 

Suite,  (Fr.)  swit'.  A  series  of  pieces 

combined.     (2.)  An  old  form  of 

composition.     See  page  83. 

Sul,   (7^.)    Ijj 

o,   ^l    \  -r \  (  Upon,  on. 

Sulla,  (7^.)  )     ^ 

Sullivan,  Arthur  Seymour,  Mus. 

Doc.  Born  1842.  An  excellent 
English  musician  and  composer, 
best  known  by  his  songs  and 
light  operas-     Lives  in  London. 

Suo  loco,  (7^.)     In  its  own  place. 

Super,  (Lat.)     Above. 

Super-tonic.  The  second  degree 
of  a  key.     See  page  38. 

Suppe,  Franz.  Born  1820.  A  prom- 
inent composer  and  conductor. 
Resides  in  Vienna. 
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Suspension.  The  retaining  of  a  part 
of  a  chord  after  a  change  in  the 
harmony. 

Suss,  [It.)     Softly,  sweetly. 

SussJirando,  {It.)     Whispering. 

Sustaining  Pedal.  See  Tone  sus- 
taining pedal. 

Svegliato,   {It.)     Lively. 

-Swell.  A  gradual  increase  in  power, 
followed  b}'  a  similar  decrease. 
See  page  52. 

iSwell  Organ.  The  pipes  in  the 
organ,  which  are  operated  by 
the  upper  manual.  These  are 
enclosed  in  a  box,  the  front  of 
which  being  made  of  wide  slats, 
ma}'  be  opened  or  closed  at  will, 
by  means  of  the  foot-swell,  thus 
increasing  or  diminishing  the 
power. 

Symphony.  An  elaborate  compo- 
sition written  for  the  orchestra. 
See  page  83. 

Syncopate,  (7^.)  In  a  constrained 
manner,  syncopated. 

Syncopation.      /  An  irregular  form 

Syncope,  (i^r.)  )  of  accent.  See 
page  72. 

T. 

Tacet,  (7^ai!.)     Be  silent. 
Tact,  {Ger.)     Time,  measure. 
Taniberlik,   E.      Born   1820.      An 

eminent  tenor  singer.     Lives  in 

Madrid, 
Tambourine.     A  small  instrument, 

similar  to  a  very  small  drum, 

of  one  head,  with  bells  inserted 

around  the  rim. 
Tannliiiuser,     (Ger.)      tan-hoi-ser. 

Opera    by    Wagner.      See  page 

134. 
Tanto,  {It.)     So  much,  as  much. 
Tantum  Ergo.      The  closing  hymn 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Tanz,  (  Ger.)  tants.     A  dance. 
Tappert,  William.     Born  1830.    A 

prominent  musician  and  writer. 


Is  a  Prof,  in  the  "  Tausig  School 
of  Music"  in  Berlin. 

Tarantella,  (7^.)  An  Italian  dance 
of  rapid  movement. 

Tardando,  -(7^.)      See  Ritardando. 

Tardo,  (7^.)     Slow,  dragging. 

Tartini,  Giuseppe.  1692-1770. 
One  of  the  greatest  violinists  of 
his  time,  and  a  good  composer. 

Tastatur,  (  Cer. )     Keyboard. 

Taste.  ( Ger.)  ]  tas^ta.  Touch.  A  key, 

Tasto,  ( 7^. )     /  that  which  is  touched 

Tasto  solo,  (7/.)  For  one  key,  or 
voice,  only;  that  is  without  har- 
mony. 

Taubert,  Ernst.  Born  1838.  A 
prominent  composer  and  teacher 
in   Berlin. 

Tausig,  Carl.  1841-1871.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  all  pianoforte 
virtuosi.  Lived  in  Berlin.  See 
page  140. 

Teclinic.  Mechanical  ability.  See 
page  145. 

Tedesca,  (7/.)  German;  Allatedesca, 
in  the  German  style. 

Tenia,  (7^.)     A  theme. 

Temperament.  The  system  of  tun- 
ing.    See  page  29. 

Tempestosamente,  (7^.)    Furiously. 

Tempestoso,  (7;^.)  Furious,  tempest- 
uous. 

Tempo,  (7^.)  Time.  A  tempo,  in 
time. 

Tempo  comodo,  (7;;.)  In  suitable 
or  convenient  time. 

Ten.     Abbreviation  of  Tenuto. 

Tendrement,  {Fr.)  Affectionately, 
tenderly. 

Tenendo,  (7^.)     Sustained. 

Teneramente,  (7^.)  )  Tenderly,  del- 

Tenero,  {It.)  )      icately. 

Tenor.     The  highest  male  voice. 

Tenor  Clef.  The  C  clef,  which  places 
middle  C  upon  the  fourth  line. 
See  page  42. 

Tenore,  {It.)  A  tenor  singer,  or 
voice. 
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Tenth.  The  interval  of  an  octave 
and  a  third. 

Teniito,  {It.)  Sustained  through- 
out its  full  time.  Held  firmly 
down. 

Tepidamente,  [It.)  Coldly,  without 
feeling. 

Ter,  (Lai.)     Three  times. 

Tertia,  (Lat)     Third. 

Terz,  (  Ger.)     See  Tierce. 

Terzetto,  (7^.)  A  composition  for 
three  voices. 

Testo,  (It.)     Text,  or  subject. 

Tetrachord.  An  ancient  scale  sys- 
tem of  four  tones. 

Thalberg,  Sigismund.  1812-1871. 
Born  in  Genoa.  Was  an  ex- 
tremely brilliant  pianist,  and  a 
good  arranger  of  compositions 
for  his  instrument. 

Thayer,  Eugene.  Born  1838,  in 
Mass.  Studied  in  Berlin,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  holds  a  leading  place 
as  organist  and  teacher. 

Thenia,  (  Ger.)  )  The  subject,  or  mel- 

Theme.  S  ody   of    a    compo- 

sition. 

Thematic  Music.  Music  made  up 
of  short  motives.     See  page  76. 

Thesis.  The  accented,  or  down  beat. 
See  page  73. 

Thiele,  Carl.  1816-1848.  A  re- 
markable organ  virtuoso,  who 
lived  in  Berlin.  Has  written 
many  organ  compositions,  which 
are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their 
extreme  difficulty. 

Third.  The  interval  which  com- 
prises three  diatonic  degrees. 

Thirty-second  Note.  A  note  which 
is  one  thirty-second  the  length 
of  a  whole  note.  See  Demisemi- 
quaver. 

Thomas,  Ambroise.  Born  1811. 
An  eminent  French  musician. 
Is  the  head  of  the  great  Paris 
Conservatoire. 


Thomas,  St.  School.  A  celebrated 
school  in  Leipsic,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  church*  music.  Has 
been  in  existence  for  several 
hundred  j^ears. 

Thomas,  Theodore.  Born  1835,  in 
Hanover.  Came  to  New  York 
when  a  boj',  and  has  since  occu- 
pied a  foremost  position  as  violin- 
ist and  conductor.  Is  best  known 
in  this  countr3'  as  the  founder  and 
conductor  of  the  great  Thomas 
Orchestra.  In  1877  T.  went  to 
Cincinnati,  and  became  Director 
of  the  newly  established  College 
of  Music,  but  remained  there 
only  four  j'ears,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  in  New  York.  He 
has  recently  become  Director  of 
the  new  American  Opera  Com- 
pany, which,  in  connection  with 
his  Orchestra,  makes  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  elaborate 
Opera  Companies  ever  organ- 
ised. 

Thorough  Bass.  A  superfluous 
word,  now  but  little  used,  and 
referring  to  that  part  of  Har- 
mony which  treats  of  the  forma- 
tion of  chords,  and  the  method 
of  completing  partial  chords,  by 
means  of  the  figured  bass. 

Thrice  marked  Octave;  or,  Three 
lined  Octave.  The  octave  of 
which  C  in  alt  forms  the  lowest 
tone.     See  page  50. 

Thurshy,  Emma  C.  Born  1857,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  very  popu- 
lar soprano  singer.  Has  been 
heard  in  nearly  all  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

Tie.  A  bind.  The  curved  line  placed 
over  two  or  more  notes  of  the 
same  pitch  to  show  that  the}'  are 
not  to  be  repeated,  but  connected 
as  one  note. 

Tief,  (  Ger.)  teef.     Low,  deep. 
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Tierce,  {Fr.)  A  third.  An  organ- 
stop  which  is  tuned  a  third  above 
the  pipes  of  2  ft.  tone. 

"Tiersch,  Otto.  Born  1838.  A  prooi- 
inent  theorist  and  musician  in 
Berlin.  Is  connected  with  Stern's 
Conservatory. 

Timballo,  (/i!.)     A  kettle  drum. 

Timbre,  (i^r.)  The  quality  of  the 
voice.     Quality  of  a  tone. 

Timbrel,  An  ancient  instrument, 
resembling  the  tambourine. 

Timoroso,  (It.)  In  a  hesitating 
manner. 

Toccata,  [It.)  An  old  form  of  com- 
position.    See  page  78. 

Todt,  J.  W.  Born  1833.  An  em- 
inent organ  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser in  Stettin,  Prussia. 

Tonart,  ( G^gr. )  tone^art.     Key. 

Ton,  (i^r.)    [A    sound   of    definite 

Tone,  )  pitch.     See  page  13. 

Tone-sustaining  Pedal.  The  third 
pedal  on  the  pianoforte.  See 
page  56. 

Toiifarbe,  [Ger.)     Timbre  quality. 

Tonic.  The  fundamental  tone  in  a 
key.     See  page  38. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa.  A  method  of  reading 
music  b}'  relative  sounds.  See 
page  45. 

Tonkunst,  ( Ger.)     Music. 

Tonkiinstler,  ( Ger.)    Musician. 

Tonkiinstlich,  (G^er.)     Musical. 

Tonleiter,  {Ger.)  Tone  ladder, 
the  scale. 

Tonos.     Tone. 

Tonsatz,  (  Cer.)  tone^siitz.  Musical 
composition. 

Tostamente,(  7^.)  Rapidly,  hurriedly- 

Tostissimo,  [It.)  Very  rapidly,  with 
great  speed. 

Tosto,  (7^.)     Quick,  fast. 

Touch.     See  page  150. 

Tourjee,  Ebeu,  Mus.  Doc.  Born 
1834,  in  Rhode  Island.  Is  a  well 
known  conductor  and  musician. 
Founded  the  New  England  Con- 


servatory of  Music  in  1867,  and 
is  still  its  Director. 

Tout  ensemble,  ( Fr. )  toot-ang-sang- 
bl.  The  whole  performance,  the 
entire  effect. 

Tr.     Abbreviation  for  Trill. 

Trait,  (TV.)  tra.     A  run,  a  passage. 

Traite',  (Fr.)  trai-ta^.     A  treatise. 

Tranquillamente,  (It.)  Tranquilly, 
peacefully. 

Tranquillo,  (7^.)  Tranquility,  calm- 
ness. 

Transcription,  A  pianoforte  ar- 
rangement from  an  orchestral 
score.  Music  adapted  for  some 
other  than  the  original  instru- 
ment. 

Transition.  Sudden  change  of  key 
without  modulation. 

Transpose.  To  arranp-e  in  a  differ- 
ent key. 

Transposing  Instruments.  Cor- 
nets, clarionets,  etc.,  in  which 
the  tone  produced  is  lower  or 
higher  than  written.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Eb  cornet  produces  the 
tones  a  minor  third  above  those 
written,  thus  causing  a  necessary 
transposition  of  the  music. 

Traverso,  (7^.)     Across. 

Traviata,   (Lat.)     Opera  by  Verdi. 

Tre,  (7^.)  Three.  A  tre,  for  three 
parts,  or  voices. 

Treble.  The  highest  part,  the 
soprano. 

Treble  Clef.  The  G  Clef  See  page  42. 

Tre-corde,  (7^.)  With  three  strings. 
Denotes  that  the  soft  pedal  on 
the  pianoforte  must  no  longer 
be  used.  See  Una-corda.  See 
page  55. 

Tremando,   (7^.)     See  Tremolando. 

Tremendo,  (7^.)  With  tremendous 
force. 

Tremolando,  (7^.)  )  Trembling,  wa- 

Tremolo,  (i^.)  /vering,  a  chord 
or  note  repeated  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 
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Tres,    (Fr.)   tra.     Very,  extremel}-. 

Tre  Volte,  (It.)    Thrice,  three  times. 

Triad.  A  chord  of  three  tones. 
See  page  89. 

Tricorda,  (It.)     See  Trecorde. 

Trillando,  {It.)  A  succession  of 
trills  upon  different  notes. 

Trill.  \  A  shake.     The  rapid 

Tri lie,  (i^r.)  [  alternating  of  a  note 

Trillo,  (It.)  ^  with  the  note  above. 
See  page  63. 

Trio,  (It.)  A  composition  for  three 
voices,  or  solo  instruments.  (2. ) 
A  quiet  movement  in  a  compo- 
sition.    See  page  82. 

Triole,  {Ger.)     A  triplet. 

Triomphale,  {Fr.)  tre-ong-faK.  Tri- 
umphal. 

Triplet.  Three  notes  to  be  given 
in  the  time  of  two.  See  page 
56. 

Triple  time.  Measures  of  three 
beats.     See  page  48. 

Tristezza,  (It.)  Sadness,  mourn- 
fulness. 

Tritone.  An  augmented  fourth. 
See  page  38. 

Trlii,  {Ger.)     A  step,  tread. 

Trois,  {Fr.)  tro^ii.     Three. 

Tromba,  (7^.)     A  trumpet. 

Trombone,  {It.)  A  large  wind  in- 
strument; a  kind  of  trumpet. 

Troppo,  (7^.)  Too  much.  Non 
troppo,  not  too  much. 

Trovatore,  II.  A  minstrel.  Opera 
by  Verdi. 

Trumpet.  A  powerful  brass  wind 
instrument,  used  in  the  orches- 
tra. (2.)  A  loud  organ  reed  stop 
of  8  ft.  tone. 

T.  S.     Abbreviation  for  Tasto  Solo. 

Tschaikowsky,  Peter.  Born  1840. 
A  prominent  Russian  musician 
and  composer.  Is  connected  with 
the  Conservatory  at  Moscow. 

Tuba.  A  trumpet,  the  large  brass 
horn. 

Tumultuoso,  (7^.)     Tumultuous. 


Tune.     A  melody. 

Tuning  fork.  A  steel  fork,  used  for 
ascertaining  a  certain  pitch.  See 
page  19. 

Turn.  An  embellishment.  See 
page  60. 

Tute,  (6^er.)  too^ta.     Cornet. 

Tutta,  (7^.)     All,  the  whole. 

Tutta  la  forza,  {It.)  With  all  pos- 
sible force. 

Tutti  corde,  (7^.)  All  the  strings. 
See  Tre  corde. 

Tutti,  {It.)  PI.  All;  all  the  voices, 
or  parts. 

Twelfth.  An  interval  equal  to  an 
octave  and  a  fifth.  (2.)  An  or- 
gan-stop tuned  a  twelfth  above 
the  8  ft.  tone. 

Twice  marked  Octave,  or  Two 
lined  Octave.  The  octave  in 
which  '  C  on  the  third  space  of 
the  treble  clef  is  the  lowest  tone. 
See  page  50. 

Tympani,  (7^.)     Kettle  drums. 

u. 

Uebung,  (  Ger.)     An  exercise. 
Uguale,   (7^.)     Equal. 
Umore,  (7^.)     Humor. 

y"'(^^)    (a,  one. 
Una,  (7/.)  ) 

Una  Corda,  (7,^.)  One  string;  de- 
notes the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano- 
forte.    See  page  55. 

Und,  (Cer.)     And. 

Unison.  "I  Several    sounds  of 

Unisono,  {It.)  ^  the  same  pitch.  (PI. 
It.  Unisoni.) 

Un  pen,  ( Fr. )     A  little. 

Unter,  {Ger.)     Under. 

Ut,   {Fr.)     C. 

Utbemol,  {Fr.)    C  flat. 

Ut  diese,  (TV.)    C  sharp. 

Ut  queant  laxis.  The  hymn  from 
which  originated  the  sol-fa  sylla- 
bles.    See  page  45. 

Ut  Supra,  {Lat.)  As  before,  like 
the  above. 
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V. 

Va,  (7^.)     Go  on. 
Vaccilando,  {It.)     Wavering. 
Vaceto,  {It.)  Rapid,  quick. 

y;^l«^'(^-)\  Waltz. 
Valse,  {Fr.)  i 

Variations.  The  elaborations  and 
various  forms  of  ornamentation 
worked  up  upon  a  j^iven  theme. 

Vaudeville,  {Fr.)  vohd'veeK.  A 
rustic  operetta,  or  ballad. 

Velata,  (7^.)     Veiled. 

Vellutata,  (7/.)     Smooth,  velvet3\ 

Veloce,   (A)  Uvith  velocity. 

Velocemeiite,(7i! )  f 

Velocissimo,  (7^.)  With  extreme 
velocity. 

Venusto,  (7^;.)   Gracefully,  smoothly. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe.  Born  1813.  One 
of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  Italian  opera  composers. 
See  page  137. 

Verte,    {Lat.)     Turnover  the  leaf 

Verte  Subito,  {Lat.)  Turn  over 
quickly. 

Vespers.     An  evening  song  service. 

Vezzoso,  (7^.)  Gracefully,  sympa- 
thetic. 

Vlbrante,  {It.)  A  peculiar,  delicate, 
or  vibrating  touch. 

Viel,  ((?er.)  feel.     Much. 

Vier,  (  Ger. )  feer.     Four. 

Vieuxtemps,  Henri.  1820-1884. 
Celebrated  violinist.  Prof,  in 
the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Vigoroso,  (7^.)     Vigorous. 

Viola.  A  large  violin,  the  tenor 
violin. 

Viol  da  Gamba,  and  Viol  d'amore. 
Instruments  similar  to  the 
Viola. 

Violentemente,  (7,^.)    Violently. 

Violento,  {It.)     Violent. 

Violin,  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  instruments  in  use;  has 
four  strings,  is  played  with  a 
bow,  and  admits  of  the  most 
perfect  intonation   and  greatest 


variety  of  effects  of  any  instru- 
ment made. 

Violincello.  The  bass  violin,  some- 
times called  "bass  viol". 

Violin  Clef.     The  treble  clef. 

Viotti.     See  page  141. 

Virginal.  A  small  keyed  instru- 
ment, used  before  the  invention 
of  the  pianoforte.     See  page  105. 

Virtu,  {It.)     Skill. 

Virtuoso.     A  skillful  artist. 

Vista.  Sight.  A  Prima  Vista,  at 
first  sight. 

Vistamente,   (7^.)    )   With    speed, 

Vite,  (7^/'.)    vet.         S      quick. 

Vivace,  {It.)  Lively,  quick,  ani- 
mated. 

Vivacissinio,  (7^.)  Extremely  viva- 
cious. 

Vivacita,  (7^.)    Vivacit}-. 

Vivo,  (7^.)     Same  as  Vivace. 

Vocal.     Relating  to  the  voice. 

Vocalize.     To  practice  singing. 

Voce,  (7/.)     The  voice. 

Voix,  (TV.)  voa^     Voice. 

Voix  Celeste.    See  Celeste. 

Volante,  {It.)  Flying,  gliding  rap- 
idly. 

Volckmar,  William,  Dr.  Born 
1812.  A  prominent  organisi 
and  theorist. 

Volkmann,  R.  1815-1883.  An 
eminent  composer  and  musician. 

Volkslied,  (  G^er. )     People's  song. 

VoU,  {Ger.)     Full. 

Voiles  Werk,  (  Ger.)    Full  organ. 

Volonte,  ( Fr. )  Pleasure .  A  volante, 
at  pleasure. 

Volta,  {It.)  Time.  Prima  Volta, 
first  time. 

Volteggiando,  (7^.)  Crossing  the 
hands. 

Volteggiare,  (7^.)  To  cross  the 
hands. 

Volti,  (7^.)     Turn  over. 

Volti  subito,  (7^. )  Turn  over  quickly. 

Voluntary.  An  organ  piece  played 
without  beintr  announced. 
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Youy  {Ger.)     From,  of,  by. 
Vorschlag,  ((?6r.)     A  beat. 

Vorspiel,  (Ger.)     A  prelude. 

Yox,  [Lai.)     Voice. 

Yox  humana,   (Lat.)     The  human 

voice.     An  organ-stop  designed 

to  imitate  the  voice. 
V.  S.     Abbreviation  of  Volti  subito. 

w. 

Wagner,  Richard.  1813-1883.  One 
of  the  greatest  musicians  and 
composers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.    See  page  133. 

Waldflote,  (  Ger. )  Forest  flute.  A  n 
organ-stop  of  flute  quality. 

Wallace,  Wm.  Yinceiit.  1814-1865.* 
The  great  Irish  musician.     Com- 
posed several  operas,  pianoforte 
pieces,  etc.,  but  was  especially 
known  as  a  violinist. 

^''l^'      .^     ,1  See  page  83. 
Waltzer,  (6^er.)i         ^  ^ 

Warren,  S.  P.  One  of  the  greatest 
organists  of  the  present  time. 
Was  born  in  Montreal,  in  1841. 
Studied  in  Berlin,  and  afterward 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
holds  a  leading  position. 

Weber,  Albert.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  firms  of  pianoforte 
makers  bears  this  name.  It  was 
established  in  New  York,  in  1852, 
by  Albert  Weber,  and  is  now  un- 
der the  control  of  his  son,  Albert 
Weber,  Jr„ 

Weber,  C.  M.  1786-1826.  The 
great  composer  of  German  opera. 
See  page  137. 

Weber,  Dionys.  1771-1842.  A 
prominent  musician.  Was  at 
one  time  Director  of  the  Con- 
servator}' at  Prague. 

Weber,  (jlottfried.  1779-1839.  The 
great  Theorist.  Is  author  of  one 
of  the  most  complete  works  up- 
on musical  composition. 

Weltzniann,  Carl  Friedricli.  1808- 


1880.  The  great  theorist  and 
teacher.  Lived  in  Berlin.  Has 
published  a  very  important  work 
upon  Musical  Theory. 

Wenig-,  (  Ger.)     Little,  small. 

Werk,   {Ger.)     Work,  composition. 

Whiting,  Geo.  E.  Born  1837,  in 
Mass.  Is  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ists of  the  present  day.  Was 
for  some  time  with  Theodore 
Thomas,  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Music,  but  is  now  a  Prof, 
of  the  organ  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  at  Boston. 

Whitney,  Myron  W.  Born  in  Mass. 
in  1833.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  bass  singers. 

Whitney,  S.  B.  Born  1842,  in  Ver- 
mont. Is  one  of  the  best  of 
American  church  organists. 
Lives  in  Boston. 

Whole  note.    A  semibreve. 

Whole  rest.  A  rest  equal  in  dura- 
tion  to  the  whole  note. 

Whole  tone.  A  whole  step,  a  major 
second. 

Wieck,  Clara.  See  Schumann  Clara. 

Wieck,  Friedrich.  1785-1873.  The 
celebrated  German  musician  and 
teacher.  Father  of  Clara  Wieck 
Schumann. 

Wienawski,  Henri.  1835-1880.  A 
great  violinist,  and  a  good  com- 
poser, of  Poland. 

Wienawski,  Joseph.  Born  1837. 
One  of  the  foremost  musicians 
of  Moscow.  A  fine  pianist,  and 
composer  for  his  instrument. 
Brother  of  the  preceding. 

Wilhehnj,  Angnst.  Born  1845. 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
violinists. 

Willmers,  Rudolph.  1821-1878. 
A  talented  musician  and  pianist. 
Native  of  Berlin. 

Winant,  Emily.  The  prominent 
contralto  singer  in  New  York. 
Born  about  18G0. 
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Wogend,  {Ger.)     Waving. 

Wolf.  A  disagreeable  dissonance, 
which  occurs  in  tuning  the  piano- 
forte. 

Wolfl,  Joseph.  1772-1814.  An 
important  pianoforte  virtuoso  in 
Vienna. 

Wolfsolm,  Carl.  Born  1840,  in 
Germany.  Since  1860  has  been 
in  America.  Is  at  present  a 
prominent  musician  and  teacher 
in  Chicago. 

Wollenhaupt,  H.  A.  1827-1865. 
A  skillful  German  pianist,  and 
composer  of  pianoforte  pieces. 
Died  in  New  York. 

Wiirdig,  ( Ger.)    With  dignity. 

z. 

Zanipa.     Opera  by  Herold. 
Zart,  (G^er.)     Delicately. 
Zehn,   {Ger.)      Ten. 
Zeloso,  {It)    Zealous,  earnest 


Zerrahn,  Carl,  The  eminent  con- 
ductor and  voice  teacher.  Born 
1826,  in  Germany.  Has  been  in 
Boston  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Ziemlich,  {Ger.)     Moderate. 

Zither,  {Ger.)  A  small  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  28  strings, 
stretched  across  a  sounding  box, 
and  placed  upon  a  table  when 
played. 

Zu,  ((?er.)     To,  at,  by. 

Zundel,  John.  1815-1882.  The 
great  German  musician.  From 
1847  to  1878  he  resided  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
his  time.     Died  in  Germany. 

Zwei,  (e'er.)  Two.  Zweigesang,  a 
duet. 

Zwischenspiel,  {Ger.)  An  inter 
lude. 
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